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PREFACE 


This number of the Bulletin conforms to the same plan as the 
previous numbers. 


Dr. M. D. Raghavan, Ethnologist Emeritus of the National 
Museums of Ceylon who has made a first hand study of Kandyan 
Dance writes on it, an art that can still “be seen undefiled by 
extraneous elements”; Mr. S. V. Sahasranamam, the doyen of the 
stage of Tamilnad, recounts his impressions of the theatre and the 
drama in the Soviet Union and East Germany to which he led 
a delegation recently and tells what the stage of Tamilnad can 
learn from the stagecraft of these countries. This is particularly 
useful in the context of the prevalent “great awareness for the 
stage and artists and their profession”, and the last short article 
by G. G. Kashikar of the Vaidika Saméodhana Mandala, Poona, is 
in response to my request to him for a note on a Vedic Pandit, 
Vedamurti Sakharam Balakrishna Kagalkar Joshi, popularly 
known by the surname Yedurkar, endowed with a prodigous 
memory capable of reciting the traditional Vedic and other texts in 
astonishingly ingenious ways. In fact, I had the pleasure of witness- 
ing his astonishing feats of memory at close quarters when I had 
occasion to visit Poona recently and this led me to call for the pre- 
sent article from C. G. Kashikar who readily acceded to my 
request. The proceedings of a Seminar on Kathakali, its history, 
present position and future, accompanied by demonstrations by 
the well-known artists of Kalakshetra are reported in Section II. 
Section III carries as usual a further instalment of bibliographical 
notices of books and articles bearing on different subjects relat- 
ing to traditional cultures of South-East Asia. Section IV em- 
bodies as usual notices of Institutions, Scholars and artists pre- 
pared either from data furnished by them or collected from mis- 
cellaneous sources, mostly periodicals of varying frequency like 
the Illustrated Weekly of India, The Guardian (Burma), Marg, 
The Span, This is Britain etc. The four critical notices of Exhibi- 
tions held between 1959-61 including World Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Art at New Delhi would furnish a fair index to the 
present position of Art (Painting and Sculpture) in India. “The 
World Theatre Architecture Exhibition, 1960” and “An Ideal 
Theatre” also included in this section point to the growing public 
interest in Theatre and Dramatics. Sections VI and VII cover 
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a miscellany on Arts and Crafts and Folk and other ‘arts. A 
pretty long account of the Royal tour of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth Ii and the Duke of Edinburgh focussing, attention on 
the spectacular cultural pageants reflecting the traditional glory 
of India leads the VIII section—Notes and News, compiled from 
The Hindu, and one or other of the periodicals listed in Our 
Exchanges. The last Section IX contains a few reviews of books 
in our field, 


The indebtedness of the Institute to sources of information 
in the compilation of the present number is acknowledged in diff- 
erent sections at the appropriate places. The Institute acknow- 
ledges with grateful thanks the help which it has received from 
the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, The 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, the Indian National 
Commission for Unesco, New Delhi, the Press Photo Bureau, the 
Publications Division, the A.LR. and other units of the Govern- 
ment of India; the Government of Madras; the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, New Delhi; the Research Centre on Social 
Implications of Industrialization in South Asia; the Lalit Kala 
Akademi, the Sangit Natak Akademi, New Delhi; the United States 
Information Service, Madras; the British Council, Madras, the 
Indian Institute of Art in Industry, Calcutta; the Director of 
Publicity, Khadi and Village Industries Commission, Bombay, 
the Italian Institute for Middle and Far East, Rome; the Blzulabhai 
Memorial Institute, Bombay; the Editor, Marg, Bombay. All of 
them have been kindly sending their relevant publications to the 
Institute and thus greatly helped its work. 


The Institute owes its continuance to grants in equal measure 
from Unesco and the Government of India. To the University 
of Madras and its esteemed Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Sir A. Laksh- 
manaswami Mudaliar) who is the President of the Institute, it 
is indebted in no small measure. The University accommodates 
the Institute in its buildings and provides it with other amenities. 
Its large academic staff in its various Research Departments in 
the Humanities offer their hearty co-operation in the work of the 
Institute. The two issues of the Bulletin for the year are also 
financed by the University. The Executive Committee has given 
much ready help in the management of the Institute both on its 
administrative and academic sides. 


Madras, K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, 
15th July, 1961. Director. 
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SECTION I; ARTICLES 


KANDYAN DANCING 


By 


M. D. RAGHAVAN, 
(Ethnologist Emeritus, National Museum of Ceylon) 


(The “Dance Modes of Ceylon”, which pages 201-204 of the 
Bulletin (1958) carries, has a brief general notice of Kandyan Dance. 
Dr. M. D. Raghavan introduces us, here, to the varieties of this 
traditional dance art of Ceylon—Ed.) ; 


Ceylon has a diversity of dances. Her traditions in dances 
transcend the reality today. Many of the dances of the medieval 
days are no more. 


Cultural Areas 


In the study of dances, distinctive cultural areas stand out, 
each region specializing in dances suited to its own traditions. 


The North and the East are essentially Tamil in social and 
cultural content. The dances in these areas largely remain to 
be studied. 


From the point of view of the prevailing dances of the rest 
of Ceylon, two more or less distinct cultural areas may be visua- 
lised, the. Kandyan district and adjoining areas forming one unit, 
and the Southern Province the other. The Western Province with 
jts intense westernization, is a field of composite cultures, 


On the crest of a national wave, much that has been dormant, 
is finding new life in National Lanka. Among the more note- 
worthy features of this cultural re-creation, is an awareness of 
the place of Kandyan dance art in the life of the people. In 
eommon with the Kathakali of Malabar, it has long reposed in 
its own cultural setting. 


This isolation has been a blessing in disguise, If today, 
Kandyan dance art can: be seen undefiled by extraneous elements, 
it is largely due to its long course of development at the hands 
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of the masters of the art' in the land of its birth. Kandyan danc- 
ing found its patrons among .the Kandyan aristocracy who main- 
tained troupes of dancers, much as the expensive art of Katha- 
kali was fostered by the aristocracy of Malabar. 


Kathakali was discovered by the rest of India some five 
decades ago. These few decades have witnessed exciting changes 
in this great art. The resultant modernized product may interest 
the enthusiast and be even popular, but it is not Kathakali. There 
is little of the soul of Malabar in these new art productions in 
“Kathakali technique”, as this exotic growth is termed. 


This has a moral for Kandyan dancing which in the space 
of a few years has captured the imagination of the art world, as 
among the highest expressions in rhythmic steps and movements 
with an elaborately developed system of tala. 


What the future holds for Kandyan dance art, time alone 
will show. Already it is exposed to extraneous influences even 
in its own land, where there is something of almost everything 
of the dance arts of India. A disposition to combine Kandyan 
with Indian dance technique is noticeable today. 


How far this may go uncontrolled is among the problems of 
the future. However much such a composite technique may find 
favour with its promoters or with the public, it will not be true 
to the traditions of the art, nor can it be acclaimed as Ceylon’s 
contribution to the dance art of the world. 


Categories 


Kandyan dance art finds its expression today in the Ves 
Netiima, the Naiyandi, the Udekki, the Panthéruwa and the com- 
plimentary dance forms of the Vannam, to name the main types. 


The dance forms in the repertoire of the Kandyan dancer, are 
spectacular displays of the highest excellence and their entertain- 
ment value is among their chief attractions. 


The Ves 


Magical and religious types of dances have, in all lands, lost 
their original religious content and are today purely arts to please 
the mind and delight the senses. This obviously is what happen- 
ed to the Kandyan dance art, to the Ves in particular which in 
its ritual role may yet be seen in the Kohémba Kank&ria or the 
ceremonial propitiation of the Kohémba Gods, 
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This elaborate ritual may yet be seen,in the remote Kandyan 
villages, conducted for the prosperity and well-being of the whole 
village. The, very name for the dancer—Yakdessa—implies his 
original role as the spirit dancer dancing to invoke the yakkas. 
The Ves, it is abundantly clear, has had‘a strong spiritual back- 
ground, which it still retains, though this is scarcely evident on 
the surface. 


Back to the Védas is the movement today among exponents 
of the Kandyan dance art, though dance in Ceylon may easily 
have had an antiquity even earlier than the Védas. 


The term Ves does not signify vésham in the sense of the 
mask; the term should not be applied to the masked dances of the 
South. The emphasis in the latter is on the disguise—the masked 
face. These are dances in rites of exorcism or of curative medical 
rituals. 


Ves denotes the full ceremonial regalia of ornaments, the 
“Suséta Abharana” of Sinhalese literature. Thirty-four of these 
ornaments are worn by the Ves dancer. A parallel has been 
drawn between. the Ves and the greatest of the classical dances 
of India, the dance of Siva the Nataraja. The fountainhead of all 
Tandava dances, Siva as Nritya Murti, is associated with 108 types 
of Tandava. One of these is Urdhva Tandava with rapid whirling 
movements, best seen in its place in the Ves dances in a Kohomba 
Kankariya. 

The ritual character of the Ves is also unmistakable in the 
ceremony of the Ves Bandima or rites in the initiation of the 
pupil on the threshold of the sacred career of a Ves dancer, when 
he dons the ceremonial robes. In its place in the life of the land, 
the religious aspects of the Ves cannot be altogether discounted. 
The Ves today has both religious and social values harmoniously 


blended. 
Naiyéndi 


A very showy dance is the Naiyandi with strides and steps 
of a different character employing both the ‘close’ and ‘the ext- 
ended’ movements. The dancer has an appropriate costume of 
white garment, chest covered with the Avul hera or bead-work 
decoration, rows of beads round the neck, waist bands with strings 
of silver chains, ear pendants, brass shoulder bands, jingles and 
anklets and as head dress a white turban. A dance of graceful 
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movements, it possibly found favour as a court dance of Sinhalese 


royalty. 
Udeki 


The third type is the Udeki named after the accompanying 
instrument of the same:name, the hour-glass shaped drum. Held 
by the narrow waist, it is played by hand producing the weird 
metallic sound sending mystic vibrations which fill the air. An 
instrument favoured in the ritual dances of India, a diminutive 
type under the name of Damaruka, is held in the hand of Siva in 
the Nataraja dance. A drum symbolizing speech and magic, its 
place in this dance is highly suggestive of its original ritual role. 


Panthéru 


The fourth type is the Panthéru after the instrument 
Pantéruwa in the hand of the players. Played to the accompani- 
ment of the Geta Bera, a group of dancers in serried ranks holding 
the panthéruwa, the metallic hoop much like a gipsy tambourine, 
turning and twirling it, alternately changing it with a flourish 
from hand to hand, is a sight delightful to behold. 


The dancer has a white pleated garment flounced round the 
waist, the chest enclosed in gleaming bead work, rows of beads 
round the neck, waist girdle, shoulder plates, ear pendants, armlets 
and bracelets, jingles and anklets. It very possibly served the 
purpose of a military band stimulating the fighting forces in their 
march to battle. 


The Kandyan dance art has been an art of the hereditary 
families in whom it has been handed down from father to son. 
These children of the dance, with the art traditions strong in 
them, take readily to the music of the drum, the very soul of 
the Kandyan dance art, 


Vannam 


In the art of the Kandyan Dance, the Vannam are a body 
of constituent solo dances, each expressing a dominant idea. A 
late development obviously in the story of the Kandyan Dance, 
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The‘naturalism in art characteristic of the Kandyan period, 
was a stimulus to the lyrical impulse, expressed in a whole series 
of , dance compositions, deriving inspiration from nature, from 
history, legend, folk art, folk religion and the sacred lore. 


The classic Vannam are eighteen in number. The introductory 
piece is the Nirtta Vannama, a prologue to the whole series— 
“Vannam dhata rāgatamāyi pavasanne mahatunne asanné”,— 
“Hearken Ye, gentlemen, to the eighteen Vannam I recite”. 


Gajaga Vannama, the first, enacts the majestic gait of the 
elephant of the sacred legends—the Iravata, sporting in the cool 
waters of the lotus tanks and ponds. The dignified features of 
the heavenly elephant, are delineated in choice diction. Bathing 
and frolicking about, the strides and movements of the elephant 
are conventionalized with considerable technological skill. Danced 
with stately steps, the Gajaga Vannama is among the most 
spectacular of the series. 


Naiyadi Vannama is the second. The background is the 
jataka story embodied in the ‘Bhuridatta Jataka, Bodhisattva 
was born a princely Naga in the world of Nagas. Going out into 
the world of men, he betook himself to the banks of the river 
Yamuna to fast on the top of an ant-hill in the guise of a snake. 
There a snake charmer captured him by means of a magic spell 
and subjected the Naga to dance to his tunes. He illtreated the 
princely Naga and made a big fortune by displaying his dances 
before the king and the country. 


The snake charmer’s art featured in the story nevertheless 
finds no reflection in the actions of the dancer. In the course 
of his dancing, he no doubt displays the cobra hand—the hasta, 
Sarpa Sirsa (Cobra hood) of the Abhinayadarpana used by the 
Kathakali dancers, the hasta formed by bending the tips of the 
fingers of the hand. 


Imitating the notes of the bird kirala is the Kirala Vannama. 
In his search for food, the bird with black and red bands round 
its neck, hops from tree to tree. The bird, it is said, hatches its 
eggs lying on its back so that it may catch the sky should it fall! 


An episode in heroism follows, dramatizing the exploits of 
Bandula, the warrior. To the din of the clash of swords, shields, l 
spears and clubs, the army marches. Bandula’s shafts fly with 
deadjy effect. 
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Royalty is presented in the next, the Udara Vannama. Adorn- 
ed with the 44 ornaments, ‘the king strolls through the streets of 
the city riding on an elephant accompanied by hjs retinue, of 
foot soldiers. The procession goes in all stateliness and pomp. 
The music of the five fold instruments rends the air. People pay 
homage and the city is jubilant. The King thus idolized, by the 
people is presumed to be King Narendra Sinha, the last of the 
Kings of Kandy of Sinhalese descent. 


A folk tale follows—The Vannama of Sinha Raja. The cun- 
ning devices of a tortoise lure the lion to a deep well, down which 
it falls and perishes. That a similar destiny awaits all who act 
without forethought, is the moral of this Vannama. 


The Hanuman Vannama is the seventh—a dance in masque- 
rade, imitating the actions of the monkey. The Hanuman masque- 
rade has been a dance of mimicry in parts of South Travancore 
where the Pandaram or the wandering medicant was in the habit 
of going on his rounds with the mask of Hanuman, the monkey 
god. As he approached a house, he put on the mask and perform- 
ed the antics of Hanuman, enacting scenes from the Ramayana. 
In the actions of the Hanuman Vannama, the monkey jumps and 
sways from the tree to tree. With winks and glances, it plucks 
flowers. With wrinkled face and eyes sticking out, it scrutinizes 
passersby. Alternating with frightened look, it covers dts face 
with twigs and leaves. The Hanuman Vannama is tarely or never 
played at the present time. 


In praise of God Gana (Ganega) is the eighth Vannama. 
It enjoins men to win the favours of the God. “Graceful in form, 
with the head of an elephant, tusks half emerged, face pink, gently 
waving ears like the lotus leaf, eyes coloured with the collyrium, 
forehead spotted with the sapphire, arms hanging loose and God- 


desses flanking the sides”, the Vannama is attributed to the great 
Rishis in invocation of the God. 


A dance with gentle and slow movements is the Kukkuda 
Vannama. In the long drawn out war with the Dévas, the Asuras 
are discomfited. God Skanda enters the field, and with a sword 
and spear cuts the Asuras in two, lifting each half. From one 
half, suddenly emerges, the Sevul, the chanticleer. 


Eulogy of God Sakka follows presented in the i 
es ‘ , m di 
divine orchestra in which God Sakka, Brahmā, Viévakarmā a 
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Igvara blow the conch and horn and play the lute. igvara blows 
the conch before the King of the Universe. 


Worthy of the subject and admirable in composition is the 
next, the Vairodi Vannama, which pictutes the palace of God 
Ivara. Concludes with the moral, “thé wicked make false 
boasts and are detestable. The learned are always triumphant. 
Why show mercy?” 


Maytra Vannama sings the praises of the noble peacock, the 
vahana of God Kadira, the War God, residing at Kataragama, 
with the long spear as his weapon, the glorious God, compassionate 
to his devotees. 


Turaga Vannama sings the adventures of Kantaka, the steed 
of Prince Siddhartha. The prince mounts the horse led by Canna. 
The three march along jovially, until they came to a halt by the 
river Anoma. Standing musing, Kantaka leaps across, the prince 
on its back, Canna clinging to the tail. Noble born, high minded 
and of form beautiful, Prince Siddhartha blesses these lines, 
composed to the lasting glory of the good steed Kantaka. 


Ivara in a triumphal dance is the theme of the next Vannama. 
ISvara is worried, not finding Uma. The God in disguise, goes 
in search of her, until he finds her. Overjoyed ISvara dances the 
triumphant strident steps. 


The contrast is striking, presented in the next, the Musaladi 
Vannama, in imitation of the movements of the hare. Hops about 
crouching and trembling with fear. Scared, it runs zig-zag. 
Tired, it takes rest, as the moon beams up. One of the popular 
pieces. 


The flight of the Hawks is the action of the Vannama that 
follows. Two hawks flying leisurely, float in the air, as two tender 
buds growing out of the same seed. Soaring high with the current 
of the wind, swoop down like an arrow and carry off small fish. 


Naga Vannama or a day in the life of the cobra, is the next. 
The Cobra with body brightly speckled, preys on frogs and feeds 
even on vipers. Crawls everywhere, even on the floor of the 
Court hall. With hissing and shrill squnds, the cobra emerges 
out of the hole and with a hood raised, assumes various forms. 


Last but not the least, is the delightful Asadissa Vannama, 
singing praises to Lord Buddha, the Supreme Being unequalled. 
“T pay homage to the lotus feet of Lord Buddha, honoured by 
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Kings, Brahmins, Vishņu and the Gods. Adore the Dhamma 
proclaimed by the great Lord, salute the noble eight fold path 
and pay homage to Sariputh and Mogallana, who renounced ‘the 
world to follow the Buddha. Praying to Gods Saman and 
Vibhishana, with the permission of all assembled, I dance with 
joy, the delightful Vannama”. 


The eighteen Vannams reviewed here, are products of the 
Kandyan Age, an age which witnessed the blossoming of the best 
in Kandyan art in all its richness. Popular themes, popularly 
expressed in simple style appealing to the common man, are the 
main features of this departure from the massed dance technique 
of Kandyan dance. 


Short, descriptive and eulogistic stanzas that these compo- 
sitions are, the term Vannam signifies them best, easily derivable 
from the Sanskrit Varnana meaning description. These solo dance 
forms of the Kandyan art, may rightly be recognized as the 
counterpart of the creative urge in Oriental dances in general. 


With the cultural renaissance that animates Ceylon today, art 
in Ceylon is progressing over a wide front, particularly manifest 
in the field of dances. 


THEATRE AND DRAMA IN THE SOVIET UNION AND 
EAST GERMANY AND IN TAMILNAD 


By 


S. V. SAHASRANAMAM, 
(Nātaka Kalvi Nilayam, Madras) 


(Mr. S. V. Sahasranamam is a celebrated actor of Tamilnad. 
He has been working hard for the cause of the Tamil theatre, 
He recently led a three member Indian Theatre Delegation to the 
Soviet Union and East Germany and during his visit to these 
countries he met top leaders in the theatre world and also had 
discussions with leading academicians. This short paper of 
Mr. Sahasranamam giving his impressions of the theatre and the 
drama in the Soviet Union and East Germany and its lessons for 
the Tamil stage is, we think, appropriate and opportune.—Ed.). 


I have always thought that travelling was a type of education 
in its broadest sense. One learns such a fine lot from meeting 
various people in various places — people with different back- 
grounds, different cultures—different histories—different climates 
and finally in today’s world people affected by war and its after- 
math and people who differ ideologically. This thought was 
confirmed by my recent trip abroad—to two countries—the 
U.S.S.R. and East Germany. This trip was offered me, for the 
sake of readers who have not heard of it already, by the Bhiara- 
teeya Natya Sangh to make it as a member of a delegation of 
theatre people. We were only three. A small unit made up of 
Srimati Cheila Vats from Punjab and Mr. Tabus Sen from Bengal 
and myself from Tamil Nad. As the trip was sponsored by a 
quasi-governmental organization and we were the guests of the 
Ministry of Cultural Affairs in the respective countries visited, 
the tour was planned to the last detail before we started out— 
together with our suggestions and approval. 


We saw a maximum number of shows in various cities like 
Moscow, Leningrad, Tashkent and in East Germany. Sometimes 
we had to witness more than one in a sipgle day. But we never 
tired of seeing them—for after all the purpose of our tour was 
that—to see as much as possible. To: mention a few names of 
the theatres wherein we saw the shows: The Bolshoi Theatre 
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(Bolshoi in Russian language means big: This theatre was really 
big), Moscow Art theatre, Mali Art theatre, Stanislavsky theatre, 
Vakhtangow Theatre and others. When we were net seeing any 
shows, we visited the schools where basic training in Dance, 
Drama and the other fine arts is given, Art Musuems and places 
where everything concerning the stage are prepared. These work- 
shops are places which struck me as something we do not have 
in India. Whatever is wanted for a play to be staged in a theatre, 
is specially ordered for and specially prepared by able technicians 
and workmen in these workshops which are attached to every 
theatre. Hundreds of workmen and women are engaged in more 
than twenty ancillary industries attached to the theatre. All 
these and the artists are paid by the State which takes away the 
main problem from the minds of these people—I mean the crippling 
economic problem so universal for the artists. This enables them 
to devote all their time to the pursuit of their profession. If this 
gives you an idea of the back-stage work, what happens on the 
stage is equally impressive. In a particular play I actually counted 
more than 300 people in a mob scene and the lighting equipment 
they use is something fantastic. In a theatre, I was informed 
they have 3000 paid members which includes apart from artists 
all the other workers. All this means money—lots of it. I really 
wonder whether so much money is even spent in our film studios 
for making pictures! 


„Around theatres they have promenades, libraries and book- 
shops and even restaurants where people can usefully spend time 
before, after, and during shows in intervals. They have photo- 
graphs of artistes and people responsible for the starting and 
growth of each theatre which give us foreign visitors invaluable 
information. Apart from this it gives us an idea of how proud 
they are about the persons who have done some good work for 
their people and for their country. 


An interesting thing which has been in my mind for some 
time past and to some extent tried out by me in my N&taka Kalvi 
Nilayam is being pursued by the State usefully. I am referring 
to the training which is given to hundreds of boys and girls: Five 
years for music training, nine years for dancing, four years for 
acting. Without such basic training none can get up on the pro- 
fessional stage. Great,: well-known and recognized people’s 
artists who have spent all their lives for the stage teach in these 
institutions. This keeps them employed in their old age. More 
important is the fact that their vast experience does not go waste 
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but is handed over to the younger generation. What struck me 
as more marvellous is the general education given to these boys 
and girls also. This makes their training complete. All this 
makes their shows a thing of real beauty and perfection. To 
cite just one example, I could mention “Bhakshisarayskifantan” a 
dance drama which we had the good fortune to see at the Bolshoi 
theatre—which was technically perfect—artistically beautiful. 


This reminds me of the training we had when we were young 
boys about 30 years ago. They were not schools like we saw in 
Russia but professional groups—all of us were actors trained in 
the hard school of experience and our teacher was the incompara- 
ble Sri M. Kandaswami Mudaliar. He was an amateur but his 
interest in theatre was so genuine that he devoted so much time 
for professional theatre also. He, in fact, was one of those pioneers 
who proved that theatre was a dignified profession and that all 
respectable educated people could also take to it. He himself was 
a great actor—still remembered by all those who knew him. If 
theatre is to live, such men must come into it again in large 
numbers and professional troupes must be encouraged. That is 
its only hope. 

A feature which struck me as mentionable is the thematic 
content of most of their plays and other forms of entertainment.. 
Apart from classics like Shakespeare which every country plays 
all over the world, these two countries have plays which reflect 
their history, their background, their revolution, their growth and 
their present life. Their audiences want to see their people’s artists 
do their history and their release from bondage and their technical 
equipment also is part of this growth only 


People ask me now after my return whether we have anything 
to learn from the countries I have visited. Yes and No. Yes for 
their attitude towards work, the dedication with which they apply 
themselves to their chosen profession, the sanctity attached to 
the stage more than the film, the attitude of the audiences who 
are very well-behaved and finally the recognition given to great 
artists who as a class come very high up in the social order. 


No: for copying their stories and their technique. If we have 
to stand high in the art field we have to create our own stories 
which are strictly Indian—stage it in our own traditional Indian 
fashion in our theatres which are distinctly Indian in architecture 
and with our own artists who are really in touch with our people 
and our soil. Then only will the result be something really 
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Indian—really`our own: This beautiful result will be: gratefully 
received by all the other countries for it is a real contribution— 
worthwhile and because it is non-imitative, something origifial 
and our own. 


But to create something in theatre, we have to have a theatre 
first—unfortunately, today though there is a great recognition for 
the stage there is no living theatre as such in Tamil Nad. It is a 
great tragedy. The theatre can improve only if the people go 
and see a show every day—as a real form of entertainment. If 
people elsewhere in the world go and see the same play for 3 
years, 5 years and in our own country e.g. in Bengal it is the 
same case, why not in our homeland? The corruption in the 
minds of the audience because of the intrusion of some bad films 
must be slowly wiped out; and good, clean, wholesome entertain- 
ment could be provided in the form of plays. Only the start 
is going to be slightly difficult—when once it gets started, the 
people accept it with open arms. 


I am happy I live at a very interesting time in human history 
in Tamil Nad. There is a great awareness for stage and artists 
and their profession is looked upon with respect and admiration. 
Gone are the days when actors were looked down upon by the 
rest of the society. There is considerable backing from the gov- 
ernmental level and luckily we have only come half-way.in this 
century. The other half of this twentieth century is, I am sure, 


going to see great Strides, great progress, great revolution in the 
world of Theatre, 


THE TRADITIONAL VEDIC RECITATIONS: 
A WONDER OF MEMORY 


By 


C. G. KASHIKAR, 
(Vaidika Sarnsodhana Mandala, Poona) 


. India is a land of wonders. The Vedas, which are the oldest 
literary monuments in the world, are a wonder in themselves. 
The wonder of wonders is that these literary treasures have come 
down to posterity from time immemorial without a loss of or a 
damage to a single syllable or a single accent. The credit for this 
goes to the traditional Vedic Pandits who used to acquire the 
very accurate knowledge of the various Vedic and allied texts 
from mouth to mouth, and maintain it as a religious duty from 
generation to generation. The Indian nation, nay the entire 
world, is grateful to the Brahmanas for having preserved in a 
very correct form the Vedic texts the study of which has so 
largely contributed to the history of civilization of the world, 


Modes of Recitation 


In order to preserve the knowledge of the Vedic texts in the 
purest form, the Brahmanas introduced various modes of recita- 
tion, that is, pathas which are called the vikrtis, These vikrtis 
were based on the kramapétha which itself was a modification 
of padapdtha the analysis of the samhitapatha. The names of the 
vikrtis, which are eight in number are as follows: japd, mala, śikhā, 
rekha, dhvaja, danda, ratha and ghana. Some of these have diff- 
erent varieties. Out of these, the first and the last have been 
most popular. In the jafa mode of recitation the padas or words 
are uttered as ab ba ab, be cb be etc. The Ghanapatha goes like 
ab ba abc cba abe, be cb bed deb bed and so on. Thus the ghana- 
paitha of each pada involves the utterance of thirteen words. 
There are very intricate rules which govern these recitations. 
The various changes in the sarndhis and in the accents, which take 
place ‘at the different stages of the recitation, provide a guarantee 
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for the correct form of the original text so far as the syllables 
and accents are concerned. The ghanapātha is the most compli- 
cated of all the modes, and a ghanapathin, who has acquirecé the 
knowledge of the ghanap&étha of the entire Vedic text of that 
school to which he belongs, is respected as the highest authority 
in Veda. Besides the recitation of the various modes of recita- 
tion, a Vedic Pandit is required to have studied by heart also 
the ancillary literature, thus making a total of ten books (dasa 
granthas). The ten books are: Samhita, Pada, Brahmana, 
Aranyaka, Siksa, Kalpa, Vyakarana, Nirukta, Chandas and Jyotisa. 
A comprehensive study of one particular school of Veda requires 
a period of not less than twelve years. One can imagine the 
efforts of memory a Vedic Pandit must have been required to 
make in order to complete his studies. 


Master of memory 


A typical example of a Vedic Pandit, who has attained complete 
mastery over memory of one school of the Veda, namely, the 
Rgveda together with the ancillary texts as well as certain other 
texts, has been provided by Vedamirti Sakharam Balkrishna 
Kagalkar Joshi, popularly known by the surname YEDURKAR, 
residing in Kurundwad, District Kolhapur of Maharashtra State. 
He was born as a member of a DeSastha Rgveda Brahmana family 
on the 23rd September 1887. He is a follower of the Aégvalayana 
„Sūtra of the Sdkala recension of the Rgveda. After his upanayana 
ceremony he studied the Rgveda under his father. His father 
died when he was only sixteen. Later on, he continued his 
studies under Balambhatta Dattambhatt Damle of Nrsishhavadi. 
In course of time he finished the study of the dasa Granthas and 
also the jaté and ghana modes of recitation. He successfully 
passed through the examination of Rgveda dasa Granthas held by 
the VedaSastrottejaka Sabha of Poona in 1921. Later on he per- 
formed. Jatapardyana at Kolhapur, Nysirnhavadi and other places, 
and the pardéyana of dasa Granthas at Morgaon (Dist. Poona). At 
Gokarn in North Kanara District, he recited the ghana recitation 
of the ninth Mandala of the Rgveda. 
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so that he'cọuld handle that text in any way he liked. The fol- 
te are the ways in which he can recite the entire Rgvedic 
ext:, l 


(i) To recite the Rgveda in the regular or the reverse 
order, 


(ii) To recite an alternative verse or half-verse or a quarter 
of a verse in the regular order or the reverse order, 


(iii) To recite, in the correct sequence, verses in two or three 
or more groups one by one either in the regular order 
or in the reverse order, 


(iv) To recite the verse in one group in the regular order and 
in another group in the reverse order, one by one, 


(v) To recite the correct verse when the reference of Astaka, 
Adhyaya and Varga is given, 


(vi) To give the correct reference in Astaka, Adhyaya and 
Varga of a given verse. 


Tn order that’ an ordinary person, who may not be conversant 
with the Rgvedic text, should be able to appreciate the feats of 
his memory, Vedamirti Yedurkar has studied by heart the 
Bhagavadgita which he can recite following the above-mentioned 
ways. He has also studied by heart the Visnusahasranamastotra. 
And he can recite, one by one, the verses from the Rgveda, the 
$lokas from Bhagavadgita and from Visnusahasranama in a regular 
order or a reverse order, either serially or alternately or leaving 
out any fixed number of verses and slokas. 


The marvellous memorizing capacity of this great Vaidika 
has been tested by many men of eminence—in India and abroad, 
and there is no wonder that he has been honoured by many 
an Acharya-Pitha and many an institution of learning. The 
Sanga Veda Vidyalaya of Varanasi conducted by Panditaraja 
Rajesvarasastri Dravid honoured him in 1957. The titles of 
Vaidikacidamani, Vaidikasiromani, Vedacarya and Vaidikasarva- 
bhauma have been conferred on him. Years ago a conference of 
Vaidikas had assembled in a village in Jalgaon District of Maha- 
rashtra. Competitions to recite the danda and ratha modes of 


recitation of a given portion of the Rgveda at one day’s notice 


were held there, and Sri Yedurkar was one of the two Vaidikas 


who proved successful in those competitions. 
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Recently, the Government of India have given Sri Yediarkar 
a prize of Rs. one thousand five hundred only in appreciation of 
his achievements in the sphere of the Vedic recitation. Even 
at the age of 74, when he is rather depressed in “health and his 
eyesight has become weak, Vedamirti Yedirkar can exhibit the 
feats of his sharp memory with undiminished efficiency. 


Let us hope that the tradition of such wonders in India 
goes on unbroken. 


SECTION IT; REPORTS OF SEMINARS 


KATHAKALI 


The Institute of Traditional Cultures conducted a seminar 
on “Kathakali, its history, present position and future” in 
Room No. 18 of the University Buildings on 8th September, 1960. 
The following were present: 


Director : 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, (Later Dr. K. K. Pillay took the 
chair at the request of Prof. Sastri as he had to leave 
before the end of the seminar). 


Leader: 


Dr. S. K. Nayar, M.A., Ph.D., Reader and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Malayalam, University of Madras. 


Participants: 

1. Dr. K.K. Pillay, M.A., D.Litt., D.Phil, (Oxon), Professor 
of Indian History, University of Madras. 

2. Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Ancient 
History and Archaeology, University of Madras. 

3, Sri M. Mariappa Bhatt M.A. Professor of Kannada, Uni- 
versity of Madras. 

4. Dr. Kunjunni Raja, M.A. Ph.D., Reader in Sanskrit, 
University of Madras. 

5. Mr. M. S. Gopalakrishnan M.A., M.Litt, Lecturer in 
Anthropology, University of Madras. 

6. Miss Light Isaac, Lecturer in Music, University of 
Madras. 

7. Sri E. Krishna Iyer, B.A, BL., Honorary Secretary, 
Madras State Sangita Nataka Akadami, Madras. 

8. Sangitakala Sikhdmani Prof. R. Srinivasan, M.A., (Retd. 
Principal of University College, Trivandrum). 

9. Dewan Bahadur, K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A., B.L., 
Retired Judge, Madras. 
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26. 


27. 


- Miss Inez Metzl, (Ford Found 


. Sri C. Rādbākrishna Śarmā, 
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Sri K. Sankara Menon, M.A., Director, Kalakshetra, 
Adyar, Madras-20. 


_ Sri Chandu Panikar, Kathakali Acharya, Kalakshetra, 


Adyar, Madras-20. 
Sri Kunhi Raman, Kathakali Instructor, Kalakshetra, 
Adyar, Madras-20. 


. Sri A. N. Paraguraman, Principal, Minerva Tutorial Col- 


lege, Madras. 


. Sri K. M. George, Regional Secretary, Sahitya Akademi, 


Southern Regional Office, Madras. 

Vidvān C. L. Meenakshi Amma, “Lexmi Nilayam”, 11, 
Fast Circular Road, Mandavelipakkam, Madras. 

Sri P. R. Srinivasan, M.A., Asst. Superintendent, for 
Epigraphy, Ootacamund. 

Sri K. V. Nambidrip&d, Assistant Professor of Malayalam, 
Presidency College, Madras-5. 

Dr. A. C. Chettiar, M.A., M.L.C., Editor, English Tamil 
Dictionary Department, University of Madras, Madras-5. 
Sangita Bhisanam S. Ramanathan, Inspector of Music 
Schools, Madras State, Sangita Nataka Sangham, 
1/20, Sydoji Street, Triplicane, Madras-5. 


. Sri K. K. Varma, B.A., B.L., “Kairali”, 2/17, Nungam- 


bakkam High Road, Madras-6. 


- Miss Rita Ganguly (Research Scholar—Govt. of India— 


in Kathakali), 2, Lattice Bridge Road, Adyar, Madras-20. 
Mrs. Vasantha Naidu (Research Scholar—Govt. of India— 
in Kathakali), 15, M. K. Amman St., Mylapore, Madras-4. 


Miss Lycette de Pedragosa Nadol, M.A. (Dancer) 
Kalākshetra, Adyar, Madras-20. 


ation Scholar in Bharata 


Natyam from New Delhi), Ajanta Hotel, Mylapore, 


Madras-14. 
r N.A., Language Assistant, 
Sahitya Akadami, Regional Office, Madras. 


Dr. Ricardo Krebs, Professor of Hist i i 
a I or History, Universidad de 


Smy. Indira Devi; MA Research Stud i 
j eka. i ent, Pr 
College Women Students’ Hostel, Madras-5, ere 
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28. Smy. K. A. Kalavathi, M.A., Research Student, Presidency 
College Women’s Hostel, Madras-5. 


29. Smy. T. A. Sarasvati, M.A., Lecturer, Presidency College 
Hostel, Madras-5. 


30. Smy. D. C. Sarasvati, M.A., Research Student, Sanskrit 
.Dept., University of Madras. 


31. Capt. A. K. Chatterjee, Army Officer, HQ 17, Infantry 
Division c/o 56 A.P.O. 

32. K. N. Ezhuthachan, Lecturer in Malayalam, University of 
Madras. 


Welcoming the invitees, the Director said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men—We have met here to listen to Dr. S. K. Nayar on Kathakali, 
its history, present position and future, and I hope all of you will 
discuss his paper on the subject, His talk will be accompanied 
by demonstration, which may take a little time. I think it is just 
as well that the demonstration could go side by side with the talk, 
rather than be put off to a later stage. It is a very topical subject; 
Kathakali has come to its own after quite a long time now, and 
I have not seen Dr. Nayar perform it, but I understand he is an 
expert in that art. I do not wish to stand between you and 
Dr. Nayar any longer and I request him to lead the seminar. 


Dr. S. K. Nayar: Friends: —Let me at the very outset thank 
the Director, Prof. Sastri, for having given me an opportunity 
for placing before you for discussion at this seminar a paper on 
Kathakali. I have interested myself in Kathakali art both in 
theory and practice. I am afraid I shall not be able to do 
full justice to the subject, in the course of this seminar, because 
it is so vast and would require many sittings. So, I give you only 
a bird’s eye view of the origin and development of the art of 
Kathakali with its salient features accompanied by demonstration. 
1 will be failing in my duty if I do not introduce Mr. Chandu 
Panikar who is present here. He is the Chief Instructor of Katha- 
kali in Kalakshetra; in spite of his advanced age (88) he is kind 
enough to be with us to-day. Mr. Panikar is now the best living 
exponent of Kathakali, and the next best actors now living are 
either his direct disciples or those trained in his school. He was 
recently honoured by the President of” India with the National 
Award for Kathakali. His disciples present here have agreed to 
demonstrate my talk: I am grateful to the Director of Kalak- 
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shetra Mr. Sankara Menon who is present here for having kindly 
brought his students to participate in our Seminar.* 


KATHAKALI, ITS HISTORY, DEVELOPMENT AND FUTURE 


The History of an art-form is difficult to trace. Art is a 
dynamic expression of human sentiments. and thereforé it can 
never take a definite form or characteristic even at the time of 
its origin. Some arts are born as infants. Others are born as 
adults as if they were there already with the origin of human race. 
This variety of art forms like dance and music develops with the 
advancement of humanity, and their developed forms making their 
appearance at different stages of the growth of culture and civili- 
zation give us the impression that they were born afresh at diff- 
erent periods. The history of such art forms is, therefore, the 
evolutionary history of the traditional culture and civilization of 
the people who own them. 


The art of Kathakali is one such, and its history and develop- 
ment faithfully represent the various stages of the social and 
cultural history of the people of Kerala. Kerala has been ever 


The Kalakshetra artistes enacted by way of demonstration Kalzina~ 
saugandhikam, an episode from the Mahabharata. The party consisted of 
Mr. Chandu Panikar, Chief Instructor of Kathakali at the Kalakshetra Art 
Centre and his disciples: (1) Mr. Kunhiraman, Kajhakali Instructor, 
(2) Dhananjayan (Government of India scholar), (3) Nambisan (musician), 
(4) Krishnan Kutti (Drummer) and (5) Krishna Marar (Chenda Player). 
The story of Kalyanasaugandhikam is this: At the request of Pāñchāli (Drau-~ 
padi) , Bhima goes along the forest in search of Saugandhikam, a rare flower. 
On his way he had to pass through Gandhamadana mountain where his 
half-brother Hanuman, the Monkey God, was doing penance. As he came 
along, Bhima felled trees on his way with his mace (gadā) and frightened 
the birds and the beasts. Hanuman, in his meditation of Rama, was dis- 
turbed, and he wondered who this newcomer could be. Puffed with pride 
Bhima spoke angrily to Hanuman. Ultimately Hanuman humbles Bhima’s 
pride. Before leaving the forest with the rare Saugandhika flower Bhima 


i his original form. Before arti hima 
Cokie to come to the rescue of the Pandavas - the 
Saas ri eit a ater Miss Rita Ganguly, Government of India Research 
fom Rulminfs sepia weve hat ee by eeting a piece 

: where ini i 
the temple before meeting Lord Krishna S With her sakhi goes tu 
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a puzzle -to the historians and a problem ‘to the politicians, and 
therefore the study of its social, cultural and political history has 
never been successfully made by any one. In fact there is no 
proper channt] of approach to these problems excepting that 
through the study of some of the best representative types of arts. 
The art of Kathakali is indeed the best representative type of 
Kerala art which portrays the unique characteristics of the people 
of the country. 


The most confronting problem now facing the historians, 
whether they be of language, culture, or art, is about the discrimi- 
nation of the Aryan and Dravidian phases of modern Indian 
culture. What is known as Aryan at present is not purely Aryan, 
and the same may be said about the Dravidian culture and civili- 
zation. However, the study of the history and development of an 
art form like Kathakali now being made in the following pages 
is based mainly on the broad criteria now accepted with regard 
to the distinction between Aryan and Dravidian civilizations. 


No doubt, the Dravidian culture taken as a whole is not 
heterogeneous; but some of its main components or tributaries 
stand out with characteristics of their own. 


The culture, religion, social set up, language and arts of Kerala 
claim a speciality in the sense that though they are in spirit and 
content cent per cent Dravidian in form, they easily pass for Aryan. 
The best example for this is its language, Malayalam. To a non- 
Malayali, the modern Malayalam language strikes exactly as an 
‘Apabhraméga’ of Sanskrit where the influence of Sanskrit in 
Malayalam has least changed its structure. 

The country of Kerala is rich in natural resources. From 
pre-historic days, she has been attracting the attention of foreign 
travellers, nomads, and entrepreneurs in the field of trade and 
commerce. 

Consequently, there grew in her fertile soil a strange amalga- 
mation of tenets and practices. All religious tenets are there 
without prejudice to one another. Saivism and Vaishnavism, 
which are at loggerheads elsewhere in South India, know no diff- 
erences in Kerala. Aryans and Dravidians have never fought in 
this land of plenty and prosperity. In the different periods of 
our cultural history, one can easily note an attempt on the part 
of both the races for mutual adjustment and reconciliation. 


This fact is well manifest in the social and religious set-up 
of the two major races of Kerala, the Nambūdiri Brahmans who 
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are supposed to be the custodians of Aryan civilization, and 
Nayars, considered to be the Dravidian representatives of the 
land. The former, are responsible for the advent of Aryan culture 
in Kerala which is manifest through the propagatien of Sanskrit 
learning. The latter who formed a military class, never cared 
for anything religious or other-wordly, and in no time, therefore, 
became subject to the Nambidiri Brahmans who gradually rose 
to the status of land owners. 


Thus, there was a gradual process of transference of power 
from the Dravidians to the Aryans, the two never bearing any 
ill-will to each other. On the other hand, they recognized each 
other’s merits and exchanged the best of theirs between them. 
Art and literature therefore began flourishing under the patro- 
nage of both the races and the ultimate result was the outcome of 
a composite culture which stands best reflected in the great 
classical histrionic art, Kathakali. 


Three Categories 


It is worth while now to make a general survey of those rele- 
vant histrionic arts of Kerala which preceded Kathakali and out 
of which Kathakali was evolved. Broadly, the ancient histrionic 
arts of Kerala can be classified under three categories, the ritua- 
listic, secular and classical. 


Ritualistic 


Tiyyattu, Mudiyérru and Tiraiyattam are the major folk- 
dramas which come under ritualistic ones. They are enacted to 


propitiate the Mother Goddess Kali, the most popular deity of the 
ancient Dravidians, 


The theme of these folk-plays centres round the fight between 
the Mother Goddess and her opponent Daruka, an Asura. The 
encounter between them is staged by the priest-cum-dancer and 
his partner, called Parikarmi. The chief priest after conducting 
the preliminary rituals addresses himself to impersonate the God- 


dess and comes to the Court-yard of the temple wherein the 
ritual is being conducted. 


There is ho elaborate arrangement for sta: itori 
ge or auditorium. 
A small pandal, with a lamp posted in front of it, serves the 
purpose of the stage. The vi ge folk squat around the pandal 
to witness the performance, A few instruments like Chenda 
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(Drum), Ilattālam (cymbals) and Chengila (gong) are played 
when the chief priest in the attire of the Mother- Goddess appears 
in front of thé instrumentalists, behind the lamp, where a small 
cloth held by two men represents the curtain. 


Musical Narration 


A musician narrates the episodes of the Mother Kali who is 
begot by Siva to kill Daruka, the Demon-king. The other priest, 
who plays the part of Daruka, appears somewhere in the court- 
yard at a distance, and then the curtain is removed to facilitate 
the approach and fight between the two actors. The tempo of 
the beating of the instruments is heightened and there ensues 
a terrible mock-fight between the two at the end of which Kali 
takes off the headgear of Daruka to symbolize the action of 
beheading. 


In this folk-play musicians in the background sing a song 
narrating the story. The actors resort to a sort of dancing (Nritta) 
and there is little of gestural representation of the dialogue 
between the two. It must be made clear, however, that this 
description of the folk play has not gone into the minute details 
of scenes which precede the main one, i.e., the fight between Kali 
and Daruka. 


This’ ritualistic folk-drama is the earliest type that could be 
traced and the later ones have profusely borrowed their main 
features from it. 


Inside Temples 


Classical: Kūttu: As secular folk-dramas are irrelevant to the 
context, we shall next proceed to examine a few types of classical 
plays. Of these Kūttu or Kidiyattam is the most noteworthy. 
It is conducted within the precincts of temples in a special theatre 
called Kittambalam. Kūttu, as the term signifies, is a dance 
performed by a privileged class of actors in Kerala called Chakki- 
yars, an intermediary community (Antarala varga). Under the 
broad division of Kittu there are various types of dances and 
dance-dramas like Prabandham Kiuttu, Nangyar Kiuttu and 
Kidiyattam. Originally the term Kittu signified all these types 
of dances and dance-dramas; lately the solo performances of 
Chakkiyars alone came to be known as Kittu, and Kidiyattam, 
which means literally the joint-acting though it formed a part 
of Kūttu, began to connote only full-fledged dramatic performances. 
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It is the staging of Sanskrit play in a peculiar manner that befits 
the customs and traditions of Kerala. It deserve special mention 
that in those days women also participated in these ‘plays. Perhaps 
Kidiyattam is the only drama which extended this privilege to 
the women of ancient, Kerala. (Possibly the name which means 
dancing together comes from this association of the two ‘sexes in 
this type—ed.) The mode of putting a play on board was quite 
different from what is now followed in present day theatres. For 
instance, a character in Kidiyattam, say the hero, recites a stanza 
first and depicts the idea obtained in it by employing the four 
types of Abhinayas, viz., Aharya (make-up), Āngika (gestural), 
Vāchika (verbal), and Sātvika (facial expression of innate feel- 
ings) propounded by Bharata in his Natya Śāstra. Of the four 
the actor gives special emphasis to Angika and Satvika types of 
Abhinayas. Thus, to enact one stanza of the play he may take 
two or three hours, making his audience focus their attention on 
his face and hands. 


Forward Step 


In Kidiyattam one can see the make up and costume of the 
actor being more attractively planned than in the older ritua- 
listice plays like Tiyyattu and Tiraiydttam. This is evidently a 
forward step in the development of the histrionic arts of Kerala 
from the ritualistic to the classical type. 


It might also be noted here that in the ritualistic type there 
was no adaptation of the canons of dramaturgy expounded by 
Bharata. In other words, the ritualistic types were out and out 
Dravidian or native and it is in the classical type that one finds 
infiltrations of Aryan modes of acting. 


Ashtapadiyattam: Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda became very 
popular in Kerala, and it was a regular feature in the temples of 
Kerala to recite the padams or songs of Gitagovinda in the Sopana 
or Margi style of music. No sooner had the system gained popu- 


larity than there arose another classical drama known as 
Ashtapadiyattam. 


There are only three characters in the drama, Krishna, Radha 
and her Sakhi. The musicians recite the padams from behind the 


actors who dance out the entire story representing the meaning 
of the padams in symbols of gestures. 


Krishnattam: (1660 A.D.). In imitation of Ash iyä 
nate .D.). ) tapadiyattam 
another classical drama was schemed by a Zamorin of Kozhikéde 
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(Calicut). ‘This is known as Krishnattam,.the story of which is 
taken from the Bhagavatam. The padams or songs for Krish- 
nattam are composed exactly on the model of. Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda, 


Krishnattam is a more elaborate and attractive drama than 
its predecessor; the characters are many in this; the story element 
is more prominent; the make-up and costumes modelled on a 
more ambitious level, and to all these, there are scenic arrange- 
ments also. Krishnattam can be conducted only in temples or in 
the palace of the Zamorin of Kozhikéde. Sacredness and sanctity 
are associated with this classical drama as a result of which it 
became the exclusive source of enjoyment for the privileged few. 


Ramanittam: In these circumstances it became an absolute 
necessity to have another popular entertainment along the same 
line which will be open to all. This need paved the way to the 
birth of a new histrionic feature. 


There is an interesting legend which bespeaks the origin of a 
new classical art out of Krishnattam. The Raja of Kottarakkara 
in Travancore, a contemporary of the Zamorin who invented 
Krishnattam, requested the latter to send his Krishnattam troupe 
to his place for a performance. The conservative Zamorin refused 
the request point-blank. Thereupon, the Raja of -Kottarakkara 
decided to meet the insult by inventing another drama. He adapt- 
ed the story of Ramayana as the theme and named it “Ramanattam” 
as against Krishnattam. 


One forward step he took in his drama was that his composi- 
tions were not exclusively in Sanskrit as was the case with his 
forerunner in the field. Ramanattam was in a mixed language 
of Sanskrit and Malayalam, giving more importance to the latter. 
The method of presenting the drama on the stage was not alto- 
gether different from that of Krishnattam. 


The name Kathakali was given to Ramanattam only when 
another poet-composer, the Raja of Kottayam, adapted some stories 
from Mahabharata. It did not take long for other gifted poets 
to compose many other stories for the purpose and it soon became 
the accredited fashion of the day for every writer to try his hand 
at Kathakali which ultimately developed into a separate branch 
of literature in Malayalam 


Training and Rehearsal: It is during the winter season that 
training is given to aspirants, Usually boys between the ages of 


B. 4 
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10 and 14 are recruited. The place where training, is given is 
traditionally known as “Kalari” which means literally, school. 
“AS3an” or the instructor receives his “Dakshina” or fee from the 
aspirants first at an auspicious hour of the day, and in tara he 
gives every one of them a piece of cloth called ‘Kachcha’ to be 


tied around the loins. ‘ 


Then commences a course of tremendous physical exercise. 
This takes place every day till the boys perspire profusely and 
their bodies become fatigued. Later in the day they have to lie 
flat on the ground upon their back when the instructor applies 
a specially made medicated oil, mixture on their bodies. The 
instructor then massages the body with his legs as well as his 
hands, Every inch of the boy’s body up to the neck is thus mas- 
saged for about two hours at a stretch. The face also is rubbed 
smooth with the oil to give the chin, eyebrows and cheeks the 
required form. 


For three months: So much done, the boys take a bath and 
after the routine meals they again come to the class to learn the 
Mudras or hand poses and various types of dances. For three 
months consecutively the boys undergo this severe training; at 
the end of this period they are usually allowed to take the role 
of minor characters. In other words, three months’ regular course 
gives them merely an initiation into the field, and it requires 
another six or eight years of regular training to make them expert 
artistes. The physical exercise goes on only for three winter 
months; for the rest of the year the students travel around with 
the experienced troupes of artistes to gather first hand knowledge 
of acting. The physical exercises and the massage of the body 
with medicated oil give sufficient suppleness and agility to the 


body, every inch of which should be highly pliable for good 
performance. 


The Make-up: The process of make-up and dressing is as 
elaborate as the training given to the artistes. The materials for 
the make-up and dress do not cost much even in these days 
of inflation. Clothes of different colours, card-boards, coloured 
papers, pearls, peacock feather, rice powder, lime, turmeric powder 
and charcoal, are the important materials required by the troupe 
to meet green room requirements. With coloured peacock feather 
they make the head-géar, called ‘Kiritam’. With light wood nd 


rie papers the breast-plates and other ornaments are easily 
made, 
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If the performance is to commence at 8 p-m. the actors retire 
to the green room as early as 6 p.m. to finish their make-up in 
time. The antiste first washes his face with water, and himself 
darkens his eyebrows and eyes with collyrium. Then he makes 
a small line around his face along his cheeks to touch the chin 
just below the lower lip. 


This is the border on which another expert is to work for 
two hours building up a white thick border with rice powder and 
lime mixed together. This is Chutti, the most artistic of face 
make-ups and the most intricate manual work for the make-up 
man. Chutti is put on the face of some male characters only 
and never on the face of a female character. After finishing the 
Chutti the artiste is left to himself to complete his face make-up 
and dressing which is not a difficult task. 


The Characters: According to the difference in the face 
make-up, the characters in Kathakali fall into the following types: 


Pachcha (Green): The good natured people, usually kings 
and lords, are represented in ‘pachcha’ which derives its name 
from the green paint given to the face. Krishna, Rama, Arjuna, 
Bhima, Yudhishthira, Nala are some of the characters who come 
under Pachcha. 


Katti (Knife-shaped): Crooked and wicked characters, even 
if they be kings and lords, are differentiated from Pachcha by a 
knife-shapped reddish marking on both sides of the nose, stretch- 
ing to the cheeks. Duryddhana, Sisupala and Ravana come under 
this category. 

Tādi (Bearded): More wicked persons are represented 
with a beard which gives them the name Tādi. There are two 
types of Tadis, the white bearded ones called Vellattadi and the 
red bearded ones called Chuvanna Tadi. Hanuman is an example 
for the former and Duśśāsana of the latter. 


Kari (Black): The most wicked characters, both males and 
females, paint their faces black and wear jet black dresses. 
Rakshasas and forest-dwellers come under this division. Kali and 
Siva in the guise of a hunter are represented in Kari. 


Minukku (Shining): The females,.brahmans and sages do 
not have Chutti or the white border on their face. Their face 
is painted with shining yellow colour ‘and hence they are called 
Minukku or the shining ones. 
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A few insignificant characters like the charioteer, mahout, 
messengers and servants do not have any special face make-up. 
They simply paint their eye-brows with collyrium agd wear white 
turbans. Minor monkey characters and old women wear masks. 


It must be specially mentioned that make-up in Kathakali 
is devised in such a manner as not to betray the face-cut of any 
artiste. This speciality in the make-up helps the audience to have 
a constant and consistent conception of a particular character 
notwithstanding the peculiarities of the face-cut each artiste 
possesses. 


The dressing below the waist is done in a manner facilitating 
free movement of legs while dancing. This aspect of dressing 
will be invariably the same for almost all characters with the 
exception of the minor and less significant ones. 


Instruments and Music: Four types of instruments are used 
for Kathakali. They are, Chenda (drum), Chengila (gongs), 
Ilattalam (cymbals) and Maddalam (a bigger variety of Mridan- 
gam). The first three are known all over India. But the fourth 
one, Maddalam, more correctly known as Vira Maddalam, is an 
indigenous instrument of Kerala. And the combination of these 
four instruments is something very peculiar, the reverberating 
sound they produce having hardly anything equal to it outside 


Kerala. 
Of these four instruments, Chengila and Ilattalam are handled 


by two musicians They regulate the tim} a i 
i ; timing or tāla which 
according to Kathakali, are: 


(8), Jhampa (10), Triputa (7), 
aka (6), Muriyatanta—Caypu (3%). 
aksharakala or beatings. The Kavit- 
bove Tālas goes thus: Ekam: Tel, 
Cempata (Adi): Tei-yyah-ta-ta. Dhi-hi-dhi-hi. 

Jhampa: Tei-hita-ti-nta-ta-kita-dhi, dhi, kita, 

Triputa: Dhiyam-ta-dhiyam-dhi-yam, 

Atanta: Tai-hi-ta-ta-ta, dhi, hi, tanta, ta-dhi-hi-dhi-hi. 
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Two Schools. 


‘The musi¢ of Kathakali affords ample scope to scholars to 
investigate into the minute and subtle differences between the 
two schools of Carnatic music, the Sdpana or Margi and Dééiya. 
The Sopana or Margi style of music is followed by the Kathakali 
musicians although, these days, we hardly hear the genuine Sdpana 
style. It was through Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda that the Sopana 
style of music became popular and deep-rooted in Kerala. 


The savants of Carnatic music have admitted that there are 
many obsolete Ragas found in Kathakali music which, according 
to them, has the privilege of being the only true representative 
of the Margi style. Nattakkurifiji and Pati are examples of two 
rare Ragas in Carnatic music which have been retained in Katha- 
kali music and which have become almost extinct in other parts 
of South Indian Music. 


‘Music for acting’ is the dictum followed in Kathakali. Katha- 
kali music, therefore, has never developed into higher technica- 
lities reached by the Dési style of Carnatic music. No Kathakali 
musician ever need learn the ‘Saptasvaras’ to become an expert 
in his profession unlike other musicians. The Padams with their 
respective Ragas are taught by his instructor in the traditional 
method in which the Ardhana and Avardhana of the Svarasthanas 
are never practised with the help of Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni, 
the seven fundamental svaras. Instead they use ‘A’, the first letter 
of their alphabet in learning the Svarasthanas. 


I am not competent enough to say which of the two methods 
is to be more admired. . The Kathakali musicians always have to 
sing in the open air and the Sruti is to be adjusted with the 
reverberating sound of the beatings of the aforesaid four instru- 
ments. Any musician knows that in this respect the Kathakali 
musician is placed at a disadvantage: However, I may be per- 
mitted to state that there is much to be explored in the Kathakali 
music. 


The Ragas 


The most popular Ragas used in Kathakali are! 


Todi, Kalyani, Kambdji (Kamodari), Yadukula Kambdji 
(Yerikkila Kamodari), Ananda Bhairavi, Nilambari, Sankara- 
bharanam, Khandaram, Dhuka Khandaram, Bhairavi, Pati, Natta. 
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Nattakkurinji, Kannakkurinji, Uśēni, Mukhari,- Méhanam, 
Dwijavanti, Pantuvarali, Savéri, Asavéri, Indalam, Gaulipanta, 
Nathanamagri, Kedaéragaudam, Malahari, Ahari, Surutti, Balahari, 
Punnagavarali. 

Maradhanasi, Madhyamavati, Sarangam, Puranira, Bhipalam, 
Saurashtram, Samantalahari, Kédaram, Kapi, Kurunji, Srikandhi, 
Mangalakausi. 


Navarasam, Gopikavasantam, Pirvikalyani, Suddha Bhairavi, 
Vekata, Kedāra Panta, Samanta Malahari, Mahuri, Purvali, 
Vrndavana Sarangam, Devagandharam, Indisa, Desakshi, Chen- 
churutti, 


Long before a Kathakali performance is due to begin, the 
artistes retire to the green-room. The instrumentalists collect on 
the open courtyard where the performance is to be conducted 
and play on the accompaniments for a while. This is an announce- 
ment to the villagers that there would be a performance that night: 
it is called Keli Kottu. 


Meanwhile the stage for the performance has to be prepared. 
There need not be a raised platform for the stage; a small pandal 
supported by four posts indicates the stage. The size of the stage 
for Kathakali artistes, is limited to four steps in all directions. 


Even the most experienced Kathakali artistes, sometimes forget 
the fact. 


y Mr. E. Krishna Iyer: If so, what happens if a big fight takes 
place? 


Dr. Nayar: They should have thought of this. 


_Mr. A. N. Parasuraman: When Duśśāsana, Duryédhana and 
Bhima fought the stage has been, I think, 16 feet. 


Mr. E. Krishna Iyer: The rule mentioned by Dr. Nayar may 
be general with scope for exceptions. 


Dr. S. K. Nayar: Yes. 


the open courtyard, facing the stage, 
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As soon as the lamp is lit, all the instrumentalists excepting 
the drumbeater come to the stage and-play for a while. This is 
again to announce that the play is about to commence; this is 
known as Kélikkai. 


Musician begins 


The kélikkai over, two men hold a curtain just behind the 
lamp, and then the chief musican begins to sing the benedictory 
song propitiating the favourite deities, Ganapati, Sarasvati, Vishnu 
and the rest. While the benedictory song is being sung an artiste— 
usually a boy who is to take the role of a female character—dances 
behind the curtain facing the musicians to the tune of the song. 
This is known as Tédayam which means the beginning. 


The next is Purappdd, or the start, in which a male character 
in Pachcha and a female character in Minukku appear behind the ` 
curtain. They represent a God and His consort, or to be more 
accurate, the Paramatma and Jivatma, giving ‘DarSan’ to the audi- 
ence bit by bit, from head to foot (KéSadipadam)—first showing 
the top of the head, then the forehead, then the eyes, the nose, 
the neck and so on until they stand fully revealed. This is done 
by the curtain-men slowly lowering the curtain. As soon as their 
full figure flashes before the audience from behind the curtain, 
the curtain is raised again and the dancers disappear behind it. 
This précess of appearance and disappearance is thus shown three 
or four times, to the rhythm of the drum and other instruments 
(the drummer comes to the stage only now). At the end of 
it the curtain is completely removed, so that the audience can have 
a full view of the two actors dancing to the tune of another bene- 
dictory song sung by the musicians. The actors never open their 
mouth. A decorated canopy and other paraphernalia are there 
to give the scene a divine background. 


Alternately 


The Purappad over, the actors go off the stage, and the two 
musicians with the other two instrumentalists come forward a 
step or two to the stage proper. Now it is their turn to exhibit 
their talents, first jointly, then one by one. 


The chief musician recites the first two lines of a padam from 
Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda beginning with ‘Manjutara kunjatala 
keli sadane’ in one Raga and his assistant repeats it in the same 


Raga. At the end of this the drum and the Maddalam get their 
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chance. After the finish, the musicians again begin the song, now 
reciting the next two lines in another Raga and leaving the 
Tirmana or finish to the other two. Now another round of rhythm 
or Talavatta (a cycle of rhythm) is played. This method of inter- 
mittently exhibiting their respective talents is continued for about 
an hour and a half till the sixteen lines or eight couplets of the 
Padam are sung out and the talents of the drummers shown in 
full. This item is called ‘Manjutara’ or ‘Mélappada’. The story 
proper commences only after these preliminary items, that is the 
items from Kélikottu to Manjutara. All the performances should 
have these preliminary items as an invariable feature, even if 
plays are conducted on the same stage consecutively for several 
days. 


The Story Proper 


The entire play is written in Slokas and padams (songs); the 
Sloka is used by the author to narrate the trend of the story and 
the latter to depict the dialogue between the characters. ‘The 
musicians recite the Sloka which is set in a particular Raga. The 
curtain will be held up at this time. As soon as the recitation 
of the Sloka is over the curtain is pushed aside or dropped down 
to unveil the characters who might have already taken their 
positions on the stage by now. They slowly approach the burning 
flames of the lamp so that the audience may get a close-up view 
of the painted faces. Under the light, their faces shine bright, 
and the rolling eye-balls below the curved black eye-brows move 
up and down to the rhythmic beatings of the four accompaniments. 
The musicians are now silent, regulating the time of Tala which 
takes a complete round as the actor finishes his foot-work, one or 
two rounds according to the prescribed formula of the type of 
dance he is to do. 

Having finished the first round (Talavatta), the actor strikes 


a pose which the story at that juncture demands of him and the 
musicians begin the Padam. The 


This aspect of Kathakali constitutes th 
entire drama, for the mute actor now tu 
his eyes and hands, especially when 


e ‘sine qua non’ of the 
rns highly eloquent with 
there is a sentiment like 
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love, anger or disgust to be expressed. Every word in the song 
is given an elaborate gestural exposition by the actor; he does 
not leave out even a preposition or a conjunction, but symbolizes 
it with his long tapering fingers. The musicians have now to be 
careful and go on reciting every word of the Padam (song) 
repeatedly so as to give the actor as much time and scope as he 
wants to interpret it in symbols. 


A couplet thus repeatedly sung and the meaning of it 
thoroughly acted out in symbols, the musicians gave the actor 
time to relax. This does not permit him to leave the stage; rather, 
he has to resume another pose and finish a round of dance to the 
rhythm of the accompaniments. This dance for relaxation is 
technically called ‘Kalasam’. After Kalāsam, the musicians sing 
the next couplet of the song, and the actor continues as before, 
at the end of which he takes up another Kalasam. 


The story is thus pushed further and further ahead with 
songs and ślokas. The curtain is held up to mark the end of each 
scene, 


No actor in Kathakali takes to the Vachikabhinaya. The 
wicked characters are allowed to open their mouth at times and 
make a rcar or produce some terrifying noise. But that is all. 


A-Nritya Art 


According to the dramaturgy of Bharata, the histrionic arts 
are classified, under three heads, Nritta, Nritya and Natya. Nritta 
consists of the rhythmic movements of limbs. It is pure dance. 
But Nritya aims at presenting the meaning of a Padam or song 
with the aid of symbols like gestures. 


Natya is the technical name given to the method of presenting 
the sentiment or Rasa with the help of facial muscles, eyes and 
eye-brows. In short, Natya is the ‘Rasabhinya’. 


In Kathakali all the three aspects find a place, though Nritya 
is the most vital. But it should be remembered that Nritya is 
lifeless without Natya or Rasabhinaya and hence both are equally 
important in Kathakali. The various Kalāsams and other dances 
shown during Todayam and Purappad constitute the Nritta aspect 
of Kathakali. There are both the Tandava and Lāsyg style of 
dances extant in Kathakali although the majority of dances are 
of Uddhata type. 

B. 5 
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Mudras 


It is believed that the Mudras have originated from, the 
Tantric cult. The language of gesture resembles to some extent 
the language of words. There is an alphabet which consists of 
twenty-four basic gestures, the permutations and combinations 
of which represent the vocabulary of a spoken language. 


The following are the twenty-four basic gestures as given by 
Bharata ın his Natya Sastra and as adopted by the Kathakali 
artistes though with slight variations in.their significance. 


Patākā, Mudrakhya, Kataka, Musti, Kartarimukha, Suka- 
tunda, Kapitthaka, Hamsapaksa, Sikhara, Hamsāsya, Afjali, 
Ardhachandra. 


Mukura, Bhramara, Sichimukha, Pallava, Tripataka, Mriga- 
Sirsa, Sarpagirsa, Vardhamanka, Arāla, Urnanabha, Mukula, 
Katakamukha. 


Gestures can be shown with one hand or both the hands. 
The former is known as Asamyukta Mudra and the latter as 
Samyukta Mudra. With the basic gesture Pataka, the artiste can 
show Sun, King, Elephant, Lion, Bull, Crocodile, ete. The Pataka 
gesture held with both hands just in front of the breast all the 
fingers with the palm throbbing, represents the sun. The others 
can be shown by changing the position of the hands. 


The gusto of the gestural language lies in its movements and 
the various positions of the hand. Therefore, gestures can be 


effectively presented only through a living medium, namely the 
dancer, or the artiste, 


Literature 


; As already Stated, the art of Kathakali has given to Mala- 
yalam Language a new branch of histrionic literature known as 


i ; No poet was recognized 
‘during this period unless he wrote an Attakkatha, 7 
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the failure of other writers in producing first-rate literary works 
in this branch can be attributed to the‘fact that the writer was 
handicapped by the rigid technic of Kathakali which made it diffi- 
cult for him to achieve perfection of workmanship. In fact, the 
art of Kathakali is greater than its literature, and this accounts 
for the absence of further literary prodietians in the field in 
these days, although, from all corners of the world, a warm recep- 
tion is now being accorded to this great classical art of Kerala. 


It is interesting to note here that latterly some writers of 
dubious talents have attempted to produce Attakkatha literature 
on modern topics like Chinese War, Gandhi Vijayam and Hitler’s 
death. These works met with their doom as soon as they were 
produced. These modern topics or episodes cannot be presented 
in Kathakali mainly because the entire technic of this particular 
dance form has a classical atmosphere; no character but those 
having some supernatural quality about them can be effectively 
presented through the conventional and traditional form of 


Kathakali. 


But this does not mean that the technics of Kathakali art 
cannot be adapted to modern themes. Gopinath Udayaśankar and 
Ramgopal have been really successful in making use of the Katha- 
kali technic for various themes, some of them even of ultra-modern 
nature. 


Comparisons 


Yaksha Gana, Vithi Nataka or Terukkittu and Kichipidi 
dance are a few of the South Indian Dance-dramas which bear 
a distant resemblance to the art of Kathakali. According to scho- 
lars and critics these are folk-plays whereas Kathakali has, as we 
have seen, passed the stage of a folk-art and attained the status 
of a classical drama. 


Perhaps, in some respects, Bharatandtyam, is almost similar 
to Kathakali, particuarly in the Padyabhinaya aspect of the 
former. Bhagavata Mela Nataka which is in vogue in Tanjore 
District is yet another type of dance with many features claiming 
an equal status with Kathakali. It is certain that all these types 
of the histrionic arts of S. India had a common parentage, and 
to trace out their emergence from still earlier types of folk-dances 
will be an interesting and useful work for researchers in the field. 
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Dance dramas almost similar to Kathakali and jts sister arts 
of S. India are found also in Java and Sumatra which were once — 
part and parcel with Greater Indian Culture. 


It may be worthwhile to review the entire art of Kathakali 
with a view to establishing its place in the Dravidian culture. It 
is true that the art of Kathakali has been obviously influenced 
and to a great extent enriched by the canons of dramaturgy ex- 
pounded by Bharata. Kathakali literature contains a very high 
percentage of Sanskrit vocabulary and its literary conventions. 


Considering these obvious facts, one may doubt for a moment 
before calling it an entirely Dravidian art. But it may be safe to 
state that everything other than these two influences is indige- 
nous to S. Indian culture, and therefore, the art of Kathakali may 
be considered as the best expression of genuine Dravidian culture. 


Future of Kathakali 


A careful analytical study of any classical art would reveal 
the fact that most of the unwarranted elements that have crept 


nerate in its spirit. 
e artistes who were 
the society. General 
ed to be a pre-requi- 
The preceptors always 


act of sacrilege, 


The history and development of Kathakal 
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tion now reached by the art. Raja of Kottayam, Kalladikkottu 
Nambidiri, Kapplingattu Nambidiri; Véttattu Raja and the 
princes of Travancore royal family are but a few names to be 
mentioned in this connection. 


Sri Mukunda Raja and poet Vallattōl are responsible for the 
revival’ of Kathakali in modern times. By the establishment of 
Kerala Kalamandalam they could impart both general and special 
training to the students of Kathakali, both in art and literature. 
This institution attracted many foreigners and the poet himself 
made an all India tour with the Kalamandalam troupe populariz- 
ing Kathakali. The troupe had a trip to Far East also and artistes 
afterwards were sent to U.K. and America. Kathakali schools 
were thereafter started outside Kerala and the most important 
institution which patronizes this Kerala art is Kalakshetra at Adyar 
founded by Smty. Rukmini Arundale. It is quite gratifying to note 
that Smty. Rukmini Devi who could realize the greatness 
of this art adapted its techniques to various dance dramas pro- 
jected by her and blended them with those of Bharata Natya. 
Ramayana and Gitagovinda produced in Kalakshetra owe much 
of their success to their mode of blending the techniques of Katha- 
kali and Bharata Natyam. 


In the light of these new innovations and experiments made 
in Kathakali I am inclined to say that the form and content of 
Kathakali should be left as they are. But as a never ending source, 
the art of Kathakali affords facilities for an imaginative mind to 
adapt it for inventing new types of dance dramas to suit the 
modern taste. One has to tap it properly and handle it carefully. 
The art of Kathakali in this sense bears a natural resemblance 
with the classical language Sanskrit. Lovers of Sanskrit might 
out of their zeal and zest proclaim that it could be made even 
the lingua franca of India and be easily converted as a vehicle 
for modern ideas. But the hard fact about Sanskrit is there, that 
it could never be handled as easily and lightly as its savants claim 
it could be. Almost all provincial languages of India have pro- 
fusely borrowed from Sanskrit and on their part they have been 
immensely benefited from it. So also the art of Kathakali cannot 
go beyond a limit which it was destined by its hard and fast rules 
to reach. The moment it is lightly handled, it ceases to be the 
genuine art. At the same time it renders itself a rich source for 
all kindred arts to get themselves reorientated and reformed. In 
short the art of Kathakali has only a past. It doesn’t have a 
future to proceed further in its own way. Its future depends more 
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or less upon its being studied in its own pristine form and content, 
and being kept as a reservoir for other dance dramas to draw 
whatever they require from it. 


Mr. Sankara Menon: May I be permitted to correct the pos- 
sibility of a misapprehension in Dr. Nayar’s very generous refer- 
ence to the Kalakshetra. He said that in some of the dance 'dramas 
produced by Srimati Rukmini, Kathakali and Bharata Natya have 
been blended. He means, I suppose, that she used both styles and 
merely mixed them. Where it is Bharata Natya, it is pure and 
classical Bharata Natya, and where it is Kathakali it is pure and 
classical Kathakali. They are not blended. In the Gita-govinda 
there is no Kathakali at all. In the Ramayana, there is Katha- 
kali going side by side with Bharata Natya. There is no blending. 


Mr. E. Krishna Iyer: If in institutions like the Kalakshetra, 
Kathakali was mixed up with Bharata Natya in their dance- 
dramas for some time, such practice was before the spread of 
knowledge about Bhagavata Mela, when there was a misconcep- 
tion that Bharata Natya could be done only as a solo dance by 
women and that men had no place in it. The effective revival 
and popularization of the Bhagavata Mela tradition revealed that 
a whole dance-drama could be done in Bharata Natya technique 
and that men too could take part in it. 


Kathakali is essentially a dance-drama and not a solo dance, 
though interludes like peacock dance, Garuda dance, hunter dance 
and the like have a place in it. As a consequence of its being a 
dance-drama in the main, elaborately developed abhinaya is more 
important therein than Nrtta (pure dance). This has to be em- 
phasized, in view of the fact that many modern dances indulge in 
these solo dances and pass them off as Kathakali ! 


On the whole, this great art of Kerala can be Said to repre- 
sent in the main the masculine aspect in all its elemental vigour 
and power. The Tandava aspect (as it is understood nowadays 
in common parlance) is predominant though lasya too is present. 


A comparison between the Kathakali and Bhagavata Mel 
useful in this connection. tiia 


The Bhāgavata Mela dance-drama of Tamil Nā 
: lela d ad resembles 
Kathakali of Kerala iri being allnight shows without the stage 
Settings of modern dramas and in having such features os ‘Patra 


Praveéam’ or introduction of the chief characters of the Play with 
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song and dance. But the two differ in other respects. The abhi- 
naya of Kathakali, though rich and vivaciously exuberant too, 
differs in many aspects from that of traditional Natya SAstra, 
which is closely followed in the Bhagavata Mela. The dancer- 
actors in Kathakali do not speak or sing but expound their abhi- 
naya only mutely to the accompaniment of background music. 
In the Bhagavata Mela, the dancers speak and sometimes sing too. 
The element of ‘Vachika’ in its literal sense is present in the Bha- 
gavata Mela. Though in Kathakali there is vocal music also, the 
Maddalam (drum) is the dominant feature. In the Bhagavata 
Mela, there is a blend of vocal and instrumental music with many 
accompaniments like the flute, the violin and the Mridangam. In 
its costume, make-up and style of dance and abhinaya, the Katha- 
kali smacks somewhat of the eeriness of the earlier folk art, from 
which it has been evolved. The predominance of masculine vigour 
with fierce passions and thrilling realism characterize the Katha- 
kali as an art of dynamic energy. In contrast to it, the Bhaga- 
vata Mela dance-drama is subdued and restrained with the cha- 
racteristically suggestive gesture language in abhinaya and highly 
artistic designs in dance eschewing realism according to the con- 
ception of the Natya Sastra while the costume and make up are 
natural. Violent scenes of war and killing are represented realis- 
tically in Kathakali. But in the Bhagavata Mela they are taboo- 
ed and narrated only off the stage. All the same each has its 
own appeal. 


Prof. R. Srinivasan: ‘The historical background outlined by 
Dr. Nayar was illuminating and gave a good perspective to an 
understanding of the development of this unique art. 


People who see Kathakali for the first time might feel that it 
is all so weird, strange and even fantastic. But after a while they 
get into the spirit and atmosphere so peculiar to that art and 
realize they are lifted to a different world altogether, a world 
where gods and men and even animals live and move as if in an 
ordered plan. One aspect of Kathakali which is often missed by 
superficial critics is that in addition to being a Dance-Drama it 
is in a sense a Ritual. It is this ritualistic aspect that is largely 
responsible for the strange make-up and elaborate costuming. The 
success of any tantric ritual depends on strictly adhering to pre- 
scribed details. The object of tantra-cult is to make use of cer- 
tain physical adjustments down here to bring about connection 
with the unseen worlds. Any deviation from the prescribed con- 
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ditions will immediately affect the result of the ritual. I know 
that attempts were made ‘to simplify the costumes and make-up. 
The late poet Vallatté] himself was contemplating some such 
changes. But it was found that even a slight change materially 
affected the whole tone and character of the art. Vandalism in 
the garb of “modernism” has exercised its insidious influence in 
many regions and in some art-forms. But, thank God, its wily 
hand dares not touch Kathakali nor Bharatanatyam, as such. 
Nowadays all kinds of “dances”, under the general name “Oriental 
Dances”, provide ample scope for the intrusions of this vandalism. 


Dr. Nayar also referred to the Sdpana style of music peculiar 
to Kerala. This is in fact not anything different from our Kar- 
nataka music; only the mode of rendering is distinctive. Gene- 
rally s6pana music uses slow tempo, long pauses and plenty of 
accentuated gamakas or graces, particularly the dnddlita gamakas. 
This gives a characteristic aesthetic effect. 


Tala, the time-measure, plays a very important part in the 
art of Kathakali. To ears not accustomed to the volume of the 
sound of some of the drums used, some of the kalasas (winding 
up) at the end of a dance may seem unnecessary and overdone. 
It will, however, be seen shortly that this item is one which con- 
tributes in an important measure to the distinctive atmosphere of 
the art. In this connection it may be observed that rhythm plays 
a great part in bringing out the Bhāva of a piece sung. If the 
fingers or sticks play a proper rhythm on the drum, it will enhance 
the effect of the song and dance and help to reveal the bhava 
more strikingly. This is a distinctive feature of Kathakali. 


To put it in a few words, what distinguishes Kathakali from 
other dances and dance-dramas, is the ritualistic atmosphere which 
its dance and drama are designed to produce. 


Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri: I vividly recollect 
the time when in 1890, seventy years ago, I was a student in Tri- 
vandrum and witnessed a Chakkiyar Kūttu performance in front 
of the Sri Padmanabhasvami temple. It was a kind of mono- 
acting like Harikatha. The people literally sat at the feet of and 
around the artist and hung on his words. He combined story and 
humour, and irony and satire, and lashed out at the present times 
and men and manners under the guise of describing past events 


and occurren i i 
a ces relating to heroes and demigods and angels and 
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‘Kathakali is the dance-form prevalent in and peculiar to 
Kerala. It is a difficult and elaborate art and seeks to express 
a wide range ‘of emotions through Mudras (finger-gestures) and 
the movements of the eyes and eyebrows and cheeks and lips. 
Strict and severe training for many years '(6 years to 25 years) 
is required to attain a high proficiency in it. The dancers wear a 
peculiar costume and have a peculiar make-up, these varying 
with the Sattvic or Rajasic or Tamasic nature of the characters. 
The red colour indicates demons and the green colour indicates 
gods. The dances are of the vigorous Tandava type in which 
quick movement and rhythm are all important, while Bharata 
Natya is of the graceful lasya type. The rasas depicted are main- 
ly vira rasa (heroism) and adbhuta rasa (the marvellous) and 
raudra rasa (fury) and bhaydnaka rasa (fear or terror) along 
with hasya rasa (comic) and śringāra rasa (love) and bhakti rasa 
(devotion). The dancers are men. Till recently women did not 
take part in it but now they do so. The dancers used to paint 
their faces and later on wore painted masks. While Bharata- 
Natya is solo-dancing, Kathakali has sometimes got group-danced 
and dance-dramas also. (Contra E. Krishna Aiyar ante—ed.). 


Chakkiyar Kūttu and Kidiyattam are the older forms; of 
Kathakali. The Zamorin of Calicut added Krishnan Attam depict- 
ing the story of Krishna. The Raja of Kottarakarai (1575-1615 
A.D.) gave the art a new impetus by staging Raman attam depict- 
ing the story of Rama. Another form of Kathakali is Tullal which 
is a dance to the accompaniment of song and pantomine. There 
are three distant forms of tullal viz. dttan, sithakan and parayam. 
The former two are of a vigorous type while the last is suited to 
pathetic themes. Mohini attam is another variety of Kathakali. 


Some artists say that Kathakali artists use 9 movements of 
the head, 6 movements of the eyebrows, 11 movements of the eyes 
and 4 movements of the neck. Others say that Kathakali uses 
24 mudras. There are differences between the Kathakali Mudras 
and the Bharata Natya Mudras because of the diversity of the 
traditions. The book Hasta Lakshana Dipa gives vivid descrip- 
tions of Mudras. 


The Kathakali life centres to day are Vallattol Narayana 
Menon’s Kerala Kala Mandalam, Gopinath’s Natana Niketan 
formerly at Madras and now at Delhi, and Rukmini Devi’s 
Kalakshetra where the Kathakali artist is Chandu Panikar and 
which gives importance to both Bharata Natya and Kathakali. 


B. § 
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The tendency to day is to discard face-painting and wearing 
masks and to express emotions by songs and gestures and looks 
and movements of facial muscles. 


Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja: I think that the origin and develop- 
ment of Kathakali should be studied in the light of the ancient 
all-India tradition of staging Sanskrit plays, since it is clear that 
the Kathakali was modelled on the Kidiyattam in Kerala which 
was only a local variation of the ancient Indian tradition of stag- 
ing Sanskrit plays. It is true that at present in the whole of 
India it is only in Kerala that the traditional form of staging 
Sanskrit plays still survives; a study of the NatyaSdstra and the 
ancient Sanskrit plays, and the references from literary and 
historical sources, however, shows clearly that many of the plays 
were enacted in the different parts of the country as dance- 
dramas. The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien remarks, while describing 
the city of Mathura, that the Buddhist monks hired actors and 
staged the story of the conversion of Sariputra and Maudgalya- 
yana; obviously this must be the Sdriputraprakarana of Aśva- 
ghosa. (Chinese Literature, 1956, part 3, page 153). I-tsing refers 
to the staging of the play Ndgananda of King Harsa. In the 
Kuttantmata of the ninth century Kashmirean scholar poet 
Damodaragupta there is a detailed description of the staging of 
the first act of the Ratnavali; the close similarity of the details 
given there and the procedure adopted in the Kidiyattam in 
Kerala shows that the Kerala tradition follows on the whole the 
ancient procedure adopted in other parts of India as well. 


The reference to the Kott 


Regarding the close 
Kidiyattam the following p 


1. The make-up and ay: 
they are simpler and more indivi : In Kidiyattam 


similarity between Kathakali and 
oints may be noticed : 


a i, i ete. In Kidiyattam the 

ea a ie the face is Narrower, and the kaalia eael 

athakali. The Ingredients used for make-up are also 

hea oe Regarding influence of 
1, see Dr. K, Kunjunni Rs; 

eae unjunni Raja, 
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2. The handposes and the various other gestures are based 
on Bharata’s NdtyaSistra with minor changes. ‘There is an 
anonymous manual on hand-poses, called Hastalaksanadipika 
written for the use of the Chakkiyars for the Kidiyattam; it is 
the same text that is followed by the Kathakali actors even now. 
It may be remembered that the great patrons of Kathakali like 
the kings of Travancore used to get experienced Chakkiyars to 
teach the Kathakali actors in their troupe. And according to 
K. P. S. Menon (Kathakaliranga) the Raja of Véttattu got the 
help of some scholar from the Telugu country to effect some 
improvement in the Kathakali. 


It may be noted that while staging Sanskrit plays in ancient 
Indian theatre, not only the sentence meaning, but even the 
individual word-meanings were represented through gestures as 
in modern Kathakali. This is clear from the Nātyaśāstra and 
other works on dancing. Sarngadeva says that Natya consists of 
indications through gestures of the sentence meaning and the 
individual word meanings of the texts in a drama, and thus sug- 
gesting the sentiments and moods and that it is employed in the 
staging of dramas (Sangitaratnakara, Ch. on dancing. verse 33. 
Translated by Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja and Mrs. Radha Burnier, 
Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. 23 part 2). And Kallinadtha in his 
commentary on the same work gives a detailed word for word 
Abhinaya for the Nandi verse of Kālidāsa’s Vikramérvaégiya. 


3. Even in the introduction of scenes we find that Kidiyattam 
has a verse, composed by the Chakkiy4rs, to indicate the story as 
in the Kathakali. Thus the second Act of Ndagananda is 
introduced : 


Amalagunavibhisim siddhardjendraputrim 
acalavaratanijamandirat sadhu drstam 
manasijaparipakenalikhann indukante 
budhajananayanenduh patu Vidyddharendrah 


For all practical purposes one could say that the Kathakali 
is a popularized form of Kidiyattam which was exclusively a 
temple art, introducing the local language, and improving the 
music. Kidiyattam, of course, contains some indigenous elements 
owing to the influence of the popular folk dramas of Kerala. 


Sri S. Ramanathan: Some people might be tempted to rè- 
gard Kathakali and Terukkittu as two half-brothers. But Katha- 
kali having a highly evolved technique is quite distinct from the 
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Terukkittu of Tamil-nad which is clearly a folk-art ‘with very 
elementary music and dance. The complicated rhythmic patterns 
played on the cheņda (drum), the advanced technique and make- 
up, and the rigorous course of massage (exercise) for the body 
are all unique features of Kathakali. 


The story play or the dance-drama is not new to Tamilnad 
or Andhra. The Andhras have their Kūchipūdi dance dramas, 
and Bhagavata Mela Natakas have been enacted in several vil- 
lages in the Tanjore district though now they survive only in 
Melattir. The music of the Bhagavata Mela Nataka is of a high 
order. 


A study of the gestures used in Kathakali will show that they 
are the same as found in Bharata’s Natya Sastra, though there 
may be a few variations here and there. In my opinion, the 
statement that Kathakali has its own language of gesture will not 
stand scrutiny. The predominant rasa in Bharata-natya is 
Sringara, that in Kathakali being Vira rasa. I once witnessed the 
Velakali or war-dance of Kerala in which men in two rows attired 
in red dance with swords and shields in their hands. Bharata 
explicitly prohibits fights and death being shown on the stage. 


Some think that Mchini Attam in Kerala corresponds to the 
Bharata-natya of Tamil-nad. 


It is maintained that Kathakali music belongs to the Sdpana 
style; sopana literally means stairs. The music Kathakali is in 
no way different from Carnatic Music obtaining in Tamil-nad, 
Andhra and Mysore. Kédaragaula, Madhyamavati and Kambhoji 
—the ragas sung during the demonstration — are all current in 
Tamil-nad and they are very old rāgas. They figure in the 


Devaram music though named differently : Gandhara panchamam, 
Sendurutti and Takkesi, 


I believe that a deep study of the folk- 


music of Kerala will 
be very profitable, both from the literary and musical points of 
view. 


Sri M. S. Gopalakrishnan: 
was in S. Malabar, that I had the 
kali performances during the fes 
ple of Sasta. The Kathakali, as I see it, is 
educating the rural folk in the Pt a Pae o 


i great epics of this countr . To 
witness a Kathakali performance the high and the low a the 


It was in January, 1956, while I 
opportunity of witnessing Katha- 
tival celebrations in a village tem- 
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society cofne. I would call this art a functional and socio-religious 
one in character. It is an art that is rooted in devotion, that makes 
gestures speak; the Kathakali actor enters into the very nature 
of the characttr, the role of which he plays. If I may say so, 
Kathakali blends the body and the soul in a manner where we 
see the austerity of dances. Kathakali was once a seasonal celebra- 
tion in Kerala. I hear that new innovations are getting into this 
art-form in the sphere of make-up. A culture may borrow a few 
fine elements from a different culture. But the borrowed elements 
should not endanger the special characteristics of the borrowing 
culture. Though there is nothing orgiastic, we feel that Kathakali 
combines the Dionysian and the Apollonian elements in certain 
situations, here I mean that this depends on the nature of the 
theme of dance. If one has not the genius to enjoy it, Kathakali 
is all boredom. Even to appreciate it, a certain amount of train- 
ing in the technical and functional character of the art is necessary; 
the moral aspect of this art is superb. It aims at the integration 
of an individual. It is a significant contribution of Kerala to the 
cultures of the world. 


Sri P. R. Srinivasan: The excellent demonstration of the art 
as well as the comprehensive account of it by Dr. Nayar would 
show that the art is one of extreme specialization of the aspect of 
dngika-abhinaya or the Natya of the Bharata’s NatyaSastra. The 
intricateemanner of depicting the various bhdvas is common to the 
Bharatanatya and the Kathakali, but what distinguishes the latter 
is its excessive vigour, inclined rather much towards the uddhata 
type as against the apparent ldsya or the gentle nature of the 
former. Usually such elaboration of the details of the growth of 
a bhava are accomplished in the Bharata-natya by refined gestures 
with minimum of physical efforts. The emphatic manner of dis- 
playing some aspect of the same abhinaya in the Kathakali dance 
has its counterpart in the various folk dances such as the Karagam 
and Oyil-Gttam of Tamil-nad. It must be said at once that these 
folk dances have only a limited repertoire of actions while the 
Kathakali dance is of a higher type capable of rendering all that 
the Bharata-natya can possibly do. 


The inordinate leisure characterizing the display of the scenes 
from the Puranas is probably due to the’ fact that during the past 
the audience used to witness the enactment of a story continuously 
for days. This was the case with the Terukkittus in Tamil-nad. 
If this is accepted, then it follows that the people were capable 
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of understanding the nuances and subtleties involved in fhe ee 
ing through the dngika-abhinaya the various bhavas by the ero 
and heroine and ‘the villain, the appreciation of the audience being 
aided by the repetition by trained singers of relevant textual pas- 
sages set to simple but pure music. This music is again set in an 
orchestra of drums played upon by highly proficient drummers. In 
fact this orchestra seems to assist the actor a great deal in the 
rendering of the abhinaya; its help in displaying the various 
vigorous actions by the performer is especially noteworthy. In 
this respect the likeness of the Kathakali dance to some of the 
folk dances of Tamil-nad and its difference from the Bharata- 
natyam is marked. But for a study and appreciation of the nature 
and manner of depiction of any kind of feeling and physical action, 
the Kathakali affords infinite scope and in this respect it may be 
said to be unique. 


While one can understand the sentiments expressed by 
Dr. Nayar that the art should be preserved in its pristine form, it 
is difficult to appreciate the reasons he has given for the deteriora- 
tion or conventionalization of the art. According to him the 
decline has been due to the drafting into the profession of ignorant 
and illiterate persons and the orthodox ideas prevalent amongst 
them which prevented any adjustments or changes from entering 
into the display part. Far from this, according to us, neither were 
the so-called ignorant persons really ignorant, nor was. the con- 
ventionalization unnecessary, Though from the modern standards 
of education the ancient actors and actresses may appear ignorant, 
in so far as their understanding and knowledge of the subject was 
concerned there is reason to believe that they were quite know- 
ledgable. The very fact that in the second half of the twentieth 
century, there still exists the art in almost its pure form, at least 
in some centres in Kerala, but prominently at Adyar, is sufficient 
proof to show that the ancients who have been responsible for 
handing the art over were versed in their art, at any rate much 
more learned in it, than the so-called professors of modern times. 
The decline of the art is, therefore, more due to its exacting 
character and the intricate nature which frightened away people 
from learning it, than to the ignorance of its exponents. The 
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young men and women and to train them in the traditions. This 
is the only way for ensuring an unbroken continuity of the art 
in its classical form for the benefit of posterity. 


Sri K. K. Varma: I am glad to tell you that I was greatly 
benefited: by the interesting as well as instructive paper read by 
Dr. S. K. Nayar and the demonstrations staged by the Kalakshetra 
Artists. But the attempt of the sponsors of the seminar to squeeze 
it within this short space of time was a failure, because the sub- 
ject of the Seminar is so vast that you cannot do full justice to 
the subject in these three hours. It would have been better if 
the leader of the seminar had focussed the attention on a particular 
portion of the subject so that he could discuss it more elaborately 
and also the members of the Seminar could get more time to 
express their views on the subject. So, if the sponsors of this 
seminar intend to hold more seminars of this type on Kathakali, 
my humble suggestion is to split the subject into five parts viz., 
(1) History and evolution of Kathakali, (2) Music and Orchestra 
in Kathakali, (3) Abhinaya and Mudras, (4) Kathakali and other 
dance dramas of India, (5) Future of Kathakali, and to have sepa- 
rate papers read on these different sub-divisions. 


The leader of the Seminar devoted much of his time to examin- 
ing, explaining and analysing the history and evolution of Katha- 
kali and so, I don’t find it necessary to add anything more. What 
I want to say is a few words about its future. 


The future of Kathakali seems to me very bright, because 
almost all the art critics have already come to realize that “Katha- 
kali is one of the most highly perfected pantomime arts in the 
world” which forms “the vehicle of the root idea of Indian drama- 
turgy” that “the purpose of a play is neither to favour the Gods 
nor to present the true reflection of the world but to imagine its 
movements”. 


I admit that Purappadu, Tédayam and Ashta Kalasam are 
the most beautiful dances in Kathakali. But in order to make 
Kathakali more popular these dances should be cut short as far 
as possible, since they are the most difficult and complicated dances 
“with a very involved technique”. I am sure some of the exponents 
of Kathakali present here including Dr. S. K. Nayar will vehemently 
oppose any suggestion for a reform or change in this great dance 
drama. I wish to remind them that a‘ growing language or art 
cannot be imprisoned within the four walls of codes and conven- 
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tions, and their progress can neither be regulated nor controlled 
by individuals however influential they may be. As time marches 
on, changes are bound to take place in the thoughts and ideas, 
the hopes and aspirations of man in relation to his changed 
environments. In a dynamic society its art and culture cannot 
remain static. ‘Those who are over-zealous in maintaining Katha- 
kali in its original frame-work without giving consideration to the 
social, political, economic and cultural changes in modern society, 
will see (If they examine the history of the evolution of this 
pantomime art) that even Kathakali has undergone cataclysmic 
changes before appearing in its present form. “The synthesis of 
the language of gesture with the peculiar rituals in the temples, 
and the physical exercises of the Nayar Caste in their gymnasiums, 
called Kalaris, seems to have gone on for a long time and what we 
know as the classical Dance Art of Kathakali is obviously a cumula- 
tive growth from the social and historical background of Kerala”. 


Let us not restrain this “Cumulative growth” by retarding its 
progress. At the same time, let us not clamour for revolutionary 
changes in Kathakali which may destroy its individuality by 
depriving it of its essential characteristics. Let it flow through its 
proper channel. When we feel that it is drifting, we may raise 
a note of warning. We may put ‘bunds’ but not dams. 


Kathakali is dance drama which nearly attained perfection in 
the symbolic representation of the ‘bhavas’ by previously prescrib- 
ed movements of the various parts of the body. Therefore without 
understanding the meaning of these symbols which are termed 
‘mudras’, it is not possible to appreciate the performance. Without 
any preliminary knowledge or training, we may be able to enjoy 
a drama staged by a troupe of artistes trained under the 
Stanislovsky Scheme approved by the Moscow Art Theatre, 
because they strive to attain perfection in the realistic representa- 
tion of the ‘bhavas’. But in Kathakali, the audience should be 
properly trained to understand the implications of the ‘mudras’. 
So, unless and until we succeed in spreading this preliminary 
knowledge among the masses, Kathakali will be appreciated only 
by the privileged few, True, the colourful and gorgeous 
of the artistes, the characteristic features of the 
music and the inherent 
crowds in future also, 
the audience should b 
ledge of the ‘Mudras’, 


costumes 
‘Sopana Style’ of 
intricacies of Kathakali will help to attract 
but to create genuine interest in Kathakali, 
e well-equipped with at least a basie know- 
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Vidvan C. L. Meenakshi Amma: The art of Kathakali at 
present has a local restriction as far as its literature is concerned, 
although it has, its own universal appeal in every other aspect. 
The literature of Kathakali is in Sanskrit-Malayalam or Mani- 
pravalam as it is often called. The subtle shades of the poetical 
usages hidden in a particular language may be a formidable 
obstacle to others who are not conversant with that particular 
language when they come forward to enact a ‘padam’ on the stage. 
This ‘linguistic taboo’ should not be there when a non-Malayali 
aspirant of the art comes forward to learn Kathakali. 


My suggestion to overcome this difficulty is to make an appeal 
to those scholars interested in this art, to translate the ‘padams’ 
and ‘Slokas’ of Kathakali into various other Indian languages. As 
Hindi is going to be —or rather is already — our lingua franca, a 
faithful translation of Attakatha literature or Kathakali plays that 
are usually staged will be a welcome step towards popularizing 
the art. In fact Kathakali padams or songs could very easily be 
got translated into the other South Indian languages with ease 
and felicity. If this is done I am sure the art of Kathakali will 
be more popular as a common treasure to one and all, than it is 
at present. 


Sri K. M. George: As regards the future of Kathakali, I feel 
that it is*better not to tamper with its technique which is highly 
developed. However, there is nothing wrong in selecting new 
themes and topics, if they are suitable to this special frame-work. 
Truly speaking there has been little innovation in the field, except 
for a macaronic mixing of two or three styles of dancing to enter- 
tain an immature audience. 


Sri A. N. Parasuram: We have witnessed a fine demonstration 
of the ancient art of Kathakali. 


When we witness performances of this kind, we may feel an 
eager desire for seeing a hundred percent Kathakali drama. Such 
a spectacle will be intensely interesting both in its own right and 
for its kinship with other art-forms familar to us like Bharata- 
natya or the Kūchipūdi dance drama. 


The killing of Kichaka is a well-kngwn Kathakali theme. 
Strange as it may seem, one situation in it can be paralleled in 
the Kiichipiidi dance drama. Imagine Kichaka waiting for the 
arrival, as he fondly expects, of Draupadi. He has dressed and 
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decorated self in ‘anticipation. In Kuchipidi, we.have a scene 
where Satyabhama is awaiting Lord Krishna. 


The time is indicated by the wealth and variety of gestures 
and mudrās. It is evening. Birds are shown flying to their nests: 
old people are proceeding to their evening ablutions and prayers, 
Young men are going to their trysts. Satyabhama decorates her- 
self, the room, and why not, even the bed (like Kichaka) with 
various differently smelling flowers. She hangs up pictures and 
mirrors in appropriate places. She inspects herself in the mirror 
and feels happy that she looks irresistible. 


She looks out from the window impatiently to see whether 
Krishna is coming. Time passes. The moon rises and slowly 
climbs the sky. Krishna still does not come. Satyabhama wonders 
why Krishna is late. She grows impatient, then restless, then 
uncertain. Next she doubts whether he will come at all, and 
finally a feeling that he has proved faithless overcomes her. Anger 
and misery are pictured in her face, and she storms and rages 
through the room, scattering the pictures, and destroying the 
garlands. She is prostrate with misery. l 


Part of the scene— where Satyabhāmā is waiting—is in 
moods and even in representation similar to the Kathakali depic- 
tion of Kichaka’s waiting. 


Dr. Nayar put forward the view that the Kathakali mudras 
are different from those of Bharata Natya. This is true to ‘Some 
extent, but I do not think that there is anything more than a 
slight difference between the two kinds of mudras — just as myli. 
difference, perhaps, as there is between Devanagari and Gujarati 
scripts. Take, for instance, Hanuman in the Kathakali scene 
where he meets and humbles Bhima. Hanuman’s ecstasy of medi- 
tation on Rama is shown by his hand in a particular pose over 
his head. This can be paralleled in the Bharatanatya representa- 
tion of the ecstasy of Lord Siva in the song. “Ettai kkandu ni 
ichchai konday magale”, when the line “Suddha paittiyakkaran 
Gangadharan” has to be depicted. ‘The bliss of the Lord in the 
One case corresponds to the bliss of the devotee in the other. 


Let us continue to-watch Hanuman in this Scene. The stri- 
dent pride and exultant egoism of Bhima disturbs Hanumān’s 
yoga. Hanuman wakes up and surveys the cause of the disturb- 
ance. In all this, how: many emotions are shown, a 


ne 3 nd shown 
vividly! The artistes do not speak, but their gestures a 


nd mudras 
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are more eloquent than words. One example will suffice. Those 
who are familiar with the west coast idiom do not speak of ”neck- 
ing out” an undesirable intruder. They merely show the mudra 
of the crescent moon — ardhachandra. 


In the scene between Hanuman and Bhima, the latter’s limit- 
less valour is brought home to us by mudras which show what 
happens to lions and elephants when he approaches. Elephants 
flee away, lions hide themselves in the innermost recesses of their 
caves. Here again is a case where the mudras are more expres- 
sive than speech, — the various and vivid ways in which elephant 
after elephant is shown terror-struck, and one lion after another 
is pictured as panic-struck and become timorous like rats. 


Later in the scene, Bhima abuses Hanuman and calls him 
names. Here the abuse becomes poetry and the mudras make 
them infinitely expressive. There is one point about Bhima’s vitu- 
peration which is of more than passing interest. Dr. Nayar seem- 
ed to look upon Kathakali as a dying art, without any more goals 
of fulfilment. I do not agree that its possibilities are exhausted. 
And in this abuse by Bhima I find an argument in support of my 
position. For he is the type of all petty tyrants, men dressed 
with brief authority or prowess and taking it out on the weak or 
helpless. This is a perennial theme. And the Kathakali artistes 
do not fail to do justice to the satirical aspect of the situation. 


I can give other examples of the possibilities of Kathakali. 
The situation of Satyabhama (in Kichipidi) that I described 
earlier has a universal significance. The artiste who represents 
it can be instructed to represent Cleopatra waiting for Mark 
Antony from Rome. The scarcely veiled contempt and conceit 
and high disdain which Duryodhana displays towards Krishna will 
leap into life, if some of the satvika and angika abhinayas of the 
Kathakali artiste are utilized to represent Mahatma Gandhi plead- 
ing the cause of downtrodden India before Churchill or Linlithgow. 


It is true that Kathakali is an ancient art and that it bears 
the hallmarks of its origin in Malabar. Take, for instance, the 
way in which Bhima’s valour is shown. His strength and exulta- 
tion could have been suggested by the earth quaking or the moun- 
tains trembling at his approach. But Kathakali uses the device 
of elephants fleeing and lions cowering inside their caves. And 
that is because the people live in an environment where they are 
familiar with wild animals. This need not stand in the way of 
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its appeal in other surroundings. For its resources are versatile. 
Again, this art is aristocratic, having been born in an aristocratic 
society, and its appeal is primarily to the intellect and imagination. 
We need not consider this a drawback, nor insist on diluting its 
standards. All that we ask for is that the art must be responsive 
to the demands of every age. I have already shown that Katha- 
kali is by no means incapable of responding to the demands of 
our age. Like all art, it has a touch of infinity about it. 


I wish to dwell on one more point. You have today heard 
the drum on the Kathakali stage. The drum is not merely pak- 
kamela, not merely an accompaniment. It is a powerful aid for 
evoking proper emotion. It has not merely to keep time: it has 
to handle feeling and keep it flaming. You have heard only some- 
thing of the tremendous potentialities of the drum. 


No mudra or words can depict the unappeased wrath of 
Bhima after killing DuSsdsana, or of Narasimha after killing Hira- 
nyakasipu. It is only the rhythm of the drum, infinitely insistent 
and rising to a crescendo that can stimulate our imagination to 
leap forward to realize this awe-inspiring theme. 


Art is long and time is fleeting. One can go on explaining and 
expatiating indefinitely. As every talk has to end somewhere or 
other, I am ending mine at this point. 


Dr. K. K. Pillay: Winding up the seminar Dr. Pillay said: 
We have listened to Dr. Nayar’s talk, the views expressed thereon 
by other participants and witnessed indeed a brilliant demonstra- 
tion by the Kalakshetra artistes. How admirably our ancients 
developed this art! You would have noticed that one has to 
watch and observe keenly the various expressions of the face, the 
movements of the lips, the eye-lids and balls in order to nis 


stand how effectively and realistically the charact 
ed. I do not want ers are portray- 
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what should prevent a talented Kathakali’ artiste from employ- 
ing and experimenting in the art a theme in the Puranas not treat- 
ed hitherto in,the art? Such an attitude would shut out all pos- 
sibilities of expansion of the art. Also the.form could be adapted 
to modern exigencies and tastes. Mr. Sankara Menon seems to 
be against the blending of styles of dance art. It is perhaps a 
conservative attitude. Such blending, if it does not dilute the 
excellence of the art, could be welcomed. It is possible that it 
may lead to better effects. There might come a genius who could 
achieve something new and novel by a process of blending, Ex- 
periments are now being made in the field of music. Tunes from 
the north, east and west are being imported into Carnatic music 
though it does not find favour with some critics. I think that 
unless there is room and scope for such experiments the arts would 
stagnate and wither. 


I thank Dr. Nayar for having led the seminar and all others 
who have taken part in it. The Institute of Traditional Cultures 
is indebted to all the artistes who gave us an admirable demon- 
stration of Kathakali art. That this seminar has been a success 
is in no small measure due to their participation in the proceedings. 


I thank you all. 


SECTION III: BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS AND 
ARTICLES 


(Note: : Titles of books and periodicals in italics; under each subject and 
country books are listed first and then articles, all in alphabetical 


order). 
Abbreviations : 

E&W: East and West. 
FEQ: Far Eastern Quarterly, 
HWM: The Hindu Weekly Magazine. 
IWI: The Ilustrated Weekly of India. 
JAS: The Journnal of Asian Studies: 
PA: Pacific Affairs. 
RCAJ: Royal Central Asian Journal, 
UA: United Asia. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 


GENERAL: 


Keesing, Felix M: Culture Change: An Analysis and Bi- 
bliography of Anthropological Sources to 1952. (Stanford Anthro- 
pological series No. 1; Stanford Univ. Press, 1953, ix, 242. $ 4:00 
Rev. FEQ xiii (3) May 1954. pp. 368-9) : 

Fills a real need. 4000 titles from 1820 through 1952— 
arranged alphabetically within each year. A chronological review 
of studies by decades till 1940 and by years since. They become 
more and more study of cultural dynamics. 


Redfield, Robert: The Social Organization of ‘Tradition 
(FEQ. xv (i) Nov. 1955, pp. 13-21): . 

Elaborates distinction between the ‘Great Tradition of ‘the 
orthodox and the Little Tradition of the common people and inter- 
relations between them in town and village. 


BURMA: 


Naing U Min: Pyidaungsutha (Races of Burma — Foreword, 
Introduction etc. xi pp. Text 21 pp. Illus. with 155 photographs 
and 6 drawings; published by the Ministry of Union Culture, 
Burma) : 

Out of about fifty races of Burma, the compiler, during his 
wide travels covering a period of five years, has collected informa- 
tion at first-hand and has also taken photographs of 42 races. 
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INDIA: 


Von Fiirer-Haimendorf, Christoph: Himalayan Barbary, 
(London, John Murray, 1955, 241, 21 s. Rev. PA. xxx (4) Decem- 
ber 1957 pp. 385-6) : 


Travel and anthropology of Himalayan borders of Assam. 


Jayadev C. J.: The Tribes of Madras (Madras Information. 
Vol. XIV, No. 7 July 1960, pp. 5-8) : 


Details the aboriginal tribes like the Todas, Kotahs, Kurum- 
bas, Irulas, etc. and pleads: “Do not detribalize them. Do not 
treat them as museum pieces. They should be helped to progress 
through their own institutions, arts and crafts.” Also points out 
that Thurston’s classical work “The Castes and Tribes of Southern 
India” is in need of revision as most of the castes and tribes des- 
cribed therein have undergone many changes and as their culture 
is rapidly disintegrating. 


Qureshi, A. Farooq: The Gujars of Kashmir (The March of 
India, Vol. XI, No. 8, 1959, pp. 51-2) : 

A brief sketch of the origin and migration, customs and man- 
ners of the Gujar tribes of Kashmir. 


Singer, Milton: The Cultural Pattern of Indian Civilization, 
A Preliminary Report of a Methodological Field Study (FEQ. xv 
(i) pp. 23-36) : 

Defines and discusses cultural performances like plays, con- 
certs, rituals, festivals and analysis of them as units of culture; 
stress on continuity between village and town through cultural 
specialists. 

INDOCHINA : 


_ Fraser M. Thomas, Ithaca Jr.: Rusembilan; A Malaya Fish- 
ing Village in Southern Thailand (Cornell University Press, 1960. 
Rev. JAS Vol. XX No. J pp. 117-18) : 


“The first published account of any Malay community... ... 
which deals with all the major aspects of...... cultural behaviour.” 


_ Kaufman, Howard Keva: Banghuad: A Community Study 
in Thailand (Locust Valley, New York: J. J. Augustin Inc. for 
the Association of Asian Studies, 1960. Rev. JAS Vol. XX No. 1 
pp. 119-20): l 

“An excellent introduction to Siamese village life with des- 
criptions of village rituals, marriage ceremony, 


the different types 
of family groups” etc. Bi 
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MALAYA : 


Djamour, Judith: Malay Kinship and Marriage in Singapore 
(Athlone Press, University of London, London, 1959, Rev. JAS. 
Vol. XX No. 1 pp. 118-19) : 

A lucid and descriptive study of kinship and social organiza- 
tion in‘an area which has few similar explicit treatments, 


Field, Henry: An Anthropological Reconnaissance in West 
Pakistan; (1955, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. LII Cambridge, 
Mass. : The Peabody Museum, 1959. xii, 177. Rev. in JAS Vol. XIX 
No. 3 p. 380) : l l 

A report of the expedition sent to Baluchistan and Bahawal- 
pur in West Pakistan to fill in some of the known lacunae in pre- 
history, early history, and physical anthropology in these two 
areas, 


ART 
CEYLON: 


Coomaraswamy, A. K.: Mediaeval Sinhalese Art (New 
York: Pantheon, 2nd edn., revised 1956. xvi, 344. Appendices, 
Glossary, Index, 53 plates and 152 figures (in text). $- 12-50. Rev. 
JAS xvi (iii) 466-7 by Stella Kramrisch (Univ. of Pensylvania) : 

‘Nearly half a century after its first publication (1908), the 
book remains fundamental, and compels further research on its 
basis, in the far-flung fields of art as form on the one hand, and 
the social structure and history of the craftsman on the other’. 


INDIA : 

Archer, W. G.: India and Modern Art (London 1959, George 
Allen & Unwin pp. 144). Rev. in the E & W Vol. 10 Nos. 1-2. March- 
June 1959 p. 112) : 

A book on the condition of modern Indian art illustrated with 
plates representing the peculiar styles of the artists. 

Elwin, (Dr.) Verrier: The Art of the North-East Frontier of 
India (North-East Frontier Agency, Rs. 30/- Rev. in IWI. 24.4.1960, 
p. 47): 

“Presents an adequate account of the rich variety of art crafts 
for which NEFA is well-known, and also gives an insight into the 
beliefs, myths and ways of life current among the people there.” 
There are a number of colour plates illustrating the textile 
designs, wood-carvings, crayon drawings and costumes peculiar 
to the area. 

B. 8 
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Mukherjee, Ajit:' Indian Primitive Art (Oxford Book and 
Stationery Company, Rs. 30/- Rev. IWI., 15-5-60, p. 51) : 

“Starting from the pre-historic cave paintings. of Hoshahga- 
bad, Mirzapur and Singanpur it traces the evolution of unsophisti- 
cated styles seen in Maria funeral pillars, Bankura toys, Bhil wall 
paintings, stone sculpture from Bastar and Assam aod ‘bronzes 
from Rajasthan, Orissa and Bengal. ...Mr. Mukherjee’s approach 
is not only authoritative but sensitive, and the many plates, judi- 
ciously selected, enhance the value of the book”. 


Wheeler, Monroe (Ed.): Textiles and Ornaments of India: 
A Selection of Designs. (New York: Museum of Modern Art, 
1956. 96, 110 plates (16 in colour), Bibliography, $4:00 Rev. JAS. 
Xvi (ili) pp. 468-9.) : 

Outcome of an exhibition organized by the Museum in 1955. 
Foreword by Mr. Wheeler and two ‘interpretive essays — one by 
Mrs. Papul Jayakar of the All-India Handicrafts Board on ‘Indian 
Fabrics in Indian Life’, the other by John Irwin of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London on ‘Indian Textiles in Historical 
Perspective’. The photographs by Mr. W. W. Hennessy and Mr. 
Soichi Sunami are a delight to the eye. 


Raman, A. S: Aspects of Indian Art (IWI. 23-10-1960, pp. 
38-39 and 30-10-1960, pp. 41-53) : 


Considers the characteristics of early Indian art (Buddhistic, 
Jain and Brahmanical sculptures) as grounded in religious inspi- 
ration; maintains: “the Indian artist ‘sees the outside with open 


he lives in two worlds all the time’....The dichotomy of reli- 
pically western and does 


, that Indian art has no clear and definite trend, that it 


is “provocative, but not creative, exciting but not enduring, spec- 
tacular but rootless”, Concludes: 
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them out for special mention — have been, however, able to pro- 
duce results which are important in themselves, though on the 
' muck larger international plane they may not be particularly 
significant”. 


Raman, A. S.: Folk Tradition and Modern Art (IWI. 16-10-60, 
pp. 24-26): 

“Jamini Roy has an honoured place in any survey of modern 
art, particularly in the context of its new primitive phase. His 
contribution to modern Indian art consists in his sound appraisal 
of the potentialities of the folk art idioms, as valid, adequate media 
for the Indian artist. Roy has successfully demonstrated the fact 
that the modernist need not necessarily look up to Paris for his 
inspiration.” Other neo-primitive artists like Sheila Auden, 
(Bengal), K. Sreenivasalu, P. L. Narasimhamurti, A. Paidi Raju, 
K. Rajiah, M. Rajaji (Andhra Pradesh), M. F. Husain, Rasik 
Raval, A. A. Almelkar, Devayani Krishna, Abani Sen, Badri Nara- 
yan considered. The modern artist in India should not depend on 
the Ecole de Paris but look to the craftsmen in her 600,000 villages 
working in a traditional medium for his artistic inspiration. 


Raman, A. S.: Social Realism in Indian Art, (IWI. 9-10-1960, 
pp. 28-31 and 52-53): 

The phrase “Social Realism” in art parlance differs in its con- 
notation in different countries. Though the phrase is seldom used 
either by Indian art critics or artists, it elucidates how India too 
may be said to have many exponents of social realism in art, start- 
ing with Amrita Sher-Gil and continued by many artists like 
Satish Gujral, Husain, Sailoz Mookherjea, Ramkinkar, N. S. Ben- 
dre, K. K. Hebbar, Shiavax Chavda, B. C. Sanyal, Gopal Ghose, 
Makhan Dutta Gupta, Ramkumar, K. S. Kulkarni, Devi Prasad 
Roy Chowdhury, Pradosh Das Gupta, Dhanraj Bhagat, Chinta- 
mani Kar, Amarnath Sehgal, Sankho Chaudhuri. Illustrations of 
some of these artists reproduced. 


INDONESIA: 
= Kempers A. J. Bernet: Ancient Indonesian Art (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1959, Rev. JAS. Vol. XX No. 1, p. 123): 


An analytical catalogue and photographic record of the monu- 
mental Hindu-Buddhist art of Indonesia, preceded by a historical 
introduction’. 
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INDIA: 
i ij i India 
, Jamil Brij: The Costumes and Téxtiles of 
Petre A 1958, pp. xx-91-87, xix plates, Rev. in E. & W. 
Vol. 10, No. 1-2, March-June 1959, p. 111): 
A survy of Indian Costumes through the ages. The method 
is historical and descriptive. Deals also with textiles in general. 


INDONESIA: 


Aten, A.: Some Remarks on Rural Industry in Indonesia 
(Rural Welfare Branch, Agriculture Dvn. F.A.0., Rome, Italy): 

1. Introduction. 2. The Weaving Industry. 3. Processing of agr. 
products and rural industry in the Regency of Samadang. 4. The 
umbrella industry of W. Java. 5. The Blacksmiths in W, Java. 
FEQ. xiv (3) May ’55, pp. 428-9. ‘Useful series’. 


CULTURE 
GENERAL: 


Audio-visual aids for international understanding (Washing- 
ton, World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
Sion, 1227, Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington-6, D.C., 1959, $ 2°50 
in English only; Noticed in Orient Occident, Vol. III, No, 3 June 


1960, p. 13): 

A source-list of audio-visual material on Eastern and West- 
ern cultures for the use of teachers; lists more than 1,200 films, 
filmstrips, slides and sound-recordings dealing with the culture of 


40 countries, and indicates their price and the centres from which 
this material may be obtained. 


A survey of films produced in countries of Arab P 
culture; altogether 348 films, either f and Asian 


ocial customs; homes; be i : 
how people live, (b) Art, Architec oo 
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tional and contemporary arts; craftsmen; archaeology —how peo- 
ple express themselves; (c) Music, dance, drama, festival, reli- 
` gion; the life of the spirit. (d) Today and tomorrow: old and new 
methods in fishing, agriculture and industry—how people work. 
(e) Games, sports and recreation: how people play. (f)New 
horizons; the child; education; medicine and health; co-operation, 
e.g., community projects; civic rights and duties. 


ASIA: 


Films on Asia available in Canada (Ottawa, Canadian Film 
Institute, 1762, Claring Avenue, 1959. 1/ pp. In English only. 
Noticed in Orient Occident, Vol. III, No. 3, June 1960, p. 15): 


“Annotated catalogue of Asian films and films concerned with 
Asia available in Canada and to Canadians, compiled by the Cana- 
dian Film Institute and published by the Canadian Film 
Institute and the National Film Board of Canada, as a result of 
a request from the Canadian National Commission for Unesco.... 
The content of each film is described on the basis of information 
given by the distributors. All films are 16 mm. unless otherwise 
indicated”, 


INDOCHINA : 


Steinberg, David J.: Cambodia; its People, its Society, its 
Culture in collaboration with Cester A. Bain, Lloyd Burlingham, 
Russel G. Duff, Bernard B. Fall, Herbert H. Vreeland, etc. New 
Haven, HRAF Press, 1959. 351 p., 8vo. Fig., maps, bibliography. 
US $ 7. (Human Relations Area Files, Survey of World Cultures, 
No. 5.). In English only. Notice in Orient Occident, Vol. III, 
No. 4, August 1960, p. 16) : 


A series of very concise chapters dealing with the historical, 
economic, political, geographical, social and cultural aspects of 
Cambodia. 


INDONESIA : 


Wagner, A. Frits: Indonesia: The Art of an Island Group 
Me Graw Hill, 1959. Translated from the German by Ann E. 
Keep. Ilustrated in colour. Rev. JAS. Vol. XX No. 1 pp. 123-4) : 


A brief cultural history in which the visual decorative arts 
form the core. However, dance, drama, music and literature are 
also touched upon. 
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MALAYA: 


Winstedt, Richard: The Malays; A Cultural History (New 
York Philosophical Library, 1950) : 


“A short but basic survey of the social, economic and politi- 
cal life of modern Malaya as well as of Malayan art, literature, and 
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S. E. ASIA: 


, Reginald Le: The Culture of Southeast-Asia; The 
Herit of Tadia, (London, Allen and Unwin, 1954) : 


“A scholarly study of Indian influences upon the early civiliza- 
tions of Southeast Asia. Dealing largely with Siam and Cambodia, 
the work places emphasis upon sculpture and architecture. High- 
ly recommended.” 


U.S.S.R.: 


Clubb, O. Edmund: Soviet—Oriental Studies and the Asian 
Revolution (PA. xxxi (4) Dec. 1958, pp. 380-89) : 


History of the studies and detail of institutions and publica- 
tions, 


DANCE 
BURMA: 


Naing U Min: Pyidaungsu A-Ka Padetha— (The Dances of 
the Union of Burma (Burmese, Foreword, Introduction, Biblio- 
graphy and contents xi pp; Text 115 pp; Illus. with 278 photo- 
graphs; Rangoon, Burma Translation Society Press, Distributed 
by the Directorate of Union Culture, Jubilee Hall, Rangoon, K. 12) 
Rev. in The Guardian, Jan. 1960, p. 51) : 


The first book of a projected series of publications on the dif- 
ferent dances of the Union of Burma. Broadly divided into three 
main chapters comprising twelve sections, viz., Ancient Burmese 
and Rural music and dances; different dances of the Burmese 
drama; folk dances in the Plains among the Hill Tribes and the 
Tavoyans; the Arakanése folk dances; Inle Folk dances and music; 
Mon dances; Shan dances; Kachin Folk dances; Karen Folk 
dances; Kayah folk dances; Chin and Naga folk dances, 
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Acharyalu, C. Rama: Costume and Make-up in Bhagavata 
Mela "Natakam {Natya Vol. 4, No. 2, pp. 4-6) : 


A brief but informative article describing the make-up, 
methods and costumes in the Dance-Dramas of Andhra Pradesh. 
Many Brahmin families in the Kūchipūdi Village on the banks of 
the river Krishna acted several Puranic stories from the epics and 
the drama form was known as Bhdgavata Mela. Fundamental 
steps for this dance technique were created by Siddhendra Yogi 
nearly 400 years ago and the costume and make-up for the produc- 
tion of the play that was stylized then remains still today. Deco- 
rative types in many other types of plays like the Jakkini and 
Gallakalapam (a philosophical dialogue between a milk-maid and 
a brahmin) are also described briefly. 


The Dance in India, a Symposium (IWI. 20-11-1960) : 


K. Bharatha Iyer: Colour in Kathakali, p. 54 — Elucidates how 
Kathakali fully exploits colour possibilities to intensify the drama- 
tie effect. The very basis on which the Kathakali characters are 
categorized into types is found in colour conception and value. 


Kausalya Narayanan: The Importance of Classicism, p. 48 — 
Bharata Natyam occupies an honoured place to-day among the 
dance arts; the original lofty standards associated with it to be 
restored; a few problems thereof discussed. 


E. Krishna Iyer: Bharata Natyam, pp. 51-53 — The shortcom- 
ings in Bharata Natyam as in vogue to-day, an art which by its 
antiquity and motherhood of many dance styles can claim to be 
a truly national art, can be remedied by the establishment of a 
Central College of Dance, particularly for Bharata Natyam, where 
many masters, each a specialist in one or the other of the essen- 
tial parts of the art, can be engaged and made to train talented 
students. 


Mohan Khokar: The Male Dancer, p. 54—Disproves the 
notion that the role of a dancer is rather incongruous, if not inglori- 
ous for man. “It is the male dancer who has all along played the 
vital role. It is true, and unfortunate that for several centuries, 
he has had to suffer neglect, even contempt, but now the male 
dancer in India has come into his own—he has, as it were, been 
reinstated, and not by way of concession, as is sometimes surmised, 
but in acknowledgement of his supremacy.” 
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Mrinalini Sarabhai: Choreography and the classical styles 
pp. 46-47 — “The art of dance has been practised in India for more 
than three thousand years and has separated into different forms 
that we see to-day but these varieties have many features in com- 
mon. ...We can attempt new patterns if we have reverence for and 
knowledge of, what has gone before, for without an understanding 
of the inner significance of our connections we cannot bring into 
play our own vision and imagination.” Her own experiments cited. 
“Though I am a traditionalist, I do not think tradition is infallible, 
for art is inexhaustible and life is dynamic.” Concludes “Our 
dancers have traditionally represented gods or legendary kings. 
To-day the artist may wish to portray reality and to bring out the, 
essentially dynamic quality of the world he sees around him. This 
is a welcome trend.” 


Ragini Devi: Resurgence in the South, p. 42 — reminiscences 
of her training in dance art in South India; the resurgent spirit in 
Bharata Natyam, Kuchipudi and Kathakali and a critique thereof. 


Ritha Devi: The Manipuri Tradition,—p. 43 — Description 
and appreciation of Manipuri dances. 


Shirin Vajifdar: Contemporary Trends, p. 44— “In spite of 
so many experiments, it has been felt that the adaptation of the 
traditional elements has not been very successful....Let a few 
men and women of talent with a good knowledge of ‘both the 
classical and folk techniques come forward to break through the 
conventions, and evolve a contemporary and dynamic dance pat- 
tern that will infuse new vitality into our cultural life, even if 
these pioneers may have to go down as martyrs before the fanati- 
cism of the traditionalists.” 


Shuddhananda Bharati: The Language of Gesture, p. 49 — 
“The dance like all the arts to-day has undergone a renaissance, 
but a fair knowledge of its techniques is absolutely necessary for 
the appreciation of the language of gesture. ...Without it, it will 


be only a joyful beauty of bodily bendings and blendings of song 
and action.” 


Uday Shankar: Towards New Horizons, pp. 40-41 — his 
dances, features of which though borrowed from different Indian 
styles and though using the technique of the Western modern 
stage for its discipline, presentation and showmanship, are held to 
he basically Indian. Tradition should no doubt be preserved bet 
change is inevitable. No need to worry about the future for the 
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creative urge, which should not be smothered, will assert itself; 
and while the sensational will wither away the authentic contri- 
butions of an age and a people will express themselves, 


Vasanti: Emotion, Melody and Rhythm, p. 50 — Perfect train- 
ing in the art of Bharata Natyam can be attained only by a well- 
qualified student by constant and rigorous practice; some changes 
to suit times favoured. 


Khokar, Mohan: Little-known classical dances (The March of 
India, Vol. XI Nos. 3 & 4, 1959) : 

A survey of a few unknown dances of South India: The 
Bhagavata Mela, Kuravafiji, Méhinidttam, Yakshagina, ‘Odissi’ and 
‘Chhaw’ dances, ‘Koottu’, Kidiyattam, Pathakam, Ottam Tullal 
etc. are described with illustrations. 


DRAMA 
INDIA : 

““Patchu”: Aspects of the Andhra Stage (IWI. 8-5-60 pp. 
30-31) : 

The art of drama in Telugu-speaking areas prior to 1880 and 
an outline of the history of the Andhra Stage during the 80 years 
since. While amateur troops are now developing, the professional 
stage seems to be fading. “It is high time something was done 
to revive the status of the professional stage.” 


FOLKLORE 
GENERAL: 
White, Gwen: A Book of Dolls (Adam & Charles Black, 


London, 43. illus. and 6 full colour plates. 14 s. Rev. in Folklore, 
Vol. 69, March 1958, p. 60) : 


“This internationally comprehensive book gives a short his- 
tory of the origin and varied uses of dolls— in ceremonies religi- 
ous, and as playthings — from about 2000 B. C. to the present day.” 


BURMA: 


Aung, Maung Htin: Burmese Folk-Tales (pp. xxxii, 246 
Bombay; Geoffrey Cumberledge, Oxford University Press, Indian 
Branch, 1948. $ 4-00 Rev. JAOS. 1949 pp. 184) : i 

This is a collection. of seventy pleasantly told Burmese folk- 
tales. The collection provides helpful notes and explanation. 
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HISTORY 


BURMA: 


Hall D. G. E. Burma (Hutchinson’s University Library, 1950, 
184. 7 s 6 d., Rev. RCAJ, xxxviii (1) Jan. 1951, p. 93) : 


A mine of information; could be improved by a more complete 
chronological summary. 


INDOCHINA: 


Masson, André: Histoire Du Vietnam (Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris, 1960. Rev. JAS. Vol. XX No. 1 pp. 115-16) : 


The main theme of the work is the French impact on Viet- 
nam. “The account is generally informed, perceptive, occasional- 
ly candid, but it is nevertheless, highly selective in content and 
emerges as an apology for the French role.” 


Vella, Walter F.: Siam under Rama III, 1824-51. (Mono- 
graphs of the Association for Asian Studies, IV. New York: J. J. 
Augustin, 1957, 180. $5-00. Rev. PA xxxii (i) pp. 122-3 by Hugh 
Tinker of SOAS, London): 

Offers a wealth of insight into ‘old Siam’ and the indigenous 
records of Southeast Asia. 


Woodman, Dorothy: The Republic of Indonesia (New York 
Philosophica! Library 1955. ix, 443. Bibliography, Index, Map. 
$6:00 Rev. FEQ. XV (4) pp. 613-4) : 

Four parts: (i) background history, (ii) Indonesian natio- 
nalism up to World War II, (iii) Japanese interlude; (iv) Longest 
and of most current interest — topical account of the Republic in 
Operation.. A creditable and competent job of assimilating and 
organizing an abundance of materials and synthesizing them into a 
clear and readable account. More critical review in P.A. XXIX 
(2) June 1956 pp. 201-2 by Mc. T. Kahin. 


LANGUAGE 
S. ASIA: 


_ Ferguson, A. Charles, and Gumperz, J. John (Ed.) Linguistic 

Diversity in South Asia: Studies in Regional, Social and Pune. 

ioe Ge lima University Research Centre of Anthro- 
ore an istics, Bloomi i 

TAS Vol. XX No ty ie) ne oomington, Indiana, 1960, Rev. 
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“Treats of variation within “languages”, the nature of such 
differences, their function and their extent — horizontally (regio- 
nal) as well as vertically (social), of the relations between standard 
and non-standard dialects, literary versus colloquial, and comes 
to grips with the basic problems of defining such terms as dialect 
and language” in South Asia. 


LITERATURE 
INDIA: 


Tubini, Miss B.: (Translator): La Naissance de Kumara 
(Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, Paris, Gallimard, 1959, 176 p., 
650 NF.) : 

“The Kumérasambhava, now translated into French for the 
first time, tells the story of the love of the gods, the ‘very wise 
Siva’ and the ‘very lovely Uma’, and the birth of their son, the 
hero Kumara. The poem offers a rich pageant of Indian mytho- 
logy, thoroughly imbued with the religious spirit of the Hindu 
sacred classics, for the way of the gods, as shown by Kalidasa, is 
the way of Dharma, the law of cosmic destiny.” (Orient Occident, 
Vol. III, No. 5). 


INDONESIA : 


Lubis, Moehtar: Contemporary Indonesian Literature UA. 
Vol. IV No. 3, 1952, pp. 154-57) : 

A brief survey of Indonesian literature since the revolution 
showing the marked deviation from the Malayan way of writing 
and the impact of the western methods. 


MUSIC 
GENERAL : 


International Inventory of Music Sources, (RISM. Recueils 
imprimes XVIe-XVIle s. Ouvrage publiée sous la direction de F. 
Lesure — 1. Liste chronologique. Munich-Duisburg 1960, G. Henle- 
Verlag, noticed by Francois Lesure in The World of Music, No. 2, 
April, 1960, p. 29) : 


“The project — of which the volume which has just ee 
constitutes the first concrete accomplishment — consists in making 
an inventory once and for all of the music appearing prior to 1800 
which exists in the libraries of the world — whether printed or in 
manuscript form........ lists the sources of more than 900 lib- 
raries, situated in 23 different countries....contains descriptions 
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of more than 2,700 printed collections of the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries....The usefulness of such a work is by no means con- 
fined to the limited world of musicology. It will considerably sfaci- 
litate the task of performers, conductors, directors of music depart- 
ments or radios or of recording companies who wish to enrich their 
repertory of a period which is arousing more and more .interest 
in the geneal music public.” 


INDIA: 


Boatwright, Howard: A Handbook on Staff Notation for Indian 
Music (Rev. HWM. 25-12-1960) : 


Represents Indian melodies on western staff notation. 


Danielou, Alain and Bhatt, N. R.: Texts des Purana Sur la 
theorie musicale. (Institute Francaise d’ Indologie, Pondicherry 
1959, pp. 185, (Rev. E. & W. vol. 2 No. 1 March 1960. pp. 48-49 : 


Contains three puranic texts relating to music. 


Chakravarti, Suresh: Songs of Rural Bengal (Akashvani, 
25-10-1959, pp. 3-4 and 44) : 


Discussion of the immense variety of folk music of Bengal; 
Bhatiali, Sari, Baul, Bhaoaia, Jari, Jhummur, and Gambhira. 


Singh, Jaidev Thakur: Challenge to traditions of i 
(Akashvani, 26-6-1960, p. 41) ot music 


The author, an acknowledged musicologist, discusses the vari- 
ous challenges that face Indian Music today and concludes: “It 
must face a new challenge squarely and must absorb new ideas 
and styles if they can be fitted into its framework or must create 
something new suited to its own genius. Where, however, a new 
idea or style cannot be adopted without damaging the very founda- 
tion of a system, it should be carefully eschewed.” 


. 
a 


PAINTING 
CENTRAL ASIA: 


Andrews, F. H, Wall Paintings from Ancient Shrines ; Cen- 

2 Pig iinei by 2 Aurel Stein (described by), od 128; 

i i aa > , 

Tu Oe a" olio. Oxford 1948. Rev. in RCAJ xxxvii (3-4) 

Government of India have 

of Buddhism and archaeolo 
cation, 


done very great service to students 
gy in sponsoring this important publi- 
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INDIA: 
Chandra, Pramod: Bundi Painting (Published by Lalit Kala 
Akademi, New Delhi, Rs. 10/- Rev. in IWI 24-4-1960. A 47) : 
“Focusses public attention on an important though little known 
School of Indian Art”; contains 10 plates all in colour, 


Raman A. S.: The Art of Hebbar (IWI. 27-11-60, pp. 36-37) : 

See for notice of the artist’s career. Bulletin 1959, I p. 136. 
Gives a new meaning to tradition of which he is intensely aware 
as well as of the need for integrating it into contemporary sensi- 
bility; essentially oriental inspiration; “It is futile to look for 
foreign influences in the work of a mature modernist who intense- 
ly loves his country.” 


PHILOSOPHY 
GENERAL: 

Moore, Charles A. (Ed.): Essays in East-West Philosophy. 
An attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis (Honolulu, Univer- 
i ip Hawaii Press, 1951, xii, 467, $ 5-00, Rev. FEQ xii (3) pp. 

Report of the Second East-West Philosophers’ Conference at 
Hawaii (1949). A monumental contribution to world understand- 
ing on a philosophical level, it puts in the hands of the reader a 
wealth of information and suggestions not easily available in such 
a compact volume. l 


_ Radhakrishnan, S.: East and West: Some Reflections, (New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1956, 140, $ 2:50, Rev. PA. xxxi (2) p. 211) : 

Three lectures (Sir Edward Beatty Memorial) at Me Gill 
Univ. in Oct. 1955. Lect. 1—history of religion and philosophy in 
East; ii—Same in the West; Lect. iii. The meeting of East and West 
‘Dr. Radhakrishnan’s tendency to optimism, which in Lec. iii trans- 
forms, perhaps too easily, what should be (if we are to have peace) 
into what shall be is apparent also in Lectures I and II in mat- 
ters of selection and emphasis. The book is of value primarily as 
a sincere declaration of faith and hope by an outstanding Indian.’ 


INDIA: 

Dasgupta, Surendranath: A History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. V: The Southern Schools of Saivism. (New York: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1955, XIV, 204. Index. $5-00; Rev. FEQ. XV (4), 
pp. 622-3): 

Contains only the materials. No carefully worked out 
rationale, Very discursive and no summary of the philosophical 
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doctrine of Saivism. . All Volumes have much scholarly material 
but little organized, necessitating long searches for what is 


wanted. 
Goldsmith, Joels: The Art of Spiritual Healing (George Allen 
& Unwin, Museum St.; London, 12s. 6d. Rev. HWM. 22-1-61) : 
The chapters are deeply practical in the application. of the 
basic principles of spiritual existence. This is an unusual book. 
It is a book of deep understanding and greatest purposiveneses. It 
teaches how man can surmount his complexes of sin, fear, dis- 
ease; it teaches how man as healer, by lifting himself up, can be 
a benediction to all the world: 


Schweitzer, Albert: Indian Thought and its Development 
(Wilco Publishing House, 33, Ropewalk, Rampart Row, Bombay-l, 
Rs. 2.50, Rev. HWM, 22-1-61): 

A Wilco reissue of the book written in 1935 by Albert Sch- 
weitzer one of the finest living religious men; contains a survey 
of all the ‘darSanas’ with a view to find the permanent contribu- 
tion of Indian thought and its development. “Dr. Schweitzer has 
indeed done a signal service by his critical appraisal of Indian 
thought. He has helped a definite rethinking in India and posed 
the problem of its philosophical future”, 


PAKISTAN: 


Meyerovitch (Mrs.) E. and Achena M. (Translators): Iqbal, 
Mohammad, Message de VOrient (Payam-i-Mashriq), Paris, Les 
Belles-Letiers, 1956, 194 p., 6.50 NF): 


“Mohammed Iqbal (1873-1938) is one of the greatest poet-philo- 
sophers of all Asia during recent times, and is revered as a spiri- 
tual leader by the Moslem population of all Pakistan and India. 
Much of his philosophical writing (e.g. Metaphysics in Persia, and 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam) was written in 
English, but his imaginative, powerful poetry he wrote in Urdu 
and in Persian” (Orient Occident, Vol. III, No. 5.). 


RELIGION 
GENERAL: 


Glasenapp, Helmut Von: Les Cinq grandes religions d é 
(Translated from the German by Pierre Jundt. Paris. Papen tant 
558. 1,700, Rev. FEQ. XV (4), pp. 630-41) : oe 

Treats of 1. Brahmanism, 2 Buddhism, 3. Chi i 

Tr » 2. E A inese Univer- 
salism, 4. Islam, and 5. Christianity. Part I—Religions of the 
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Eternal Law: of the World—1-3 (above); Part I—The Religions 
of the Historic Revelation of God—(Judaism briefly mentioned) 
and 4-5 above; Part Ill—Relationship among these. Author more 
at home in Hinduism and Buddhism than elsewhere. 


INDIA: ` 


Deleury, G. A. (Translator; from Marathi): Toukaram 
Psaumes du Pelerin (Tukaramche Abhang): revised by J. Fil- 
liozat: Pairs, Gallimard. 1956. 220 p. 6,90 NF): 

“As the psalms of David were sung by the Hebrew-speaking 
pilgrims going up to Jerusalem, so the songs of Tukaram are sung 
by the Mardathi-speaking pilgrims on the way to Pandharpur”, 
(Orient Occident, Vol. III, No. 5). 


Vaudeville (Miss) Ch. (Translator; from Hindi): Kabir Au 
Cabaret de l'Amour; (Revised by J. F. Balbir, Paris, Gallimard, 
1959, 238 p., 10 NF): 

“Kabir, humble weaver of Benares, was one of the most mov- 
ing of the many great religious personalities that have arisen in 
India. Born about the middle of the fifteenth century, and wan- 
dering from town to town throughout north-west India, preaching 
to the poor, the poems he left behind are a striking collection of 
mvstical affirmations of the universal nature of God’s love, and a 
call to man’s continuing quest for this truth through inner expe- 
rience”. (Orient Occident, Vol. III, No. 5). 


INDONESIA: 


Belo, Jane: Bali: Temple Festival. (Edited by Esther S. 
Goldfrank. Monographs of the American Ethnological Society, 
xxii, New York: J. J. Augustin Publisher, 1953. viii. 66. Glossary, 
Bibliography, 9 plates, 1 chart. Rev. FEQ. xiv (i) Nov. 1954, pp. 
129-30). 

Based on extensive material collected in Bali between 1931 
and 1939 by Jane Belo who isolated and presented a systematic 
description of an Odalan, anniversary temple festival, when the 
Gods of the temple are invited to descend to their temporary resi- 
dence where they are entertained with refreshments, music, 
dances, and contests, and then ‘sent home again’. Three days’ 
preparation, principal day lasts from dawn'to 2-30 a.m. in follow- 
ing day and further three days. Close range account of the doings 
day by day and hgur by hour. ‘Indian scholars may find this little 
study an excellent example which shows how their sacred texts 
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and rituals have been transformed through the ages,in an island 
of the distant archipelago. : 


SCULPTURE 


INDIA: 

Prabhakar Monohar: The Stone carvers of Jaipur (IWI. 
11-12-1960, pp. 66-87): 

Sculptors or Stone Carvers of Jaipur known as Silawats dwell 
by the side of the lanes near the famous Chandpole Gate. Their 
history dates from the days of Raja Man Singh, a great patron of 
arts and crafts. He brought a large number of craftsmen from: 
different parts of India and settled them in Amber; they shifted 
later to Jaipur when it became the capital. The art flourished 
during the reign of Maharaja Sir Ram Singh II (1835-80) who 
founded the Maharaja’s School of Arts and Crafts in 1886. There 
are about 250 families of sculptors in Jaipur. They mainly make 
the traditional idols of gods and goddesses. Among contemporary 
artisans, Gopi Chand Misra and Narain Lal Jaimini admired and 
acknowledged by art critics for their high standard of craftsman- 
ship. 


SOCIOLOGY 
GENERAL: 


Wittfogel, Karl A. Oriental Despotism: A Comparative 
Study of Total Power (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1957, 556 
$7.50, Rev. in PA. xxxi (ii), June 1958, pp. 186-7): í 

‘This is a grim book for lovers of freedom but the most origi- 
nal and exciting contribution to social studies and historical think- 
ing that has come this reviewer’s way for a long time.’ Max Beloff 
(All Souls, Oxford). Also in JAS: xvii (3) May 1958, pp. 435-46, 


ay article by S. N. Eisenstadt of the Hebrew Univ., Jeru- 
em. 


ASIA: 


Kahin, McT, (Ed.); Major Government f Asi 
York; Cornell Universit Press, 195 "8 728 aoe ge = 
Nod Goer = he 8, 607, $7.25. Rev. in PA. xxxii, 
China, Japan, India, Pakistan and Indonesia. A clear, detail- 
ed and reliable account of parliaments, parties, ‘and administrative 
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judicial processes is provided; there is perception and insight into 
the ‘subconscious’ of polities. Every reader will find material in 
its pages to ponder and to assist in formulating his own assess- 
ment of the character of Asian political institutions today. 


Village Government in Eastern and Southern Asia: (A Sym- 
posium. Developed out of a panel discussion at the 1955 Annual 
Meeting of the Far-Eastern Association. FEQ. xv (2) Feb. 1956, 
pp. 175-237): 

Details are: Introduction by R. E. Ward 175-83; The Japa- 
nese Village and Its Government by Kurt Steiner. 185-99; Village- 
Government in India (Madras-Andhra region) by N. Srinivasan 
201-13; Local Government in Rural Central Java by Robert R. 
Jay 215-27; The Philippine Barrio by John H. Romani, pp. 229-37. 


CEYLON: 


Farmer, B. H.: Pioneer Peasant Colonization in Ceylon: A 
Study in Asian Agrarian Problems (Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London and New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1957, 387, 55s, $8.80. Rev. PA. xxxi 
(2), pp. 202-4): 

Story of the Dry Zone. Three parts: (1) Geographical Intro- 
duction (ii) Evolution of land policy and Government sponsored 
colonization, (iii) Comprising more than half the book is ‘an essay 
in the application of geographical method’ under a number of 
headings seeking reasons for success and failures, the achievements 
and difficulties of Dry Zone Colonization as it is today. Valuable 
comparisons with similar projects in the Philippines, Indonesia, 
India and Pakistan. 


_ Pieris, Ralph: Singhalese Social Organization: The Kandyan 
Period. Columbo-Ceylon Univ. Press, 1956, 311, Rs. 10/-, Rev. PA. 
xxxiv, pp. 101-2): 

A meticulous objective study of the social structure in the 
Kandyan areas of Ceylon prior to the British conquest in 1915. 


Ryan, Bryce. Caste in Modern Ceylon: the Sinhalese System 
in Transition. (New Brunswick: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1953, ix. 
371. $6.00): l 

An able study of caste in the present period of Asian unrest 
providing an answer to the meaning of caste in the 20th century, 
and indicating how it functions amid influences which contradict 
its basic premises. FEQ. xii (4), p. 460. 
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Dube, S C. India’s Changing Villages: Human Facters in 
P Ptaa k Development. (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press (London; 
Rutledge and Kegan Paul), 1958, 230. $3-00, Rev. PA. xxxii (i), 
pp. 115-6 by Adrian C. Mayer): 


Too factual and no critical analysis: nothing on what happens 
after the projects have been ‘disbanded’. 


Moore (Frank J.) and Freydig (Constance A.: Land Tenure 
Legislation in Uttar Pradesh. (Modern India Project Monograph 
No. 1 Berkeley: South Asia Studies, Institute of East Asiatic 
Studies, Univ. of California, 1955, iii. 124. Appendices, Glossary, 
Bibliography. Graphs. $1-00, Rev. in FEQ XV (4), pp. 636-7) : 


An experimental library Research. Evaluation of Zamindari 
abolition regarding tenure, level of living and long term effects on 
economic system. Need for acquisition of more printed legislative 


documents in America; and coordination with field work becomes 
clear. 


INDO-CHINA: 


Vella, Walter F. The Impact of the Western Government in 
Thailand (Univ. of California Publications in Political Science, 
` Vol. IV, No. 3. Berkeley: The Univ. of California Press, 1955, vi, 

317-410. Bibliography, Index, $ 1-50, Rev. FEQ XV (4) pp. 611-2) : 


Baseline of comparison provided by discussion of pattern of 
government before the influx of the West. The royal revolution 
carried out by Kings Mongkut and Chulolongkorn described fully. 
Comprehensive review of many of the more important western 
language sources, checked against Thai sources at appropriate 


points, by a writer of unusual qualification. Also PA, XXIX (4), 
Decr. 56, pp. 387-8. 


MALAYA: 


Gullick, J. M. Indigenous Political Systems of Western Malaya 
(London School of Economics Monographs on social Aribttonn: 
logy, No. 17, London: Univ- of London, The Athlone Press, 1958, 


(2), June 1959, pp. 217-8): 
Perak, Selangor and Ne 


when they fell under Bri 
revealed, 


egri Sembilan in the period before 1874 
tish control. Some suggestive patterns 
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THEATRE 
INDIA: 


Aspects of Theatre in India Today (Pub. by the Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, Government of India, 
New Delhi, (Noticed in Natya, Vol. 4, No. 2, p. 69): 

A miscellany of articles on theatre, the chief value of which 
lies in the experience of contributors who have been connected 
with Indian and Western theatres. 


Barua, Hem: The Theatre in Assam (IWI. 5-2-1961, p. 51): 


Two broad divisions in the Assamese theatre: the Vaishnava 
opera called bhavana and the modern stage; the history of both 
detailed. Concludes “A permanent theatre has yet to emerge in 
Assam...the need for a National Theatre for Assam cannot be 
over-emphasized, and that too with the State potentially so rich 
in folk-arts, with its colourful hill people as also its people of the 
river-plateaux. A permanent theatre alone can help to create 
among them a permanent set of artists”. 


Karup, N. R. S.: Theatre in Kerala (UA., Vol. 10, No. 1, 1958, 
pp. 111-115): 

A succinct narration of the growth of theatre in Kerala; 
studies the influence of Sanskrit dramas, the predominance of 
music to*the neglect of histrionics and the inevitable impact of 
the Western theatre. 


The Theatre in India, a Symposium (IWI. 6-11-60): 

Abburi Ramakrishna Rao: Arousing popular interest, p. 9— 
“The best of our modern plays seldom draw a full house. It is 
the plays of the earlier period that still attract sizable crowds occa- 
sionally. The action-packed prose drama which draws its inspira- 
tion from Western masterpieces is as yet not making any headway”. 
While adaptations from foreign playwrights have been success- 
fully presented to select audiences “not one Indian playwright has 
emerged whose works have been found worthy of presentation 
beyond the frontiers of our country....in our excessive pre-occu- 
pation with the outer manifestations of the theatre, we are neg- 
lecting to nourish it at its roots. An appreciation of the life of 
the common people and an understanding of their feelings and 
expressions should form the basic stuff of our dramatic writing”. 
The concept of the theatre must be broad enough to include many 
things like collection of traditional materials, encouragement to 
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those with an aptitude for writing, establishment of a friendly and 
sympathetic attitude, etc. Thus only will a great popular thea- 
trical movement spring into life in India.” 


E. Alkazi: The Theatrical Experience, p. 10—The theatre re- 
presents the active participation of actors and audience in the 
enactment of a sacred ritual. Drama is the journey of a charac- 
ter through an experience which brings him face to face with 
the mystery of life. So defined the stage becomes the path of 
pilgrimage leading from darkness to revelation. In the course of 
its chequered history, however, it has altered its features like the 
harlot to suit her customers and it has been reduced to the pur- 
pose of titillating the jaded sensibility of the tired business man 
and soothing his frayed nerves. “Look at the primitive African 
mask, or a Greek tragic mask, or a Chinese, or a Kathakali mask. 
These strike terror at the same time as they dignify and exalt. 
They epitomize the essential meaning of the theatrical experience, 
and bring ridicule to the fake tinsel and glitter of current forms 
which have not yet learnt to wrest art from life”, 


Balraj Sahni: The Accent on Realism, pp, 17-18—“In this 
dynamic period the theatre can play a significant role”. ‘The evils 
have to be exposed. “In the words of Shakespeare, the theatre 
must bravely hold ‘a mirror to reality’—without malice or favour 
without gétting involved in petty politics, holding high the ideals 
of humanism bequeathed by the greatest writers and dramaists in 
human history” 


Balwant Gargi: The Amateur stage, p. 20—a review of ama- 


teur stage activity in different parts of India from its beginning 
to the present day. 


K. V. Gopalaswamy: An experiment at Waltair, p. 16—A 
review of the theatre activities at the Andhra University, Waltair. 

Herbert Marshall: 
“Theatre architecture c 
theatre consultant.” 
erected theatre build 


Problems of architecture, pp. 14-15 — 
annot progress without the professional 
Examines the various errors in the recently 
ings or are in the playing stage. 


Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya: A 
outlines up to the present fee the nge aoe i 
mese, Oriyan, Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Guzarati, Telugu Kafada 
Tamil and Malayalam stages and concludes: “This is a eriod f 
flux, of doubts, of death and regeneration; the old is eig cast 
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away and the new has yet to be born. Waves of new ideas sweep 
across the lahd leaving vivid traces; but. they have yet to assume 
definite shape and strength. The time calls for challenging artists 
who will make the theatre an open creative arena, an organic part 
of the nation’s life, the voice of all people”. 


B. V. “Mama” Warerkar: The Maharashtrian Scene, p. 13— 
With a brief history of the Marathi stage pleads that “more than 
the awards and prizes, what the Marathi stage requires urgently 
are new and better drama theatres all over the state.” 


S. M. Y. Sastry: Modern Trends in Andhra, p. 12—“The pre- 
sent situation is this: there are good plays: there are competent 
associations which stage them; there are-excellent players; the ` 
audience is appreciative; there is any amount of desire and enthu- 
siasm to build up a theatre movement and a glorious stage. Yet 
the efforts are not bearing tangible results”. This is due to (1) 
the spirit of competition associated with the revival movement. 
“Better results will be achieved if more encouragement is given 
to drama festivals than to competitions”; (2) the prejudice against 
professional troupes. 


Dr. Suresh Awasthi: Folk traditions and themes, p. 21— 
“The Folk Theatre of India is the richest and most deep-rooted 
element of traditional culture”; its evolution and characteristics; 
“The problems and the requirements of the folk theatre are differ- 
ent from those of the urban theatre. Therefore it is essential that 
the problems of the folk theatre should be discussed independently 
by themselves. 


SECTION IV(A): INSTITUTIONS 


(Note: Country, Subject and Name of Institution, arranged in alphabetical 
order; Institutions and their publications in italics). 


CULTURE: 


Centre National pour ?Etude des Probléms du Monde Musul- 
man Contemporain (4, rue de Pascale, Brussels): 

Director: Mr. Armand Abel, Professor at the University of 
Brussels. Problems of the contemporary Moslem World studied 
at the Centre for which a reading room was opened in April 1959, 
for the use of research workers, humanities students, journalists 
and all persons interested in the Centre’s programme. Has a 
library with extensive bibliographical and biographical card 
indexes, a rich collection of European and Arab newspapers, and 
surrent periodicals from the Moslem World. Occasional lectures; 
is arranging a course of Islamic studies and the programme thereof 
includes among other things subjects like Civilization and Culture, 
Introduction to the Koran, Arabic Literature, Islam in Indonesia, 
Islam in the Far East etc. (Orient Occident, Vol. IT, No. 5, p. 9, 
Vol. III, No. 1, p. 8 and Vol. III, No. 4, p. 5). 


International Association of Museums and Collections of 
Musical Instruments (Musée des Arts et Traditions Populaires, 
Palais de Chaillot, Paris 16 eme) : 

Established in June 1960 at a meeting in Paris of representa- 
tives from 14 countries. The functions of the Association will be to 
promote cooperation between the member museums and collec- 
tions, to provide exchange of information and to assist all work 
being undertaken in the field”. 


Service Civil International (SCI): 


Founded in 1920. The aim of the SCI is to create a spirit 
of friendship between peoples by bringing together men and 
women of different nationalities and outlook, to join in under- 
taking useful voluntary work for the benefit of the community, 
and thus build up between individuals of all creeds and races that 
understanding and mutual respect on which depends the preser- 
vation of world peace. The motto of the movement is “deeds— 
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not words”. Organizes work camps in a score of countries. It 
co-operates with other work camp organizations through the Asso- 
ciations of International Work Camps for Peace and, with a still 
wider group or organizations, through the Co-ordination Committee 
of International Voluntary Work Camp Organizations, working in 
close touch with the Youth Section of UNESCO. 


An SCI team consists of between 10 to 20 men and women of 
different nationalities, occupations and backgrounds. In each team 
there is a leader, man or woman appointed beforehand by the 
national branch committee, together with a co-leader. There are 
three forms of service for active members namely, short term 
service, long term service and weekend service. The concrete 
efforts of the SCI prove that it is possible to build up the much 
valued sense of kinship among men of various creeds and races 
in the world today. 


Its activities in India began in 1934 following the Bihar earth- 
quake, and lasted till 1937. Again on the invitation of Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad in 1950 the SCI resumed its work. With the help of 
volunteers the SCI has organized 40 services in almost every part 
of the country. 


ASIA 
CULTURE: 

Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen (Royal Institute for the 
Tropics, Amsterdam) : 

Carries out widespread activities which include matters of 
Asian cultural interest; has appointed professors in cultures and 
cultural developments in South-East Asia; the history and deve- 
lopment of the Bahasa Indonesia; the Education Division organizes 
many lectures for secondary schools, most of which deal with 
Asian themes; meetings are held at regular intervals on Asian 


themes; houses an extensive collection of Asian art treasures. - 
(Orient Occident, Vol. III, No. 4, p. 9). 


GENERAL 
MUSIC: 


International Folk Musie Council (Paris): 


Affiliated to the International Music Council; has a member- 
ship of about 800 drawn from 50 countries. Objects: to assist in 
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the preservation, dissemination and practice of folk musie (includ- 
ing dance) and to further its comparative study; holds annual con- 
ferences and festivals, publishes a journal and works on folk music, 
anthologies and international catalogues and cooperates with radio 
organizations in reference to the compilation and distribution of 
radio programmes. 


International Musie Council (Paris): . 


Created “in 1949 under the auspices of Unesco to promote 
mutual contacts of musicians and music organizations in all parts 
of the world and understanding and appreciation of the various 
systems of music. Has an Executive Committee with President 
(Mario Labroca—lItaly), Executive Secretary (Jack Bornoff— 
U.K.) and other members from different countries. Members of 
the Council are: international Member Organizations, (Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music, International Federation 
of Musical Youth, International Musicological Society, Inter- 
national Folk Music Council, International Confederation of 
Popular Societies of Music, International Committee for the 
standardization of instrumental music, International Association 
of Music Libraries, International Federation of Musicians, Inter- 
national Society for Music education); National Committees in 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Chili, China, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary. Iceland, Iran, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, Luxemburg, 
Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Rumania. 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Urugay, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, U.S.A.. Venezuela. Yugoslavia: and individual members, 
a categorv which includes Dr. V. K. Narayana Menon, Deputy 
Director-General, All-India Radio, New Delhi. Publishes with the 
assistance of Unesco, The World of Music (six times a year). 


ASIA 
MUSIC: 


Asian Music Circle, British Section (18,- Fitzalan Road, 
London, N. 3): 


See Bulletin, 1958, p. 114. “Organized in London in April, 
May and June 1960 four concerts of Eastern music, eight lecture 
recitals in collaboration with the Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies of London University, and four others in collaboration 
with Morley College. Furthermore, the Asian Music Circle is 
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preparing a course in Oriental music and dancing. The eight 
provincial branches of the British section (Birmingham, Brighton, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Leicester, Manchester, Oxford and Sheffield) 
are organizing 11 lecture recitals and several concerts and pro- 
grammes of Oriental dancing. The British section also reports 
that it is trying to arrange for musicians and dancers from India, 
Pakistan, Iran, Indonesia and certain Arab countries to visit Great 
Britain; that it proposes to publish a quarterly bulletin entitled 
Asian Music and Dance; and that it intends to include African 
music and dancing in its programme of activities, which will entail 
a change in the name of the organization” (Orient Occident, 
Vol. III, No. 4, p. 9). 


CEYLON 


FOLK ART: 
Ambalangoda Puppeteers (Ceylon): 


Ambalangoda is a small out station town in the South of 
Ceylon. There are several rival troupes of puppeteers there in 
possession of traditional puppetry of Ceylon. The puppets used 
by these troupes are usually carved in a special variety of wood 
in various sizes. Launeris of Ambalangoda is a well-known pup- 
peteer. They jealously guard it and hardly impart training in the 
art to anyone outside the traditional families of puppeteers. But 
the Arts Council of Ceylon, the Ministry of Culture, and enthusi- 
asts like Jayadeva Tilakasiri, Lecturer in the University of Ceylon, 
have ventured into their field, to revive, preserve and popularize 
this traditional folk art. 


MEDICINE; 
Asian Health Organization (Colombo): 


A proposal has been made in Ceylon to start an Asian Health 


Organization (A.H.O.) based on Ayurveda and allied eastern sys- 
terms of medicine. 


The indigenous systems are popular among the 
masses. This organization, backed by the Colombo Powers and 


other interested nations is intended to promote Ayurvedic research 


and extend mass Ayurvedic relief, particularly to Asian peoples. 


seven miles away from Colombo has been acquired 
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THEATRE: 


_ The National Theatre Trust of Ceylon (Young Men’s Buddhist 
Assotiation Hall, Borela, Ceylon): 

With the aid of a state subsidy from the Department of Cultu- 
ral Affairs, the Trust aims at fostering professional theatres and 
theatre-going habits among people by functioning as a liaison 
among theatre enthusiasts. “For this purpose it has adopted the 
measure of paying the actors, stage managers, make-up artists and 
all concerned in the staging of a play”; Plays staged each week- 
end at the cheapest possible rates. 


INDIA 
ART: 
Film Institute of India (Poona): 


Established by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, on a recommendation by the Film Enquiry 
Committee; provides all-round technical training in the production 
of films and facilities for research; three-month refresher courses 
in the film industry from 20-3-1961 and regular courses of 3 and 
2 years’ duration from 15-7-1961. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: 
Indian Institute of Handloom Technology (Salem): 


Inaugurated on 11-10-1960 by the Chief Minister, Madras 
State. The Textile Institute at Washermanpet (Madras) was 
taken over by the All-India Handloom Board and transferred te 
Salem to form the nucleus of the Institute. The only one of its 
kind in India the Institute offers a three year Diploma Course 
in Handloom Technology, in order to adopt modern technological 
methods in Handloom textile industry, supply trained technicians 
and enable the maintenance of standards in the home market and 
export trade. 


Industrial and Commercial Museum (45, Ganesh Chandra 
Avenue, Calcutta): 

Opened in 1939, “Has an impressive collection of exclusively 
West Bengal products. In the textile section modern and tradi- 
tional designs are on display. A polo ball of a type made only 
in West Bengal and popular overseas, is exhibited in the Handi-. 
crafts Section. Other items include ivory, conch-shell, horn, brass, 
bell metal, coconut shell, mother of pearl, sea-shell, cane and 
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bamboo products. A.library with a free reading room is attached 
to the museum”. Recently a Zamindar family of Narajole (Midna- 
pore) presented to the Museum his family heirloom of a 300.year 
old sari woven with fine gold thread, and 27 chegsmen, made of 
ivory and handed down for generations. 


Village Level Worker (VLW) (Charagwan, Gorakhpur, 
UP.): i 

A training cum extension centre started in 1953 as a wing of 
the Government Agricultural School, Uttar Pradesh. The first 
batch of 47 VLWs, drawn from the Cane, P.R.D. Co-operative, Agri- 
culture and Panchayat departments, was enrolled on January 15, 
1953, for a six-month course. Soon a batch of group level work- 
ers joined the institute. The training imparted at the centre 
proved fruitful so much so the number of trainees soon rose to 
478. 


The six-month course has since been replaced by a two-year 
integrated course as recommended by the All-India Development 
Commissioners’ Conference held at Mount Abu in 1958. A fresh 
group of 51 trainees has been undergoing training at the Centre 
since July 1, 1959. 


A National Extension Service Block is attached to the Project 
to enable the trainees to acquire practical experience of the work. 
Up at day-break, the trainees participate in a physical training 
programme. This is followed by ‘practical’ classes in the farm 
and garden section and at the workshop. These ‘practical’ classes 
are held for two hours. Group discussions and lectures by out- 
siders are held regularly to increase the knowledge of the trainees. 


At the end of the training period the VLWs fan out in the 
direction of their respective villages to work among the villagers, 
weaving a new socio-economic pattern for the tiller of the soil. 


CULTURE: 
Asiatic Society (1, Park Street, Calcutta-16): 


See Bulletin, 1957, pp. 152-3. The Hindustan Standard, 
(9-2-61) writes: In his presidential address to the 177th annual 
meeting of the Society, Dr. A. C. Ukil referred in particular to 
two of its new ventures, one already midway through, and the 
other still to be undertaken. The first relates to investigation into 
the state of sciences in India during the ancient period (2500 B.C. 
to 1200 A.D.). For this purpose a team of scholars of Indology 
and Natural Sciences had ‘been appointed before, who have been 
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working under the overall guidance of Prof. P. Roy. When 
the work will be completed, it will doubtless be reckoned as a 
great achievement for the Society. 


The Society’s other project is also no less useful and notable. 
The proposed starting of a department of Asian Studies is calculat- 
ed not only to unlock a hitherto insufficiently explored realm of 
knowledge but also to strengthen Asian solidarity. There had 
been, as is well known, cultural contacts between India and other 
Asian countries in ancient times and discovery of those links, it 
is confidently hoped, may help draw them closer than they are at 
present, 


The Assam Academy for Cultural Relations, Old Law College 
Building, Dighati Pukhuri, Gauhati): 

Founded in November 1960. Objects: (1) to strive for the 
emotional integration of Assam and the rest of India by endeavour- 
ing to draw attention to the various literary and cultural problems 
of the people of Assam;' (2) to invite eminent persons to deliver 
lectures and conduct seminars on cultural and literary subjects; 
(3) to arrange for the reception of distinguished visitors, both 
foreign and Indian; (4) to organize cultural meetings and enter- 
tainments and exhibitions in different parts of the State for build- 
ing up amity and friendship between different communities and 
groups of people living in Assam; (5) to institute courses on 
cultural, literary and language subjects; (6) to publish books on 
cultural and literary subjects; (7) to bring out a magazine in 
English with a view to publicizing Assam’s literary achievements 
and efforts. Publishes The Assam Quarterly in English and 
Jonbai, a children’s monthly in Assamese. 


Gandhi Memorial Museum and Library (New Delhi): 

Opened on .31-1-61 by the President of India. The meseum 
is the largest of a chain of memorials being put up in different 
parts of the country by the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi as part of its 
many-sided programme for propagating the teachings and ideals 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The library and museum have over 10,000 
books, correspondence and periodicals founded and edited by the 
Mahatma besides rare collections of his personal belonging 
including a pencil stub he had used for nearly three months. 


Government Museum (Egmore, Madras-8): 


See Bulletin 1957, p. 157. An art section of special interest 
to children has been organized in the’ Government Museum, 
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Egmore. The gallery provides very useful instruction ‘to children 
through appropriate visual media, such as models and other exhi- 
bits. Arranged so as to secure a certain amount of continuity, 
the display begins with an instructive portrayal‘of the story of 
the origin of earth, followed by a series of illustrations of the 
mineral wealth of India. Pre-historic animals in miniature set 
against attractive background depicting their natural haunts are 
fascinating and the story of primitive man, his tools and the early 
animal life form another series. The internal structure of repre- 
sentative types of animal life as well as the anatomy and physio- 
logy of man, are also graphically portrayed. 


An exhibit of dolls dressed up in costumes characteristic of 
the different regions of India provides illustrations of modern life. 
Pending the construction of a separate building for the purpose 
the exhibits have been collected and arranged in a convenient 
part of the building. The story of the development of transport 
is unfolded in a series of models set against suggestive background. 
The gallery is only a nucleus. It will be enlarged and more fully 
developed during the third Five-Year Plan period when the 
proposed building is also expected to be constructed. 


Gujarat Research Society: (SamSodhan Sadan, South 
Avenue, Khar, Bombay-52): 


Founded in 1936. President: P. G. Shah. Objects: To 
promote, organize and co-ordinate research in all branches of 
knowledge; to collect and publish accurate information on all sub- | 
jects relating to the region of Gujarat; to foster the cultural unity 
of all persons speaking Gujarati without neglecting the funda- 
mental unity among all Indians; to train, advise and help quali- 
fied students in methods of research; to collect books, manuscripts 
and similar objects, and arrange for facilities for research by 
establishing libraries, museums, laboratories, art ‘galleries etc.; to 
publish the results of research and to popularize modern knowledge 
in English, Hindi, Gujarati and other languages through journals, 
periodicals, books, lectures, photographs, films, etc..; to provide 
facilities for social intercourse between persons interested in the 
cultural development of Gujarat and to foster interrelations between 
Gujarat and other parts of India; to establish branches of the 
Society in furtherance of the above objects. The activities cover- 
ed by its three Resedrch Institutes, (The Psychological Research 
Institute, The Health Research Institute, and the Economic and 
Social Research Institute): include collection of material on folk 
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ways and folk art of the tribals of Gujarat, evaluation of Multi- 
purpose Projects among some tribes, lectures, film strip shows 
etc. ‘Phe Institute holds a fully equipped Laboratory for record- 
ing and reproduction. Work in Progress: Report on Gamits, a 
tribe of Gujarat, Analytic study of cultural changes among tribes 
of Gujarat with special reference to the Dhanka tribe. Publica- 
tions: P. G. Shah: Dublas of Gujarat; Naikas-Naikdas and many 
others; Journal of the Gujarat Research Society (Quarterly). 

Sri Jagadguru Vidyatirtha Mahiswaimigal Vedic Study circle 
(Madras): 

Inaugurated on 19-10-60. Aims: Research in Vedic literature, 
publication of important Sanskrit works and organization of lec- 
tures on Vedic subjects. Classes in Vedas and Kāvyas conducted 
daily in the mornings and evenings. Secretary: Sri Vaidya- 
subramania Iyer, “Navasuja”, Venkatakrishna Iyer Road, Raja 
Annamalaipuram, Madras-28. 


Mahatma Atmaram Cultural Foundation (Atmaram Path, 
Baroda): 

Started in memory of Rajmitra Rajaratna Pandit Atmaramji 
Amritsari, an eminent vedic scholar. Main object of the Founda- 
tion is to popularize true vedic research. Has started Vedic Digest 
to interpret the Vedas in the correct perspective to the western 
scholars. „Publishes also a fortnightly Cultural India devoted to 
propagation of Ancient Indian Culture. Honry. Secretary: 
Anandapriya A. Pandit. 


Max Müller Bhavan (150 A, Mount Road, Madras): 

Founded 1960. Director: Dr. Bertram Werwie. Object: to 
promote cultural and social relations between India and Germany 
to arouse and stimulate interest in the cultural heritage of the two 
countries and to organize studies and activities, especially the 
study of languages. 


The School of Indian Palaeography. (Historical Research 
Society, College Road, Dharwar): 


Inaugurated on 25-12-1959 under the auspices of the Karnatak 
Historical Research Society, Dharwar. Director: R. S. Pancha- 
mukhi. The School conducts regular classes and seminars; the 
duration of the course is three months from July to September and 
from December to February. After the full course is over, the 
students are tested and Certificates are issued to them. This 
course is designed to give complete training in specific branches 
of Indian Epigraphy and Palaeography such as (i) Evolution of 
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Brahmi and its derivatives, (ii) Northern class of alphabets and 
their evolution into modern North-Indian alphabets, (iii) Southern 
class of alphabets and their evolution into Modern SouthsIndian 
alphabets, (iv) Script of Manuscripts and its evolution through 
ages and (v) other topics connected with Palaeography. 


Vaidika SamSodhana Mandala (Poona): 


See Bulletin, 1957, p. 161. The new building of the Mandala 
was inaugurated on 9-1-61 by Prof. Humayun Kabir, Minister for 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, Government of India. The 
Institute has undertaken publication of its researches in Marathi 
and Hindi. It has also decided to publish the Avesta, the religious 
scriptures of the Parsis, in the Devanagari script. 


DANCE: l 
International Centre for Kathakali (Delhi): 


Inaugurated by the President of the Indian Union on 13-1-61. 
President of the Centre: Mr. K. M. Panikkar. Object: Revival 
and promotion of the art in its pure and traditional form. 
DRAMA: 

The Little Ballet Troupe (Periera Hill Road, Andheri, 
Bombay): 

See Bulletin, 1960, I, p. 96. British critics hailed the Bombay 
Little Ballet Troupe during its visit to U.K. in Septemiber, 1960, 
and staged its performances, which began on September 12 at the 
Scala Theatre, London. “The Times” said the company had an 
unusual repertory, quite distinct in character and idiom from works 
presented by other groups of Indian dancers. On the performance 
of its production, the Panchatantra, it observed: “performed with 
a simple enthusiasm that makes Western dance seem, for a 
moment, decadent and contrived”. In Scotland where the troupe 
periarmed at Glasgow and at the Edinburgh Festival they won 
unanimous praise. The “Scotsman” described their production 
es ý as “a ballet to seize the imagination”, The “Evening 
News” said: “Weaving a fascinating spell full of the magic of the 


East, the Little Ballet Troupe completely captivate the eye, the 
ear, and the heart. The presentation of ‘Pan, 
out qualification, stupendous”. 


Shatak (Ahmadabad-13): 


See p. 94. A hundred member club fo , 
; i rmed in 1960: ‘ect: 
to create a suitable atmosphere in which those oe itis eee 


chatantra’ was, with- 
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of drama seriously and see it critically can get together and discuss 
it. freely and frankly; to stimulate actor-audience participation. 
Every month it offers at least one programme to its members—a 
play, a recital df dance, music and poetry, an exhibition of paint- 
ings, a seminar or a symposium. In 1960 the activities comprised 
a monologue by Prof. C. C. Mehta, the Offg. President of the 
Bharatiya Natya Sangh, an interesting discussion on the differen- 
ces between monologues, soliloquies, “Bhand” (Sanskrit Drama), 
“Ekoti” etc., a programme of experimental films by Charles Eames 
and Norman Mclarren. 


FOLK ART: 
International Dolls Museum (New Delhi): - 


The welllknown Cartoonist and Editor of Shankar’s Weekly, 
Mr. Shankar Pillai, has planned to open the International Dolls 
Museum at New Delhi. He owns about 3,600 dolls—perhaps the 
largest collection in the world. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, former 
High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in India, presented 
to Mr. Shankar Pillai in October 1960 several dozens of British ` 
dolls and said of him: “I have great admiration for the superb 
work you do in the field of child art’. The British dolls include 
the historical characters of Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth I, Shakes- 
peare and Sir Francis Drake. From the world of fiction are Alice 
in Wonderland, the Red Queen and the White Queen and Cinde- 
rella. Among other dolls donated by Britain are the famous 
Cockney characters, the “Pearly King and Queen”. There are 
also two sets—a modern British primary school, and a toy theatre 
set with a scene from “Richard IIT’. 


GENERAL 
LITERATURE: 
Unesco (Paris): Translations Programmes Project: 


Commenced in 1948 and expanded in subsequent years; now 
covers 10 distinct series with a number of sub-series. Aims: 
Cultural understanding of the various countries of the world, 
and consequent promotion of peaceful living. On date more than 
70 volumes have been published and more than 125 others are in 
process of translation or publication. Among other activities 
directed towards the aim are: A series of handbooks or introduc- 
tions to the literatures of the major Asian cultures, written by 
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outstanding scholars ‘in each respective field; stimulate publishers 
to produce a large number of translations in lowpriced popular 
collections, so that not only the specialist but the wider public 
will be able to read the literature of other nations; grant of a few 
scholarships to help increase the number of competent literary 
translators from Asian languages into Western languages. Fellow- 
ships to Western writers for a period of study in Asia, and to 
Asian writers to visit the West; support to the efforts of the Inter- 
national Federation of Translators (FIT) and its quarterly journal 
Babel, which publishes studies bearing on professional and linguis- 
tic problems of interest to translators, and information concerning 
Unesco’s programme of translations. Assistance to the Inter- 
national PEN for the publication of the quarterly Bulletin of 
Selected Books, devoted to reviewing books published in languages 
that are little spoken outside of their national areas. Issue of the 
annual Index Translationum, by Unesco, the comprehensive 
bibliography of translated books published in all countries. (Orient 
Occident, Vol. HII, No. 5). 


INDIA: 
Federation of All-India Tamil Writers (Madras): 


Inaugurated by the Chief Minister of Madras on 29-1-61, 
President: Prof. A. Srinivasaraghavan; General Secretary: 
Sri. K. Rajagopalan. Object: To bring together Tamil writers scat- 


tered all over the country. Eleven Associations affiliated to the 
Federation. 


MUSIC: 
AIRS National Orchestra (New Delhi): 


“With a view to exploring the possibilities in orchestrating 
Indian music in keeping with its traditions, All India Radio formed 
an orchestral group in 1952 with Shri Revi Shankar and Shri T. K. 
Jayarama Iyer as its Composers-Conductors. Shri Ravi Shankar’s 
place was subsequently taken by Shri Panna Lal Ghosh who 
died recently. Shri T. K. Jayarama Iyer is now assisted by Shri 
Gopala Krishna and Shri M. Y. Kamashastri. The Orchestra is 
made up of both Northern and Southern musicians, there being 
thirty-five instrumentalists who play a variety of bowed, plucked, 
wind and percussion ‘instruments. The compositions are based 
on both the Hindustani and the Karnataka styles of music, and 
eonsist of classical and light and also programme music.” 


INDIA ot 
Marris College of Hindustani Music (Lucknow): 


Founded in 1926. Owes much for its institution and growth 
to the late Pandit Vishan Narain Bhatkhande, the renowned 
scholar-musician of Maharastra, and Rai Umanath Bali of Lucknow 
besides a host of former ruling princes and Talugqdars of Oudh 
who coritributed liberally to the funds of the college. Is looked 
upon as the poineer institution in North India in the revival of 
classical Hindustani music. The teaching staff today has 30 mem- 
bers; students as many as 600 and an equal number of musical 
instruments. All the three branches of music, vocal, instrumental 
and dance are taught. Students graduating from this institution 
are employed by All India Radio and music colleges all over the 
country. 


RELIGION: 
Bharat Sidhu Samaj (New Delhi): 


Organized in February 1956. National Headquarters at New 
Delhi. Aims at “bringing together sadhus all over the country 
in the field of social service and the betterment of the nation and 
the world on the basis of truth, non-violence, fearlessness, equality 
and unity”. A Yoga Research Institute proposed to be set up at 
Rishikesh on the banks of the Ganges. Countries like Finland, 
England and U.S.A. are in touch with the Samaj. About 5000 
members’ on the rolls. Has held three conferences, the first at 
Rishikesh (1956), the second at Nathdwara (1956) and the third 
at Ahmedabad. A “Character Building Train” with more than 
600 families accompanied by 50 sadhus toured India from Septem- 
ber 18 to December 11, 1959 giving spiritual discourses at different 
places. 


Sāradā Matha (Sringeri, Kadur District): 


See Bulletin, 1957, p. 168. Sri K. R. Venkataraman writes in 
The Hindu (5-3-1961) on the activities of the Sringeri Mutt: “The 
process of modernization of this centre of culture and learning 
began during the Pontificate of Sachchidananda Siva Abhinava 
Narasimha Bharati, who in 1895 amalgamated the cultural acti- 
vities in Sringeri into the Sadvidya Sanjivini where he himself 
taught Vedanta for some years. The courses in this institution 
include the Vedas and the Sastras (Tarka, Nyāya, Jyotisha, 
Vyakarana, Mīmāmsā and Vedanta) and Hindi, and are of a high 
standard, each extending to seven years. Altogether there are 
now 85 pupils in this academy receiving instruction under 12 
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teachers. In 1911, the Jagadguru established at the Sankar Mutt 
in Bangalore, the Girvana Praudha Vidyabhivardhini (or the Col- 
lege for advanced studies) to which has since been attached, an 
Agraharam with residential houses for teachefs and scholars 
endowed by the Dewan V. P. Madhava Rao. While consecrating 
the Sankara and Śāradā shrines at Kaladi, the birthplace of 
Sankara, the Jagadguru also established there in 1910 a Veda 
Pathaéala, to which in 1927 his successor Jagadguru Sri Chandra 
Sekhara Bharati added Vedanta classes and provided quarters 
for the staff and students. In Mysore, there is the Abhinava 
Sankaralayam run by the Mutt where daily lessons are given not 
only to regular pupils but also to part-time scholars. Subsidies 
are given to other institutions also where Veda and Sastras are 
taught. Kozhikode, Cochin, Kadayanallur (Tirunelveli District), 
are some of the towns which run such schools. A pupil of the 
Sanga Veda Pathasala in Varanasi also receives stipends from 
the Mutt. The expenditure annually incurred by the Mutt on 
account of these institutions and connected activities runs 
approximately to one lakh of rupees. 


“His Holiness the present Jagadguru has signalized his visit to 
Madras by establishing a branch of the Sringeri Mutt at T. Nagar 
where arrangements have been made for imparting instruction 
in the scriptures to school-going children and also for the holding 
of classes and discourses for advanced study in Vedanta. Another 
notable contribution has been the founding of the Sri Jagadguru 
Vidyatirtha Mahaswamigal Vedic Study Circle at the Srimati 
Narayani Ammal Kalyana Mantap at Raja Annamalaipuram, 
Madras, where also classes have been opened for religious instruc- 
tion and study on similar lines. 


“In July 1959, the Akhila Bharata Sankara Seva Samiti was 
constituted to spread the message of Sankara and carry on the 
tradition of religious discourse and contact with all grades and 
classes of disciples and seekers of truth. The monthly journal 
Sankara Kripa run by the Samiti (of which ten issues have 
already been published), is already enjoying a wide circulation 
and is becoming increasingly popular in Tamil Nad. The Mutt 
has recently published the Vivekacidimani with a commentary 
written by His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Chandra Sekhara Bharati. 
The Asthana Vidwans and some lay disciples also are engaged in 
bringing out translations of classical works and original publi- 
cations in English, Tamil and Telugu. There is a network of 
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Advaita Mutis centering round Kovilar near Karaikudi where 
Vedanta is imparted to monks and lay scholars in Tamil, and 
these. institutions have to their credit a number of excellent 
translations in Yamil of classical Sanskrit works. They look up to 
the Sringeri Mutt for inspiration and guidance. There is a splendid 
library of books and rare manuscripts in Sringeri and there is 
another at Kaladi. His Holiness, the present Jagadguru is keen 
on making this ancient seat of learning founded by Sankara, play 
its legitimate part in the cultural development of our land, and 
in the great task that awaits India in spreading its spiritual heritage 
to distant lands as she did in the past”. 


THEATRE: 
The Children’s Little Theatre (Calcutta) : 


Founded in 1951. Mr. Samar Chatterjee, a government ser- 
vant, works wholeheartedly for the Theatre. 170 children divided 
into eight “colours”, according to age groups. Children join at 
the age of 3 or 4 and remain there till they are “stalwarts” of 12 
or 13. Each group meets twice a week in the evening to learn 
music, dance, rhythm and movement. Has a library and hobbies 
section; also a.Puppet Club run by 16 members. The boys and 
girls are their own technicians, make the scenery and operate the 
lighting effects. 


Natya Sangh Theatre Centre (“Chidambaram” Ahmedabad 
13): 
Branch of Bharatiya Natya Sangh, New Delhi, affiliated to 
International Theatre Institute and Unesco. President: Smt. 
Mrinalini Sarabhai (For notice see Bulletin, 1958, p. 164 and 1960, 
I, p. 118); General Secretary: Smt. Rama Trivedi. — 


Member units: Alap; Darpana (See for notice, Bulletin, 1958, 
p. 122); Gandharva Mahavidyadlaya; Nat Mandal; Rangmandal; 
Sangeet Nivedak Mandal; Javanika. 


A theatre workshop was organized by the Sangh. Mr. Charles 
Elson, a well-known American Director, producer and stage 
designer, who had come to India as a Fulbright scholar was in- 
vited to conduct it. It was inaugurated on 10th March, 1960. 
About 40 people regularly attended the workshop where lectures 
were given on various aspects of production and direction of plays 
and dramatic technique etc. The most ‘outstanding event of the 
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year was the formation of a hundred member club called “Shatak” 
(see p. 88) The Theatre Architecture Exhibition of the Bharatiya 
Natya Sangh was sponsored by the Sangh from 12th to 14th 
October, 1960. Nearly 2000 persons visited the éxhibition. 


UNIVERSITY: 


The U. P. Agricultural University (Phoolbag, Rudrapur, 
Nainital District, U-P.): 


The basic idea of this University took shape when the U.P. 
Government secured the services of Dean H. W. Hannah of the 
University of Illinois to prepare a blue print for an agricultural 
University patterned after the Land Grants Colleges of America. 
As the first of its kind in Asia it is hailed by educationists as a 
revolutionary experiment in the traditional system of University 
education. Located amid the idyllic scenery of the Himalayan 
foothills it aims at training Indian youth for rural service and 
leadership; imparts a system of education wholly suited to the 
needs of a country with a predominantly agricultural economy. 
The system evolved is so designed as to enable students to use 
their gifts in enriching the agricultural economy and fit them into 
the rural pattern of life. Equipped with knowledge of scientific 
methods of agriculture the students can either choose to be agri- 
culturists themselves or disseminate their knowledge to the 
farmers. An integral part of the training at the University is 
the manual work programme. Students are taught the dignity of 
physical labour in which the Vice-Chancellor himself participates. 
The trainees do more than four hours a week of active compul- 
sory work and they are paid for all labour, a feature copied from 
America. The examination system is also modelled on the 
American system. Vice-Chancellor: Mr. K. A. P. Stevensoy. A 
fine staff (Dr. W. V. Lambert till recently Dean of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Nebreska, Mr. Robert C. Webb, 
Adviser to the Tarai Farm Manager, Dr. Paul D. Beamer, Adviser 
to the Dean of Veterinary Medicine, Mr. Eugene R. Webb, hybrid 
corn specialist—all Americans, and a highly qualified staff of 
Indians) asssit the Vice-Chancellor. The University includes the 
colleges of Agriculture, veterinary medicine, agricultural engineer- 
ing, home science, basic science, humanities and arts. At 
present 250 students on the roll, which is expected to be increased 
to 2500 ii due course. (A. Kumar: Training Indian Youth for 
rural service, Sunday Standard, 15-1-61). “What is being done at 
Rudrapur’ points out The Hindu (19-11-60) “can in part be adopt- 
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ed in the other agricultural colleges in the country by attaching 
farms of suitable size to the College”.* 


MALAYA 
CULTURE: 

Malaysian Sociological Research Institute Ltd.; (Room 409, 
Shaw House, Orchard Road, Singapore-9). 

Patrons: H. H. Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan; Tunku Abdul 
Rahman Putra Al-Haj; Chairman: Dr. Tuan Haji Zainal Abidin 
Bin Ahmad (Za’ba); Honorary Secretary: Shirle D. Gordon; 
enrolls Associate members on payment of prescribed fee. Objects: 
To analyse the existing cultures of Malaysia and Malaya in parti- 
cular in order to determine both their essential character and their 
ultimate objectives; to contribute towards the crystallization of 
Malayan consciousness through a discovery of the factors of unity 
in the national life as manifest in the cultures of Malaya in their 
continuous stream; to preserve and consolidate the national 
heritage in such form as it may exist; research into the 
phenomenon of Islam in Malaya and its impact on the plural 
society; to foster and/or publish any work, in any language, the 
Institute deems of national value; to foster the use of Malay as 
the National Language; to establish a full research and reference 
library, 


PAKISTAN 


SOCIOLOGY: 
Department of Sociology (Panjab University, Punjab): 


Started in 1955. ‘The first to be established in Pakistan, it 
was initiated with the help’ of an Inter-Collegiate Exchange 
Contract Programme between Punjab University and the Washing- 
ton State University under ICA auspices. Now has a teaching 
staff of five, with approximately seventy students engaged in a 
two-year M.A. course. A thesis on ‘Institutions of Swat’ which 
was based on a survey of tribal and family patterns in Swat has 
been awarded doctorate degree. 


The Government of Madras is reported (The Hindu, 4-2-60) to be 
keen on starting a Rural University in the State with an Agricultural bias 
on the lines of the U.P. Agricultural University. The Orissa Government 
have decided to establish a rural University at Bhubaneshwar at an estimat- 
ed cost of two crore of rupees. Emphasis will be laid on instruction through 
practical work (The Hindu, 7-10-60). 
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Socio-Economic ‘Survey Board (Dacca University, Dacca, 
East Pakistan): 

Established in 1956 to undertake surveys and research on the 
social and economic problems of Pakistan. “In addition to publish- 
ing reports of its investigations, the Board has also advanced 
research by offering training in research designs, statistics, empiri- 
cal field work, survey-making” etc. The publication by the Board 
that has became a landmark in Pakistani social science is Human 
and Social Impact of Technological Change in Pakistan. 


PHILIPPINES 
ART: 
Ateneo Art Gallery (Manila): 


Fernando Zobel, a noted painter and art connoisseur of 
Philippines donated a collection to the Ateneo and it includes 
works by Filipino painters—Vicente-Manansala, Harnado Ocampo, 
Anita Magsaysay-Ho, Arturo Luz, Jose Joya, Ramon Tabuena and 
Fernando Zobel. The collection is representative of Philippines’ 
modern artists. 


S. E. ASIA 
CULTURE: 


Association of South-East Asian States (Kuala Lumpur, 
F.MS.): 

The Malayan Premier Tunku Abdul Rahman, Philippine 
Foreign Secretary Felizberto Serrano, and Thai Foreign Minister 
Thanat Kiman conferred at Kuala Lumpur on 13-2-61 and ex- 
pressed mutual agreement on the formation of an association of 
South-East Asian States. The communique issued in this connec- 
tion states that the Association (which is still to be given an 
appropriate name) is non-political and independent of any power 
blocks and that the aim is mainly economic and cultural co- 
operation. Officials and experts are to make assessments of the 
subjects on which co-operative effort will be sought and their 
recommendations will be discussed by the three governments at the 
next meeting at Bangkok. It is added that the sponsoring countries 
have no wish to bar other countries from South East Asia from 
joining the new organization if they so desire. 
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. The Victaria and Albert Museum (South ‘Kensington, S.W. 7, 
U.K.): 
Founded 1852; under the Ministry of Education; a museum 
of Fine and Appňed Arts of all countries, periods and styles. 


“On 18th March, 1959, the new and strikingly set out gallery 
of South-east Asian Art was opened to the public and immediately 
proved popular. The museum’s collections of South-east Asian 
art have not been on public view since 1939 and the opening of 
the present gallery marks a further stage in the reorganization 
of the Indian section and the incorporation. of its collections in the 
main building, following the demolition of the old India Museum 
building in Imperial Institute Road. The collections include the 
sumptuous gold regalia from the palace of the Burmese King 
Thebaw (1876-85). As now arranged under modern conditions 
of museum display, they are among the Victoria and Albert 
Museum’s most spectacular exhibits and form a unique record of 
traditional Burmese art” (Orient Occident, Vol. III, No. 4, August 
1960, p. 9). 


U.S. A. 
CULTURE: ° 


Worcester Art Museum (55, Salisbury Street, Worcester 9, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A.): 


Founded in 1898. The Museum maintains collections of art 
objects representative of the major Asian civilizations. In 1953 
when its Oriental Collection was rearranged in sectional displays, 
the gallery of the Art of Greater India was formed. The 
sculpture section here includes outstanding exhibits like the 
Somaskandamtrti group, an. 11th-12th century South Indian 
bronze, standing Buddha in schist (Gandhara, 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D.), a Gupta period frieze of sand stone figures and a stand 
stone Ganega (Tth or 8th century); there are besides notable 
paintings, a 19th century Indian hand-painted scarf; two leaves of 
a Jain ms Kélakicérya Kathé (16th century). In the art history 
courses offered by the Museum a Survey of Indian art is included. 


UNIVERSITY: 
. Indiana University (Bloomington Ind. US.A.): 


The activities relating to Asia include among other things 
graduate programme in Uralic and Asian studies initiated in 1956 
and the fields of study cover art, geography, government, history, 
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language, linguistics, literature and religion. Asia Society letter 
Vol. III, No. 4, October 1960 reports “Indiana University has in| 
recent years become an important center of American interest in 
Thailand and other Asian countries as well....4.Course work in 
Asian studies was reinforced by the presence on the Bloomington 
campus of a substantial number of informed Thais who made! a 
special contribution toward the introduction of an Asian culture 
to the students on this American campus....... Indiana Uni- 
versity’s own work in the field of Asian studies has developed 
into an unusually broad and far-reaching program. Encouraged 
by the active interest of the University’s President, Dr. Herman B. 
Wells, faculty members in different departments who are them- 
selves specialists in Asian affairs have expanded their course offer- 
ings to include study of related Asian subjects. Beginning with 
a specialist in the Department of History and another in the 
Department of Fine Arts a decade ago, the Indiana faculty 
gradually added more members with expertise in Asian studies. 
Courses on Asia and the Middle East are now found in the De- 
partments of Classics, Comparative Literature, Fine Arts, 
Geography, History, Government, Philosophy and in the School 
of Music. There is also an interdepartmental seminar on the non- 
Western world which provides students specializing in one 
academic discipline with the opportunity to learn about Asian and 
other non-Western elements in other fields of study. In addition 
to the courses offered to its own regularly enrolled students, Indiana 
has begun conducting summer courses on Asia for high School 
teachers and community leaders. These courses, sponsored by the 
Asia Foundation and the Asia and Japan Societies, are intended 
to bring more Asian studies into high school classrooms and to 
adult education and community groups ...... Indiana has un- 
usually rich offerings in the humanities and the fine arts as well 
as in the social sciences, for students interested in Asia. The. 
University has, for example, one of this country’s finest collections 
of Indian musical instruments, assembled by Professor Walter 
Kaufman of the School of Music. Professor Kaufman offers a 
course in Indian Music as well as courses in ethnomusicology 
which cover the musics of non-Western areas. Other resources 
available to music students are the excellent tapes and record- 
ings of folk music from Asia which have been collected for 
the Folklore Archives being developed under a University pro- 
gram. Another outgrowth of Indiana’s interest in Asian huma- 
nities are the periodic conferences held under the auspices 
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of the University’s Comparative Literature Committee, to consider 
developments in Oriental-Western literary and cultural relations. 
' To these conferences come scholars, teachers and students of 
‘modern languages and literatures from the United States and 
foreign countries. Asian scholars and leaders in public life join 
with their American counterparts to discuss such matters as 
cultural values, cultural understanding, the arts in general and 
literature in particular. The papers read at these conferences and 
a summary of the discussions which take place there are later 
published by Indiana University, providing a valuable contribu- 
tion to Western knowledge of Asian cultures. See also entry under 
Asia Society Letter, October 1960 in Notes and News Sec. VIII. 


University of Hawaii (Hawaii, U.S.A.): 


See Bulletin, 1959, II, p. 304 and 1960, I, p. 106. The Centre 
for Cultural and Technical Interchange between East and 
West at the University of Hawaii is to consist of two major 
divisions: the International College, concerned primarily with 
affairs pertaining to higher education, will provide an oppor- 
tunity for students and scholars from various lands to study 
and consider together with their American counterparts the 
most influential ideas from all parts of the world; the Inter- 
national training Facility will make use of Hawaii’s govern- 
ment agencies, businesses and institutions through on-the-job and 
in sefvice training for participants from overseas. A visiting and 
resident faculty will be composed of scholars from both the Orient 
and the Occident. National and international advisory committees 
will be formed to review and contribute to the growth of the 
Centre. Of special relevance to the Major Project of Unesco are 
the following plans: A conference of American and Asian uni- 
versity representatives, to be held during 1961 to consider the 
additions and development of Asian studies in American univer- 
sities and American studies in Asian institutions; A summer 
conference—to be planned for a year or two before or following 
the East-West Philosophers’ Conference in 1964—for discussion 
around the general title “Civilization: East and West”, and which 
should be concerned essentially with the prevailing attitudes of 
Asians and Americans to the forces presently shaping our world. 
A conference of festival and music and dance, to be considered 
for either the summer of 1961 or the summer of 1962, which would 
aim at encouraging the widespread appreciation and the effective 
application of the various artistic traditions of the performing arts 
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as an element of intellectual respect between the Orient and the 
Occident; Establishment, within the Institute, of an International 
Theatre Centre, which would perform three primary funstions: 
give theatre workers and scholars a laboratory ef living theatre, 
both Eastern and Western; provide the intellectual stimulation and 
the physical mechanisms for experiments in using the means of 
expression of the Oriental theatre by the West and vice-versa; 
produce and disseminate stage-worthy English translations of 
important Oriental plays, created jointly by linguists and theatre 
workers, and, to a lesser degree, since this work is accomplished 
elsewhere, translate American plays into Asian languages; Esta- 
blishment, within the Institute, of a Race Relations Research centre 
ete. Finally a Translation Bureau is to be set up to translate 
significant scientific and cultural materials to and from English 
and Asian languages (Orient Occident, Vol. III, No. 4, Aug. 1960, 
p. 10) 


U. S. S. R. 
CULTURE: 


Diafilm Studio (U.S.S.R.): 


Filmstrip production in the Soviet Union. Produces some 
hundreds of colour and monochrome flimstrips. These fall accord- 
ing to subject and purpose into six main categories: (a) histori- 
cal, scientific and geographical documentaries; (b) literature, art 
and architecture; (c) instructional; (d) physical culture and 
medical; (e) strips for school-age children and adolescents; and 
(f) strips for children below school age. Among the current 
year’s output, the following filmstrips bear directly or indirectly 
on the East-West Major Project: ‘Ceylon’; ‘Natural and Eco- 
nomic conditions in the Far East’; “The Highway of the Universe’; 
Soviet Kazakstan’; ‘The flowering of Soviet Culture’: ‘Exhibition 
of Plastic Arts of the Socialistic Countries’; ‘The Avchitectite of 
> Peoples of Central Asia’; ‘The Plastic Arts in Soviet 


, nt India’; ‘Indian Culture in the 
paddle Ages (Fourth to Thirteenth century)’; ‘Central Asia’; ‘The 


Potter and the Thief? ‘(Indian tale): « 
: ‘The Cruel : 
(Japanese Tale); ‘The ‘Little Mahout’ (Indian tale) a se 


and Men Sugikh’ i , } 
Vol. I, he in (Indonesian tale); etc. (Orient Occident, 


SECTION IVB: SCHOLARS AND ARTISTS 
BURMA 


CULTURE: 


Mi Mi Khaing Daw (c/o Sao Saimong, Principal Education 
Officer, Shan State, Taunggyi, Burma): 

Principal, Kambawsa College, Taunggyi. Born in Minhla, 
1916. Education: B.A. (Hons.), Rangoon University (1937); 
B.Sc., London University (1940); studied at the Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York under Fulbright-Smith Mundt arrangements 
(1953); delegate to the Pan Pacific South-East Asia Women’s 
Association, Singapore, 1959; Pubs: Burmese Family; The People 
of the Golden Land; Men and Women in Burma (accepted for 
publication by Unesco); articles on Shan States, Siam and 
Missionaries among Hill peoples, the Burmese Kinship system etc. 


Than Aung (Thaton House, 158 (A), University Avenue, 
Rangoon, Burma): 

Head of Pali, Abhidhamma and Buddhistic Studies, Rangoon 
University. Born 1907 in Kawkareik; M.A., University of Rangoon. 
Tutor in Pali (1927-31), Assistant Lecturer (1932-42), Registrar, 
(1942) and Professor of Pali from 1942, University of Rangoon; 
Member of Burma Pali Education Board and of the Union of 
Burma Buddha Sasana Council; President of the Tagore Society 
in Burma; Awarded the title Wunna Kyaw Htin in 1959. 


LITERATURE: 


Khin Khin Thein Daw (No. 253, Boundary Road, Rangoon): 

Writer and Editor. Born in Paungde, 1928; studied at a High 
School; Editor and contributor to the Yuwati Journal; visited 
Thailand and Malaya to study the customs of the people there; 
writer of short stories and poems; conducts tours throughout 
Burma to observe at first hand the customs and cultures of the 
indigenous races of Burma. 


Mar Lar Daw (46, 32nd Street, Mandalay): 


Writer. Born in Mandalay, 1917; Education at a High School. 
Novelist from 1935; Executive Committee member of the Upper 
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Burma Writers’ Association; has travelled in India, Norfh Vietnam 
and the Republic of China. 


Nu Yin Daw (i1, Lancaster Road, Rangoon, Purma): 


Writer and Poetess. Born at Kunyangon 1916; no formal 
education; writes poems, novels and short stories in Burmese. 
Pubs.: Chit Kyai Mon; Shwe Zin Thet Htar (Novels); Nu Yin 
poems; Mai Thee Char (verses); Nu Yin Tales (stories), Life of 
Lord Buddha. 


Ohn Pe, U (11, Lancaster Road, Rangoon, Burma): 


Writer and Publisher. Pen-name Tet Toe. Born at Syriam, 
1913; B.A. Rangoon University (1938); President of the Burma 
Writers’ Association; Editor of The World of Books; Assistant 
Editor of the Burmese Encyclopaedia; Editor of the Hanthawaddy. 
Pubs: Short stories and novels; “Min Hmu Dan” best novel of the 
year 1950 won the Sapebeikman Prize; recently won the Unesco 
prize for writing booklets, Indonesia, Japan and Ceylon; many 
translations. 


Tin U (33, Kyaukkon Road, Kyaukkon, Yankin P.O. 
Rangoon): 

Writer. Born in Prome, 1896. Matriculated and passed 
Pleadership examination. Began writing novels from 1917 and 
short stories to all leading magazines and journals in Burma; has 
translated into Burmese over twenty novels written in English; 
Assistant Editor of the Burma Translation Society; President, 
Burma Writers’ Association (1950); a devout Buddhist. 


Wun, U (5, Pagan Road, University Estate, Rangoon) : 


Educationist and Poet, Born 1909 at Kungyangone, (Burma); 
Education: M.A. (1935) University College, Rangoon; B.Litt 
(1937) Oxford University, U.K.; occupation: Assistant Lecturer 
in Burmese, University of Rangoon (1939), Lecturer (1946), Chief 
Editor, Department of Translation and Publications (1948); Title 
Wunna Kyaw Htin awarded (1950); Editor, Journal of the Burma 
Research Society; Vice-President of the Burma Research Society; 
now General Editor Text Books Publications Sub-Committee, 
Burma Research Society; Chief Editor: The University Burmese 
Dictionary; Field of Research: Burmese Language. Author of 
literary articles and juvenile literature; Pubs: Life and Letters; 
Maung Khway Bo (A Nursery Song Book); Thabyenyo and other 
poems ete, 
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CEYLON 
FOLK ARTS: 


Tilakasiri, A (University of Ceylon, Peradeniya) : 

_ Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Ceylon. B.A. (Ceylon) 
and Ph:D. London. In cooperation with the Arts Council of 
Ceylon and the Ministry of Culture has been actively engaged in 
the study and rejuvenation of the traditional Sinhalese Puppet 
Theatre. Produced after two years of labour the puppet play 
Mahadanamutta, a little folk narrative in humorous vein telling the 
tale of an all wise pedant trapped by his own folly. He has 
introduced into this puppet show a great deal of refinement and 
given to it the benefits of his study of foreign puppet theatres. 


INDIA 
ART: 
Fabri, Ratna Mathur (No. 1, Ram Kishore Road, Delhi-8): 


Artist, “who experiments ceaselessly with the beauty of form, 
of colour and texture”; wife of art critic and archaeologist C.L. 
Fabri (see for notice of him Bulletin, 1957, p. 180), graduate of 
the Punjab University; turned to painting after graduation; studied 
on a Fulbright Scholarship, painting under James Grant at Clare- 
mont college, California U.S.A.; creative ceramics under Richard 
Patterson and Paul Soldner, which she pursued during her ex- 
tensive travel in Europe and the East; has exhibited her works 
in London, Bombay and Delhi. “In her ceramics, pattern and 
shape fuse, and she finds ‘the poem in the stone’”. “As a painter 
she has gradually developed a highly individual idiom in the 
impasto style. She has an exuberant sense of color, and a sub- 
jective approach to landscape and the human figure. Amrita 
Shergil and George Keyt have influenced her most, but the 
amalgam of style and mood is her own. Above all she has not 
slavishly imitated Western mannerisms. As she says, ‘the imprint 
of Indian tradition and culture must be there. Art must be 
rooted in its indigenous culture’” 


Guzral, Kiran (1, Constitution House, Curzon Road, New 
Delhi): 

Artist, particularly in Batik work. Wife of Satish Guzral 
(see for notice of this artist Bulletin, 1959, II, p. 317). “Batik is 
not a mechanical craft. It calls for technical skill, no doubt, but 
it requires an artistic eye for creating original designs combining 
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unusual colours and, most vital, improvising with a flair as the 
wax hardens and cracks and various new combinations of line 
and colour appear. It is in this respect that batik can be eonsi- 
dered an art form.... Her Batik screens, saris; stoles, scarves 
and cushion covers are paintings in wax and dye. Her tabuts 
are not confined to batik. She carves in wood, casts in, bronze, 
designs and makes jewellery and is interested in all aspects of 
decor” (IWI., 20-11-60 with illustrations of her work in her Delhi 
Studio): 


Khanna, Bishamber (now at Prague): 


Artist. Graduated from the Art Institute in Delhi, 1950; 
member of the Indian Society of Artists; studying from 1958 
graphic techniques at the Prague Academy of Fine Arts. L. Hajek 
writes of him in New Orient, 1960, No. 5, p. 24: “A one-man 
exhibition of his works, held in May of this year, is proof that he 
is successively (successfully?) supplementing his range of sub- 
jects from the native Indian environment with motifs from the 
Prague artistic milieu, that the pastoral note, typical of a conside- 
rable part of present-day Indian art, is receding into the back- 
ground under the pressure of new experiences, impressions and 
contacts with the social life and realities of the twentieth century, 
that the tradition of modern Indian painting brought from Delhi is 
being linked up with new expressive techniques, whose pregnancy 
grows with the increasing mastery of graphic processes, ranging 
from etching and dry needle to woodcuts and linocuts, from litho- 
graphs to monotype. In the chronology of his works, we can 
follow the growing visual experience of an Indian artist in the 
new milieu, and, at the same time, measure through the prism 
of his experience the perspectives of our own possibilities”. 


- Shankar Pillai (New Delhi): 


Well-known Cartoonist and Editor of Shankar’s Weekly. A 
great lover of children, he has devoted much time and energy to 
projects which encourage their natural talents. He has organized 
children’s dance and dramatic festivals and has made a collection 
of 3,500 dolls which he plans to keep in a children’s museum (See 
International Dolls Museum New Delhi, p. 89). He is also 
starting a scheme for producing better books for children in India. 
The art and literary competitions which he organizes for children 
began in 1948 and in the competition for 1959—60,000 children’s 
paintings pcured into his office from all parts of the world. Has a 
full-time staff and devoted workers in his office at New Delhi to 
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look after the arrangement of these competitions, which are 
intended to encourage children to develop their talents for paint- 
ing or’ writing. Children of all countries up to the age of 16 may 
take part in the tompetition. Their entries must be original and 
unaided and done during the current year. Paintings and draw- 
ings can'be in any media except pencil, and not smaller than 8” 
by 10”. The literary contributions have to be in English and in 
the competitor’s own handwriting. Over 350 prizes are awarded, 
and the most coveted award is the President’s Gold Medal for the 
best painting in any age group. There is the Vice-President’s Gold 
Medal for the best literary entry. The paintings and literary 
entries are published in Shankar’s Annual International Children’s 
Number. Shankar receives requests for children’s paintings from 
India and abroad; and in this way many of the paintings travel 
widely and are seen by many thousands of people. To Shankar 
children’s paintings are tokens of friendship and goodwill. “Let 
the simple message of child art bring more sanity of thought in 
the adult mind” he said. Commonwealth Today, No. 78, pp. 14-16). 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: 
Gurucaran Singh (Delhi Blue Potteries, Delhi): 


See Bulletin, 1958, p. 162. Born in Punjab. Degree in Geo- 
logy and Chemistry in 1918. Studied ceramics for 3 years in 
Japan. His guru was the master potter Kenzan, the elder brother 
of the painter, Korin. He worked in a Delhi Tile Factory for 
15 years and later became Head of the Government Pottery Insti- 
tute at Lahore. After retirement he set up his own studio in 
Delhi where with the help of an untrained workman, a tradi- 
tional potter and students, he is producing a wide variety of 
ceramics. “Gurucharan Singh is known most of all for his pro- 
duction of the ‘Delhi Blue’ a kind of pottery once famous in 
Moghul times. This colour is an iridescent and valid blue with 
either an even or mottled glazed surface. Recent experiments 
include egg shell white, grey and white, and grey slip ware. The 
interest is not only in the form but in textures and their variation. 
The rough contrasted with the petal smooth, the grainy with the 
streaked, the mottled against star satin soft surfaces. The general 
trend of the forms is heavy but they have too some indication of 
softness as in the bird like vases, jars with soft mouths or the 
large fruit bowls whose edges curve in leaf rhythms. There are 
a large variety of white or off white pieces with dripped patterns, 
the different coloured glazes at the mouth in soft umber or law 
sienna. Some of the forms with green glazes—dull jade, earthy 
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or mottled green resemble growing plant forms. While the shapes 
are abstract they are somewhat reminiscent of the forms of, birds, 
or tubers, or gourds. The disposition of the mass.is that of nature, 
alive and growing. Other forms are derivative; especially pleas- 
ing are coffee pots based on the mendicants’ water Jug, vases remi- 
niscent of Persian or Middle Eastern stepes. The artist is also 
making tiles for mosaics in a large range of colours. The modern 
mosaic style rather like stained glass permits one to cut the pieces 
in any given rhythm and this adds to the pattern, texture, and 
plasticity possible in the design. Sardar Gurucharan Singh’s fine 
traditions, style and workmanship are also being continued by his 
youngest son, a young potter of talent, who has been this last year 
working with the celebrated British potter Bernard Leach. Art 
Pottery he says can be good only if it can be disconnected from 
demand and each piece is conceived and perfected for its own 
sake”. (Anuradha in HWM, 6-11-1960). 


DANCE: 


Bhate, Rohini (Nrtya Bharati, Poona): 


Kathak Dancer. Early training from Sohan Lal of the Jaipur 
Gharana and later from Manna Lal of Bombay and Mohanrao 
Kalyanpurkar of Lucknow. Member of Indian Cultural Dele- 
gation to China in 1952. An earnest student of ancient 
authoritative Sastras on Indian Dance and Dramaturgy with 
which she has improved her technique. Runs a school of 
Kathak “Nrtya Bharati” at Poona. Examiner in Kathak at 
Lucknow and Jaipur, composer of a number of ballets in Kathak 
style. Author of two books, one on Kathak technique and the 
other on her experiences as dancer and of several articles in 
Marathi’, i 

Roshan, Kumari, (Calcutta) : 


Dancer. Daughter of Fakir Mohammed, a noted tabla player. 
Training in Kathak from K. S. Moray and Sunder Prasad; also 
learnt Bharata Natyam from Govindaraj Pillai and Mahalingam 
Pillai of Bombay. Has performed at numerous conferences in 
all parts of India and danced before important foreign dignitaries 
who visited India, and in a number of Hindi and Bengali films. 


Lakhia, Kumudini (Delhi) : 


Kathak Dancer. Early training in Kathak under Radhelal 
Misra and Sunder Prasad. Joined the troupe of Ram Gopal, 
India’s famous dancer and toured Europe and America, where she 
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won recognition. Played the role of Mumtaz Mahal in Ram 
Gopal’s ballet, “The Legend of the Taj Mahal” at the Edinburgh 
' Festival (1956). Was awarded a scholarship by the Ministry of 


Culture with which she is further learning Kathak under Shambhu 
Maharaj. 


Maharaj, Lacchu (Bombay): 


Age 58 years. At present the seniormost exponent of the 
Lucknow Gharana of Kathak art. His real name is Bajnath 
Prasad. Training under Kalka Prasad and Acchan maharaj. 
Started giving professional performances from his tenth year; 
won the Akadami Award for Kathak Dance in 1957. Runs his 
own dance school, ‘Nutan Nritya Niket’ at Bombay. Has also 
composed some ballets in Kathak technique. 


Narayanagonkar, Bapu Khude (Maharastra): 


Born in 1912; is the topmost artist of Marathi Tamasha (popu- 
lar play) which is somewhat akin to Yakshagana of Kannada; has 
maintained the tradition Tamasha, when the other artists have 
left it and taken to the popular form of film dance and music. 
Won the Central Sangeet Natak Akadami award, 1961, for 
Tamasha Traditional Dancing. 


Ramiah Pillai, Vazhuvoor (Madras): 


See Bulletin, 1959, Part II, p. 312. Dance Master (Nattuvanar). 
Born at’ Vazhuvir, a village in Tanjore District. “He is one of 
the few Bharata Natyam purists who has resolutely eschewed from 
his teaching repertoire all themes, however popular, which do 
not conform to the traditional song content of the dance. Dance 
critics from various parts of India have all noted that Ramiah 
Pillai is greatly responsible for eliminating the undesirable 
features which had been creeping into the ancient art form.... 
During the 20 years that he has been a dance teacher, Vazhuvur 
Ramiah Pillai has imparted his knowledge of dance to the rich and 
poor alike without much heed to “Guru dakshina” (the teacher’s 
fee). 


Ramunni Nair, Thekkinkattil, (Kerala): 


Was born on 5th of August 1888 at Tachanathekara, a village 
in Malabar; learnt from his very childhood the art of Kathakali 
dancing from the late Guru Pattikkamthody Ravunni Menon. In 
his early years Shri Ramunni Nair distinguished himself in the 
female roles, but gradually became famous in the male characters 
as well. He received a number of awards from authorities on 
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Kathakali dancing; has produced several talented students, who. 
have earned a name in the country and abroad. Has published 
an authentic book on the art of acting and Kathakali dancing. 
Won the Central Sangeet Natak Akadami award, 1961, for 
Kathakali Dan¢ing. ` 

Sarma, Takhelchanbam Amudon (Manipur): 


Was born in December 1886 in a family of traditional Rash- 
dharis of Manipur; training from his boyhood in the arts of 
Manipuri dancing and playing Pung from reputed experts. As a 
student he began to appear in difficult roles in Rasa llas, and 
very soon established himself as a talented dancer. Following 
the family tradition he started teaching dancing from the age 
of 15, and has produced many well-known dancers of the present 
day. Has won laurels from almost all the important cities of 
India, where he gave demonstrations of his art. Honoured with 
the title of Nrityacharya by Manipuri Sahitya Parishad. Won the 
Central Sangeet Natak Akadami award, 1961, for Manipuri 
Dancing. 


Satyanarayana, Vedantam, (Andhrapradesh) : 


Born on 13th April, 1937; has upheld his family tradition in 
Kuchipidi dance art by mastering the role of Satyabhama in 
Bhimakalipam. Noted for his female roles, especially the role of 
Usha in Ushdiparinayam for grace and vividness. Won the 
Central Sangeet Natak Akadami award for 1961 for Kichipadi 
Traditional Dancing. 


Shankar, Uday (India): 


Dancer. Born in Udaipur. Though his father sent him to 
England for training in plastic art, he left it under the persuasion 
of Anna Pavlova and adopted dancing as his career. His talents 
as a dancer and a choreographer blossomed forth in Pavlova’s 
troupe. On return to India he formed his own troupe; has toured 
various parts of the world. In 1939 he started the Culture Centre 
Almora, “the first of its kind in India, where a whole generation of 
modern dancers was trained up”. Won the Sangeet Nataka 
Akadami award (1959) for dancing. 


Yamini, Krishnamurti (Andhra Pradesh); 


l m the words of Balasaraswati, a noted Bharata Natya dance 
artist : the finest of the younger dancers dancing within the classical 
tradition”. Hardly known outside a small discerning circle of 
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rasikas (connoisseurs). Formative years of training at the Kalak- 
shetra, Adyar Madras. Later came under the influence of many 
masters like Ellappa of Kanchipuram, teacher of Balasaraswati, 
Vedantam Lakshminarayana Sastry, the greatest authority on 
Kichipidi style of dance art, Pasumarti Venugopal Sarma, another 
Kichipidi artiste of note, etc. Can render the Bharata Natya 
nuances with finesse; Kūchipūdi mime is her forte. Mr. A. S. 
Raman observes in IWI 2-10-1960, p. 21: “There is magnificent 
harmony between Yamini’s nrittya and abhinaya. Indeed her 
dance patterns are monumental and yet have the lyrical charm 
and compactness of a mosaic. In India the present tendency 
among dancers is to overdress for effect. Apparently they ex- 
pect tinse] and lighting to succeed where their modest talent has 
failed. And, as a last resort, they will not hesitate to emphasize 
their curves and contours. But the homely, unglamorous Yamini 
has no need for such exhibitionist aids and attitudes. To her, 
dancing seems to come as naturally as swimming to a duck, and 
as gracefully too. In every movement of hers, there is rhythm 
and restraint, ease and elegance, and behind, a tempest of 
emotion”. 

DRAMA: 

Adhikar, Mitradev Mahanta (Assam): 

Was born in 1895 at Leturgram Sattra of Jorhat, and has been 
on the stage since 1916; one of the top-ranking actors of Assam; 
an expert in comic roles of the traditional Ankia dramas; also 
director, writer of lyrics and a singer. Won the Central Sangeet 
Natak Akadami award 1961 for theatre-acting. 


Dwivedi, Prabhulal Dayaram (Saurashtra): 


Born on 15th November, 1892, at Virpur (Saurashtra); start- 
ed writing dramas for the stage from 1916, and has been in the 
profession since then. Innumerable dramas, dealing with mytho- 
logy, history and social problems, have come out from his emotional 
pen, and have become popular. Author of over 60 plays in 
Gujarati, some of which had continuous run of more than 200 
nights in packed houses. He is not only a reputed playwright, 
but also a writer of short stories and composer of songs of no 
mean order. Won the Central Sangeet Natak Akadami award, 
1961, for playwriting. 

Mir Kasambhai, Nathubhai (Gujarat): 

Born at Umri, a village of Ahmedabad, in the year 1905; took 
to the professional stage at the age of 9, and gradually became 
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a reputed actor. In.1927, at the age of 22, he rose to the position 
of a stage Director and perhaps, was the youngest director of the 
professional Gujarati stage. Most of his plays have gained a 
wide popularity. He has directed and set to music more than 50 
plays, has composed above 1,100 songs, acted in nearly 150 dramas. 
The total number of his performances exceeds 8,000. Won the 
Central Sangeet Natak Akadami award 1961, for Drama directing. 


Narasimhara Rao, Sth@nam (Andhra Pradesh): 


Born at Bapatla, Guntur district, on 23rd September, 1902, 
entered the field of drama in 1920, and soon became famous as a 
specialist in the roles of women, has travelled widely with his 
troupe; an expert Telugu actor portraying divergent roles. He 
appeared in more than 1,500 dramatic performances in his career 
of 38 years, also author of a few plays and articles on stage-acting. 
Recipient of many honours, and titles. Won the Central Sangeet 
Natak Akadami award, 1961, for theatre-acting. 


Sahu, Samuel, alias Babi (Orissa): 


Born on 22nd March, 1918; his Guru in stage acting is Shri. 
Kavichandra Kalicharan Patnaik. He has produced and directed 
more than 60 Oriya dramas on professional stage. His singular 
service for, and unflinching loyalty to, the stage have brought him 
recognition and popularity in his State. He is also acclaimed as 
one of the leading artists of the Orissan screen. Won the Central 
Sangeet Natak Akadami award 1961 for theatre-acting. 


Subbaiya Naidu, Mysore Venkatappa (Mysore): 


Born in the year 1895. In his boyhood he attracted the 
attention of the late Shri M. V. Mandappa, a famous actor and 
proprietor of a leading dramatic company at Mysore, who can be 
said to be his Guru in the art of stage-acting. After successfully 
working in several dramatic companies he organized his own 
troupe in 1933, and gradually rose to fame; also a reputed Kannada 
film actor and director; has trained a number of young enthusiasts, 
who have achieved recognition in the field of drama. Won the 
Central Sangeet Natak Akadami award, 1961, for theatre-acting. 


Vats, Sheila (Punjab): 

Was born on ist March, 1917; has been actively associated 
with the theatre movement for the last seventeen years; is the 
recipient of the Best Actress Award of 1956 in the competition 
conducted by Delhi Natya Sangh; has achieved distinction as a 
playwright and director of operas. Her operas have been acclaim» 
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ed as landmarks of Indian Theatre. Won the Central Sangeet 
Natak, Akadami award, 1961, for theatre-acting. 


MUSIC: 


Gopalakrishna Bhagavatar (Pudukkottai): 


Born 1892 at Svarnakkadu, Pattukkottai Taluq, Tanjore Dis- 
trict. ‘His forefathers, close relatives of Melattur Venkatarama 
Sastri of Bhagavata Mela fame. A great exponent of Bhajana 
Sampradéya. Received initiation at Govindapuram. Performing 
Nityotsava (daily festival) to his deity, Narasimha, with Dolotsava 
(swing festival). His repertoire includes a number of Purandara 
Dasa’s kritis, Ramadas’s kirtanas and the rare Pavvalimpu of Tala- 
pakkam. composers. 


Harihara Bhagavatar (Avadayarkovil, Tanjore District, 
South-India) : 

An instrumentalist playing on peculiar traditional music 
instrument called “Gathu Vadyam”. ‘Atri’ who visited the temple 
at Avadayarkévil, associated with the Saivite saint, Manikka- 
vachagar writes about this peculiar musical instrument and 
Harihara Bhagavatar as follows: “One or two points about the 
temple ritual are noteworthy. No nadaswaram seems to be per- 
mitted within its precints. Two trumpets produce the accom- 
paniment to the dipa drédhana. A ban on musical instruments 
using skins has been imposed by tradition. As a result, the 
temple is famous for its Gathu Vadyam. We had the privilege 
of calling upon Sri Harihara Bhagavatar who has mastered this 
instrument. It is a stringed instrument, made in a fashion some- 
what midway between a tambura and viņā. Its purpose is to 
produce a rhythmic accompaniment. It is played with two bamboo 
contrivances, sticks with handles, and the sound of the laya is 
that of a mrdangam plus a tambura. The upper cover of the 
resonance chamber is made of particularly thin wood, so that it 
might approximate to stretched skin. This vadyam is played 
during the evening ritual. It seems to have been in existence for 
over three hundred years and has been played by a family follow- 
ing the tradition from generation to generation. A mānyam (tax 
free land) of over three acres of land has been provided for the 
upkeep of the family by a Raja of Ramnad. AIR. seems to have 
included this rare tala instrument in its laya vadya cutcheries. 
Sri Harihara Bhagavathar told us that his instrument was as 
comprehensive in its range as the mrdangam itself. The volume 
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of the musical sound was even greater than that of other laya 
instruments. It is said to be the only one of its kind in the 
country.” (The Hindu, 26-1-1961). 


The Tiruvaduturai Adhinam (see Bulletin 1957, p. 170) is 
in charge of the temple. “Vedic verses as well as Tévaram are 
sung during the rituals of worship. The Rajas of Tanjore and 
Ramnad seem to have shown a special interest in temples built 
by the Célas and Pandyas of earlier centuries.” 


Maharaj, Kanthe (India): 


Born on 15th September, 1879; learnt Tabla from late 
Pt. Baldeo Sahaiji, and became famous very soon for his mastery 
over the instrument; has profound knowledge of Laya and Tala, 
and is an expert both in solo and Sangat performances; represen- 
tative of the traditional Banaras Gharana of late Pt. Ram Sahai. 
Recipient of many titles and honours has trained a number of 
artists. Won the Central Sangeet Natak Akadami award 1961 for 
Hindustani Instrumental Music (Tabla). 


Sadashiva, Pandit Yeshavant, alias Buwa Mirashi (Maha- 
rastra): 

Was born at Belgaum in 1883. He had his training in vocal 
music from late Pt. Balakrishna Buwa Ichalkaranjikar; has deep 
knowledge of the traditional and classical forms of Hindustani 
music, and is well-known for his pure Gwalior style of Gayakt. 
He is a great artist, a venerable teacher and a sincere devotee of 
music. He is not only a master musician, but has also greatly 
contributed to the development of the Sangit Sdstra by research 
on the Svara-prakriya and critical analysis of the different systems 
of music. Won the Central Sangeet Natak Akadami award, 1961, 
for Hindustani Vocal Music. 


Sarnaik, Niwruttibua (Bombay): 


“Born in the year 1912, in a family of musicians of Kolhapur, 
developed love for music from his childhood. He received his 
early training from his father, Tukarambua Sarnaik, who was 
famous for his rendering.of Bhajans in classical style. During his 
association with a dramatic company at an early age, he came in 
contact with several well-known musicians and gained ease and 
maturity. At a later stage, he took lessons from the late Shri 
Rajabali Khan and the late Shri Alladiakhan of Kolhapur. 
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His style of presentation is distinctive. His favourite compo- 
sitions are compound ragas, Shri Sarnaik is known for singing 
gamak tānas with laya. 


PAINTING: 
Almelkar A. A. (Bombay-3): 


Contemporary painter. See Bulletin, 1959, II, p. 317. Born 
1920; G. D. (Art) Bombay, 1940; has participated in several exhi- 
bitions in India and in International exhibitions at Rome, Basle, 
New York, Melbourne, Tokyo and Hong Kong and won awards. 
Mr. A. S. R. reproducing a selection in IWI. 6-11-1960, pp. 36-37 
from the latest one-man show of the artist at Bombay comments: 
“Almelkar’s latest work deals with the tribal theme. He has 
lived among the people he has painted, not. merely in the physical 
orbit as anthropologists do, but on the higher spiritual plane, as 
only an artist can. Gonds and Baigas inhabiting some of the 
most inaccessible areas in Madhya Pradesh have | provided 
inspiration for him”. 

Badri, D. (Director, All-India Handicrafts Board Design 
Centre, Bangalore): 

Born 1914. Diploma in Painting, Govt. School of Arts and 
Crafts, Madras; has been practising painting in both traditional 
and Western styles since 1937; has won prizes at several exhibitions 
in India and participated in important Indian arts exhibitions held 
in Middle East, China, Japan, Australia, U.S.S.R., Indonesia and 
other countries, “His objective has been modest—to paint like 
an Indian, without becoming a bore....he never distorts or ex- 
aggerates them beyond recognition....very conservative in his 
attitude towards artistic expression....at his best only in his flat, 
formal compositions which have a characteristic melody and 
mellowness”. (IWI, 4-12-60, p. 48). 

Bisht, Ranbir: Singh (Government College of Arts and Crafts, 
Lucknow): l 

_ Painter.. Born 1928. Professional painter since 1948. For- 
merly Chief Artist in Uttar Pradesh Information Department, now 
teacher of painting in the Government College of Arts and Crafts, 
Lucknow; has participated ‘in several’ exhibitions in India and 
won some awards and has also held one- man shows. Styling 
him “a rebel of modern art” Mr. “Doval reviewing an exhibition 
of his paintings recently at the Art’ Section of the Allahabad 
Museum in. Leader dated 8-1-61 writes: “Bisht impressed the 
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post Impressionist and impressionist artists but he-is going on 
ahead leaving behind a trail of controversy. Bisht strives to 
present a synthesis of India’s glorious past tradition and the need 
of the present day society through his aesthetic creations. The 
success attained by him would be better appreciated after some 
years”. 


Dutta, Gupta Makhan (Delhi Polytechnic, Kashmir Gate, 
Delhi-6): 

Contemporary Indian Painter, Age about 50 years; Diploma 
in Commercial art, Government College of Arts and Crafts, 
Calcutta. For many years Head of Commercial Art Department 
of the Government College of Arts and Crafts; has travelled in 
England on a study tour. Has participated in important exhibi- 
tions in India and abroad. Now Head of the Department of Arts, 
Delhi Polytechnic, Delhi. His art covers a wide range “almost 
global, the root all the time remaining firmly embedded in the soil”, 
his native Bengal. 


Husain, Maqbool Fida (Zeenat Manzil, II Floor, Lady 
Jamshedji Road, Mahim, Bombay-16): 


See Bulletin, 1960, I, p. 129. Born 1915; practising painting 
for the last 20 years; has participated in almost all important 
All-India exhibitions and has been represented in exhibitions 
abroad; recipient of several important awards in India and abroad; 
has travelled extensively in India, Europe, U.S.A. and the Far 
East. The art critic to the Times of India, Bombay writes 
(22-1-60) on his latest work: “The exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture by Maqbool Fida Husain on view in the Princes Room of 
the Taj Mahal Hotel is a definite indication that this powerful 
painter is now entering upon a mellow epoch in his career, Con- 
fident of his technique, and having a unique capacity to translate 
his vision into paint, he has left off some of his more recent forays 
into the realm of pyrotechnics (such as abstraction) and has now 
confined himself to investigating a new idea, or a new facet, with 
the maturity as well as the vigour of one who can channelize his 
~nergy without literally batting an eyelid. 


“The 20 oils and the three cement and plaster models on wire 
display this capacity ir a remarkable degree. Today, Husain seems 
to be taken in with the idea of elemental motion as expressed in 
the speed of a horse or, in a totally different manner, in the 
harmonious radiation of sound waves, 
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“His “Horses” (there are four of them) would have delighted 
Degas as much as they would have disgusted Munnings. Straining 
at the leash and innocent of saddles, they represent Husain’s skill 
at a high peak. 


“The “Rāgmālas” are more absorbed im translating audible 
harmony into colour and are full of subtle touches (in contrast 
to some local painters whose so-called lighter touches would stun 
a donkey). If the phrase may be permitted, they introduce a 
singularly spiritual element into the composition. 


“The “Autobiography, Part I” is a large work (89 inches by 
26 inches) and though sectionalized, is cohesive, taut and charged 
with tension. In it, too, the horses symbolize the elemental, and 
become symbols of the germ of life. 


“One needs must mention that where the visual, or perhaps 
the cerebral, stimulus has been insufficient, even Husain’s tech- 
nique cannot make up for the inadequacy. This becomes almost 
glaringly apparent in such canvases as “Bathers” and “Mother”. 


“The three cement and plaster models are also of horses, but 
instead of the cubistic, belligerent animals of the oils, they are 
prickly, recumbent things. Astonishingly enough, they yet manage. 
to convey a sense of arrested movement: they still have a lot of 
spunk in them. 


“Husain thus goes from strength to strength, experimenting 
all the time as should any creative artist with fresh ideas and new 
mediums.” 


Imam, A. R. H. (India): 


A young painter of promise. Born at Hazaribagh in 1942. 
“Prolific in production he paints more to express his mood than to 
pay homage to a particular style or tradition”. The impact of the 
monsoon on Nature, the monsoon clouds sending down torrents of 
rain, theme so imaginatively treated in Indian literature, predomi- 
nates in his paintings. Held recently (1961) at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Calcutta, an exhibition of more than seventy of his paint- 
ings and sketches; making an overall estimate of his works the 
art critic to the Amrita Bazaar Patrika writes: “Their important 
character lies in their virility, and most of his treatment of theme” 
is authentic. “He is a very young artist and he must learn as the 
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years go by, but the standard he has already attained id worthy of 
commendation”. 


Kulkarni, K. S. (Delhi): 


See Bulletin, 1957, p. 185. ‘Anuradha’, art‘ critic, writes of 
him in HWM (9-10-1960) “Kulkarni’s paintings enjoy a well de~ 
served reputation. They have finely modulated colour sense remi- 
niscent of Indian music. His themes are drawn from everyday 
life (milkmaids, peasants, bulls, processions, flute players) they 
are animated by a certain strong grace and a secure sense of design. 
Kulkarni’s painting is pervaded by a lyricism comparatively rare in 
modern art; the effortlessness and serenity of his pictures are the 
result of long experience and ease in handling a familiar medium. 
As an artist, Kulkarni is a modern among moderns yet there is the 
sense of being related to the essential roots of an Indian past.” 


Mookherjea, Sailoz (New Delhi): 


A major figure in contemporary Indian art. Born 1908. 
D. 5-10-60. Training in art at the Government Art College, 
‘Calcutta. Worked with the Imperial Tobacco Co., Calcutta as Art 
Director and finally migrated to Delhi. Visited Europe in 1930. 
Taught for sometime in the Sarada Ukil School of Art; later was 
on the staff of the Fine Arts Department, Delhi Polytechnic. Has 
held a number of exhibitions and won awards. ‘Anuradha’, art 
critic, writes of him in The HWM. (23-10-60) “As an artist Sailoz 
Mookherjea never took up commercial work or commissions”. His 
„colour orchestrations “have a delicacy and unsuspected richness. 
They are replete with innuendo and allusion, borrow freely from 
both eastern and western sources, and possess a finesse not seen 
in the work of many an other painter”. 


Sinha, Kiron (Studio Bulbul, P.O. Santiniketan, West Bengal): 

Professional painter and sculptor. Born 1916; Diploma in Fine 
Arts, Santinikétan; has studied Chinese and classical painting; has 
exhibited in the National Exhibition of Art and held individual 
shows. A number of his works were presented by the Government 
of India to the Governments of USSR, Indonesia and Yugoslavia. 
. The art critic to the Statesman (6.2.61) commenting on his latest 
_one man show in Calcutta writes: “His love of Santhal people and 
rituals and Birbhum landscape has proved an unlimited source of 
material for his work. He has captured the beauty of these un- 
-inhibited tribal men and women outside their mud cottages, in 
fairs and festivals, paddyfields and dance and music shows in a 
direct, explicit manner, showing his mastery of drawing.” l 


PAKISTAN 117 
SCULPTURE: 
Chakrawarty, Ajit (now at Prague): 


Sculptor; studied under Pradosh Das Gupta at the Government 
College of Arts and Crafts, Calcutta; taught at an art school for 
4 years; has been working from 1958 at the High School of Indus- 
trial art in Prague under Prof. Kavan to acquire a theoretical and 
practical knowledge of various sculptural techniques. L. Hajek 
writes of him in New Orient, 1960, No. 5, p. 24. “From India he 
brings with him the sculptural conceptions of massiveness and 
monumentality, as are documented in the works of his classical 
forerunners, from Bharhut to Konarak. The striving after these 
specific sculptural qualities, which were lost to Indian sculpture 
after the 13th century, is to be felt in every one of his works. For 
their resurrection, he does not hesitate to seek inspiration in 
American pre-Columbian sculpture, in the works of Henry Moore, 
Alexander Arkhipenko, Constantin Brancusi or Barbara Hepworth. 
In Prague, his leanings are towards Stursa, Makovsky and Gutt- 
freund. He is also experimenting with the possibilities of realizing 
his sculptural conceptions in materials other than stone, such as 
wood, synthetic materials and, mainly, in ceramics. It seems that 
his experience of work in terracotta at the Prague school has been 
of particular benefit. He has in mind a number of practical tasks 
which await Indian sculptors in connection with the building of 
new towns and new residential quarters; on the other hand, he 
does not wish to sacrifice to these practical considerations -the 
supreme task of the present-day Indian sculptor, namely that of 
restoring to his country’s art its former massiveness and 
nonumentality”. 

NEPAL 
DANCE: 

Sitara (Nepal): 

Kathak Dancer. Daughter of Sukhdev Misra who was a 
court musician in Nepal. Trained in the art first by her father 
and later by Acchan Maharaj and Shambu Maharaj. Has per- 
formed extensively in India and also outside. Her dancing is 
brilliant and full of life. 

PAKISTAN 
PAINTING: 

Abedin, Zainul, (Director of the National Institute of Art, 
Dacea): 

See Bulletin 1958, pp. 177-8. Mr. Attilio Gaudio writes of this 
painter in his paper “East meets West in Pakistan Art”: “In Eastern 
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Pakistan, an important modern movement has sprung up in Dacca 
under the leadership of the Bengali painter, Zainul Abedin. The 
West has already had a chance of seeing Abedin’s paintings and 
drawings (he is also the director of the National Institute of Art 
at Dacca) in shows held recently in England, France, Turkey, 
Mexico and the United States.” 


During a recent show in London, a British critic wrote: “Here 
we see that blending, which had been considered almost impossible, 
of East and West. This painter is capable both of observation and 
contemplation. We have the Oriental hand, holding a brush in 
the traditional Oriental way and using nothing but black ink and 
water upon absorbent paper, but guided by a European eye”. 


During his career, Abedin has painted a number of styles, 
passing from purely objective and nearly-photograghic represen- 
tation to abstract or semi-abstract sketches. But, of all his paint- 
ings, his most remarkable work remains “Famine” which has been 
compared to the drawings of Rembrandt and Goya. He has shown 
that it is possible to blend the traditional with the modern—East 
with West. (UNESCO). 


Ahmed, Safiuddin (Pakistan) : 

A contemporary painter. Graduated in 1946 from the Gov- 
ernment School of Arts and Crafts, Calcutta. Migrated to Dacca 
in 1947. Was lecturer in Graphic art at the Government Institute 
of Arts, Dacca. Was on a study tour in Europe from 1956-59. 
Held a one-man exhibition of his paintings and etchings at London’s 
New Vision Centre gallery, 1959. Mr. Peter Howell writes on 
the abstract symbolism of his works: “The painting and prints of 
Safiuddin Ahmed may present something of a semantic problem 
to Western eyes, but certainly not a visual one. Inherent in both 
the paintings and the prints are symbolic images of traditional 
Bengali form, and within the syntax of these images Safiuddin 
Ahmed expresses with deep feeling the insidious rain, the ponde- 
rous flow of water, and the power of flood, so well known in his 
home in the Gangetic Delta. Similarly, the colour contains some- 
thing of this basis rather than that of the physical qualities of 
colour. This expression through symbolism has not in any way 
detracted from the visual quality of the paintings, and, in fact, 
in most of his work the symbolism has become so abstract that 
the Western eye is unlikely to detect it and while on the one 
hand they are symbolically eloquent, they also adequately put 
forward this emotion in visual terms”. 
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Hasan, Atiya (Pakistan)? 

One of Pakistan’s most promising young women artists. Born in 
South India in 1928; education at some Indian schools and at the 
Madras University; settled with her husband Atta in Pakistan; 
moved to London in 1950 and returned to Pakistan in 1951; entirely 
self-taught; did not go to any art school; began to paint from 1954; 
has an astonishing variety of styles, all of them seemingly bent 
on breaking away from the popular conception of oriental art; 
Atiya Hasan’s subjects are wildly diverse—from formalized deli- 
cate oils and pastels of classical western ballet, to fiercely proud 
tribesmen from the wild Bugati territory of West Pakistan. Market 
scenes in the Karachi bazaars; a fat, smug marmalade cat dozing 
in the sun; a mother and child, in the minor key of a Greco, with 
tremendous pathos; a disconcertingly cynical view of a typical 
society party; a strikingly tender portrait of her small son.— 
Atiya’s style seems to change with each painting; yet, linking all 
is her skilful use of colour and her vigorous, almost masculine 
brush strokes. Hers are what she describes as “mood” paintings. 
She listens to music on her tape recorder—Wagner, Dvorak’s “New 
World” symphony, Swan Lakw; or Caribbean calyssoes, a fiery 
Spanish zapateados and flamencos—and then she allows herself 
to lapse into an almost trancelike state in which she paints with 
fierce abandon and speed; has held four one-man shows till 1960. 
(Commotwealth To-day, No. 80, p. 24 with illustrations of her 
art). 

Rahim Emset (Pakistan): 


Pakistani painter. Mr. Attilio Gaudio writes of her in his 
article “East meets West in Pakistani Art”: “One of the artists 
who has achieved a good deal of success in this field is Emset 
Rahim. Like her ancestors, she uses pure, violent colours which 
she applies to the canvas in big splashes. She remains faithful 
to the precise rendering of features which is one of the characte- 
ristics of ancient Indian painting. Her compositions—nearly all 
foreground paintings against a dense and striking background— 
remind you of cerain Western impressionists by their stylized 
lines and gestures and the nearly plastic relief of their movement; 
but the sensuality and strength of their colours recall certain 
paintings in the Ajanta caves. Colour and form are never 
separated under Emset Rahim’s brush, any: more than they were 
in the art of ancient India. They spring from a sensitivity which 
cannot be quenched by any Western influence nor by any change 
in the Oriental way of living”. (Unesco). 
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Zuby, Ozzir (Pakistan): 


. Pakistani painter and sculptor. Mr. Attillio Gaudio writes 
of him in his article “East meets West in Pakistani Art”: “The 
most important members of the advance-guard “group is certainly 
Ozzir Zuby who has not only the greatest number of paintings 
to his credit, but has also produced a wide variety of sculpture. 
it is difficult to classify his work: he paints imaginary creatures 
with a rhythmic quality which lends beauty to his forms. His 
drawing, always irregular, is often transformed into calligraphic 
interlaced lines. Zuby, however, creates a very specific atmos- 
phere in his landscapes which he never sets in the empty two- 
dimensional frame of purely geometrical abstractions. Forms 
mingle hectically, taking on a certain sculptural quality under 
his brush. This impression is strengthened by his tendency to 
make human forms look like rocks—and to make rocks look like 
human beings. His compositions are always fraught with emotion, 
deriving, sometimes, from a subconscious dream world and verging 
on the boundaries of expressionism and surrealism”. (Unesco). 


U.S.A. 
CULTURE: 


Brown (Dr.) William Norman (University of Pennsylvania, - 
Philadelphia) :' 

Well known American Indologist. Native of Baltimore; 
born 1892; early years of childhood spent in India mostly in Central 
India when he became fluent in Hindi; returned to U.S. at 13 to 
continue his education. Graduated from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Harrison Research Fellow at the University of Pennsylvania 
(1916) ; his interest in Sanskrit developed from mastery of classical 
Greek; has visited India several times: in 1922-23 read Sanskrit 
under the well-known Pandit Narayana Shastri Khiste at Banaras 
University; in 1923-24 was Professor of English at Jammu Univer- 
sity; in 1928-29 a Guggenheim Fellowship enabled him to study 
Jain literature; in 1934-35 he studied Indian miniature paintings; 
in 1947-48 came to India in connection with setting up the Sanskrit 
study programme at the University of Pennsylvania; in 1954-55 
got a Fulbright research grant to study the development of Indian 
civilization; the University of Madras honoured him with a D.Litt. 
degree in 1957. Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Pennsvi- 
vania for. nearly 35 vears; Has great reverence for Sanskrit; He 
says “Sanskrit it a beautifully structured language. It is like 
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a building, designed by a master architect, where one can see the 
harmonious ‘relationship that exists between its various parts. 
No other language that I know of lends itself to analysis, to scien- 
tific treatment, as does Sanskrit”. With a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation in \957 Dr. Brown set ‘up a South Asia Regional 
Studies Department at the University of Pennsylvania and besides 
the centre at the Pennsylvania University other centres have 
developed at California, Cornell, Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Prin- 
ceton, Johns Hopkins, Chicago and Wisconsin. Was President of 
the American Oriental Society and is now President of the Asso- 
ciation of Asian Studies; a Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London and member of several cultural and scholastic organi- 
zations in the U.S. Prolific writer on Vedic subjects, Indian paint- 
ings and folklore. His publications include The Panchatantra in 
Modern Indian Folklore; Indian and Christian Miracles of Walking 
on the Water; The story of Kalaka; Mimiature paintings of the 
Jaina Kalpasiitra; A Pillared Hall from Madura; Vasanta Vilésa; 
Manuscript “illustrations of the Uttarddhyayana Sūtra; The 
Saundarya Lahari besides a number of articles. 


MUSIC: 
Jones, Clifford R. (U.S.A.): 


An American dancer who studied in India on a Fulbright 
scholarship, 1959-60 the History and Theory of Bharata Natyam 
technique and music. Graduate of San Jose State College, U.S.A. 
He and his wife were originally trained as ballet dancers and 
have subsequently studied modern ethnic and primitive dance; 
have appeared all over U.S. and Canada in both concert and 
commercial theatre; was a member of the San Francisco Ballet 
company in the capacity of costume and scenic designer as well as 
dance soloist. Interested in Indian dance they initially learnt the 
art in America under Ananda Sivaraman, Bhanumati Menon, 
Nataraj Vashi, Pravina Mehta and Medha Yodh von Essen and 
later pursued it in India at the Madras Music Academy; training 
in Kathakali for about six months at the Kerala Kalamandalam 
(see for notice of this institution, Bulletin, 1958, p. 123). His 
performance at the Mandalam, the first American ever to appear 
with a Kathakali troupe, of Pakuti Purappad (Kathakali art) on 
15-8-1960, was highly extolled. He considers Kathakali as one of 
the most completely expressive techniques in the world having a 
remarkably wide range of expression as well as extreme 
refinement of technique. 
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VIETNAM 
ART: 
Thy, Le (Vietnam): 


A noted lacquerer of Vietnam; has exhibited his works at 
Rome (1949-50, °54 and ’56), Phnom Penh (1951), Tokyo (1952), 
Lausanne and Geneva (1953), Manila (1954), Seattle (1954-55); 
Singapore (1955); his lacquer work shown in ‘1955 in Sao Paulo 
(Brazil) biennale was adjudged the most outstanding. “Critics 
have recognized in Le Thy an artist who produces according to 
his national instinct rather than sophisticated theories; as an 
artist he reflects in his work the Vietnamese spirit, character 
and reality” 


SECTION V: EXHIBITIONS 


(The following “Exhibition Notes” are reproduced from 
Marg, Supplement to Vol. XIII, No. 2 as they carry in their 


critical observations an assessment of contemporary Indian 
art. Ed.). 


The Delhi Exhibitions 1959 


“The turmoil of a social and political transition continues to 
disturb the Indian scene. While we profess maturity, the changing 
conditions of our country produce as yet an art that is largely 
immature, that hints at things to come but has not yet that rich- 
ness, that universality, that timelessness which is the nature of 
true art. The art of today, while it might interpret today, is yet 
an art that will soon be dated. It is ephemeral and fragmentary, 
a floating flower about whose roots one is uncertain. 


In Delhi the major art exhibitions are a symptom of this 
artistic immaturity. Their organization, their output, the selec- 
tion and awards are all in need of higher standards; characteristic 
is also the turmoil which results in fissiparous groups, each strug- 
gling to sepresent what is by its nature a miscellany. While labels 
and slogans like “Tradition”, “Bengal Revivalist”, “Imitationist”, 
are now obsolete, there is no body of new art that can claim 
to represent the country as such. There are individuals with a 
personal idiom of a high calibre but even the creative works of 
the individual artist, vary from year to year, from work to work. 
There are long pauses of stylistic innovation and accumulation of 
experience before a new masterpiece may result. 


Three major collective exhibitions were held in Delhi this 
year. The first of these, “Trends in Modern Indian Painting”, set 
out to be an exclusive quality show challenging the National 
Exhibition. While this exhibition was interesting, that was about 
all. Twenty painters and sculptors with a new technical and 
stylistic freedom and a feeling that they would not be understood 
by the judges of the National Show displayed their works. 
Actually at least seven of them were former national award 
winners. The new works, however, showed no particular strength 
or progress except in the case perhaps of Biren De, Souza, (See 
Bulletin 1958, p. 172, and 1960, I, p. 115 for notices of these artists), 
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Gaitonde and Samant. The changing idiom of the artist was in 
several cases responsible for a loss of vitality and emotional strength. 
The second exhibition of importance was that of the All India Fine 
Arts and Crafts Society. This Society is now getting a country- 
wide co-operation and is less narrow in its outlook. The Exhi- 
bition, without any special claims to form, registered considerable 
progress over former achievements. 


The National Exhibition sponsored by the Lalit Kala Akademi, 
however, was the biggest disappointment, since one expected so 
much of it. Huge in size (about 300 works) but green, it was 
dominated by the immature works of younger painters some of 
them yet in Art School. Not that the young should be discrimi- 
nated against, but that the judges, in their selection and awards, 
seemed to prefer the slick, large or pretty to the more serious or 
sincere work. Apart from a few examples of sculpture and a few 
works in the modern section there was hardly anything to remem- 
ber; portraiture and graphic art were conspicuously poor. The 
total effect of the National Show was one of meagerness, It was 
as if a great opportunity had been missed, the opportunity to see 
under one roof and at one time the best contemporary work. 
Ways of co-operation will have to be found before the Lalit Kala 
Akademi becomes a pompous and lifeless organization which the 
real artists of the country give up in despair. For the future the 
procedure of the Venice Biennale would be a pointer in the right 
direction. Here important painters are selected and invited to 
exhibit a large number of their works. The artist receiving a 
prize or any other form of recognition is one who maintains a 
consistently high standard over a long period of time and he is 
represented by at least ten or even twenty of his major works. 
This would eliminate awards going to art students or even ama- 
teurs who happen to produce a single good work. It also gives 
the artist a chance to give a complete statement of his style by 
which he will be known and recognized. An exhibition of this 
kind would be iof a higher quality than an agglomeration of 
hundreds of different kinds of paintings by hundreds of painters. 
Even a good painter is ineffectual when he is represented by only 
one work juxtaposed in a miscellany of indifferent attempts. 


If the collective exhibitions have been stormy and provided 
food for thought, the’ one man shows have been on the whole 
placid. Among the well known painters whose works have been 
seen are Ram Kumar, (See Bulletin, 1958, p. 173), N. S. Bendre, 
(See Bulletin, 1960, I, p. 129), B. Prabha, Raza, (See Bulletin 
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1959, II, p.°308), K. S. Kulkarni, (See Bulletin 1957, p. 185), 
M. F. Husain, (See Bulletin, 1960, I, p. 129), Jyotish Bhattacharya. 
and others. Two newcomers of promise are Arun Bose and Riten 
“Mazumdar. The, most notable of the individual shows on an 
intense and somewhat dramatic manner were those of M. F. Husain 
and Raza. Rama Kumar, if less clear, struck a plaintive, sombre 
note, and B. Prabha had a number of fine space and figure arrange- 
ments. We have also had the pleasure of seeing some notable 
foreign artists visiting or living in Delhi; among them, the veteran 
American painter, George Biddle, with a selection of very imagi- 
native and sensitive works, the Argentinian artist, Miss Magda 
Liquori, with some fine canvases rich in verse and colour, and 
Rudolf Ray with a large number of abstractions imbued with 
philosophical meaning. 

There have also been a very wide selection of foreign exhi- 
bitions, some interesting, some important and others frankly pro- 
pagandist. The best of these was an exhibition sent out by the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, entitled “Design in Europe 
and America”. This show set a remarkable standard both in its 
display and the high quality, simplicity and beauty of every single 
exhibit. A more glamorous display was that of the “Modern Glass 
of Czechoslovakia”. The wonderful possibilities in glass, its rich- 
ness, delicacy, colour and form were amply displayed. Other 
foreign exhibitions of interest were “German Art Today”, an 
introduction to contemporary Abstract Impressionism and several 
inspiring exhibitions of Graphic Art from the Netherlands, Italy, 
Yugoslavia and Poland. 

Art in contemporary times is recognized to be highly indi- 
vidual. While this change developed rather logically in the West, 
in India it is part of a social and political upheaval. Even till quite 
recently the functions and purpose of the artist and craftsman 
were related to the needs of society, but now rather suddenly the 
artist with his new orientation finds himself an isolated figure, his 
works often unintelligible to the society which gave him birth. 


The newest of the trends which have been absorbed or redis- 
covered here is the passion for abstraction. A number of out- 
standing Indian painters have moved forward into an abstract 
or semi-abstract style. Notable among them are Gaitonde, D. R. 
Kowshik, Biren De, Bendre and others. Each of these painters 
has an individual manner developed from their earlier work. The 
limitations of their expression are those imposed by the artist 
himself; he communicates with his spectators on his own terms. 
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Among other developing interests must be mentioned the 
growing attention to Graphic Art. In the last year there have 
` been a large number of important exhibitions of Graphic art from 
countries as widely separated as U.S.A. and Yugoslavia. Graphic | 
techniques and their possibilities, colour reprodfiction, and a wide 
range of grotesque, dramatic, symbolic, ornamental and delicately 
lyrical styles have inspired or at least stirred the Indian artist. 
Well known painters who also experiment and create in the graphic 
mediums are Krishna Reddy, (See Bulletin 1959, I, p. 120), Kanwal 
Krishna (See Bulletin 1957, p. 184), Somnath Hore, S. Dave, 
A. Das, B. Besi and others. Mediums, which are receiving less 
and less attention are the water colour and portrait, while a 
special interest in chosen fields has resulted in interesting exhi- 
bitions by Rajaram, Sculpture in wood; Riten Mazumdar, textile 
prints; and collages (sic. cottages?) by Lily Neogy. The vast 
amount of mediocre work seen is necessary perhaps as it is in a 
measure the force of this undistinguished host which flings for- 
ward the talent to surpass them. 


Individual artists’ exhibitions in Delhi may on the whole 
be said to be a little too frequent. In the absence of galleries 
this cannot be helped. It is unfortunate, too, that there is a 
certain lack of idealism and that some of the artists seem pre- 
occupied with fame. The scene is further complicated by the 
rather strident if ephemeral views in the press. Fashions can be 
ereated by publicity but not art and art will exist in its own right 
when fashions have passed away”. 


(Jaya Appasamy) 


Calcutta 


“Fhe reactions of the Bengali Art circles to the new book 
of W. G. Archer, India and Modern Art, highlight both the strength 
and weakness of the contemporary art movement in Calcutta. 
Mr. Bishnu De wrote a twentyfive page review of this monograph, 
sharply criticising Archer’s approach to the problems of Indian 
Painting in the modern period. He indicated that it was invidious 
to put Amrita Sher Gil and George Keyt on a par with Jamini 
Roy, describing both the non-Bengali painters as talented amateurs 
as compared to the great contemporary of Bengal. Other critics 
drowned the book in .Bhadralog gossip. 


The permanent exhibition of Jamini Roy (See Bulletin 1957, 
p. 182) in his studio, of course, evidences to the continued vitality 
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of this artist. He is experimenting on landscapes and dream 
figures, even as he reyises and repeats some of the old things as 
prolifically as does Picasso. 


Of the youngar painters, Gopal Ghosh,’ (see Bulletin 1957, 
p. 181) still shows great verve in his drawings. Paritosh Sen has 
allowed the enervating atmosphere of Eastern India to reduce his 
work in quality. Shubbu Tagore is still being clever. 


There are not as many one-man shows in Calcutta as in Delhi 
or Bombay, because the Consulates don’t tend to patronize the 
arts as eagerly here as the Embassies do in Delhi, in Bombay or 
Madras. Even the Cultural Freedom Group behind Quest 
Magazine has found the artists evasive. 


Open Air Sculpture Exhibition 1960-—Government 
College of Arts and Crafts 


Principal Kar set the note of this exhibition when he said 
that “Sculptures are best seen out of doors”. Though, through 
the ages sculpture leans heavily on architecture for support, it 
also maintains an independent existence. Most of the surviving 
sculptural monuments of the world are exposed to the sun. 
Sculptors used to execute them in open air. Today there is attempt 
to revive the practice”. 


(5. D.) 
Bombay 


“There has been a welcome change in the Bombay art world 
in the relations of patrons to artists. Perhaps this change has 
been compelled by the number of one man shows which have 
been consistently organized throughout the year. But, it seems 
clear that the lead given by Air-India International in buying 
pictures for its collection, has been emulated by other companies 
and private buyers. Also, the foundation of the Gallery 59 for 
exhibition and sales at the Bhulabhai Desai Memorial Centre has 
focussed attention on Contemporary art. The artists Aid Centre 
on Rampart Row had paved the way for this development. And, 
it is hoped that the ‘contagious disease’ of buying pictures will 
catch on. 

The Exhibitions have been so large that it is not possible to 
comment on each one of them. Perhaps it would be better to 
mention those who sustained their reputations, or extended them, 
and of the few new ‘arrivals’. 
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Raza, who is at present in Paris, visited India for a few months 
during the Summer, and made the most vital impression on the 
consciousness of the art world of Bombay. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that he is one of the most sensitive contemporary painters 
of India and has achieved a style in which his early water colours 
have become energies flowing into space in dream-like landscapes, 
seen from dipped eyes. As Mr. Leyden has said, the inevitable 
end of his treatment of colour may be in abstraction. This artist, 
always tentative and shy to speak, takes shelter in vague awareness 
of the new trend which shows that he is experimenting and doesn’t 
know his direction very clearly yet. 


The use of colour as energy also seems to obsess the formi- 
dable Husain who tends to depart from his previous expressionism 
in ever new experiments, copied by the others long before they 
are matured by the artist himself. Husain is, essentially, a painter 
of large spaces and will really come in to his own when he gets 
huge walls, though he must avoid the grand manner. 


Padamsee showed a large landscape at the four-men contem- 
porary exhibition at the Gallery 59. This was one of the finest 
things he had ever done. The greys were used with a sense of 
poetry, which created not the depressing effect of the usual grey 
but of a poetic fantasy in which the artist seems to be completely 
absorbed. 


The true poet in colour is perhaps Gaitonde, whose abstract 
compositions show consistent experiments on a style which, though 
wearisome in Europe, brings vitality in India from the sheer pas- 
sion for colour of the Indians. Unlike European abstractionists, 
Gaitonde has also so far escaped mere cleverness. And his aware- 
ness of the human eye is not yet lost in meaninglessness. Only 


he must study philosophy or rather science from someone like 
Schrodinger. 


The most distinguished new arrival was Tyab Mehta. His 
debt to Padamsee seems obvious. But he went beyond his friend’s 
influence in his sincere depiction of Jesus. The sombre colours 
of this picture were relieved by his white horse. His visit to 
Europe will certainly mature his gifts. 


The Baroda Group painters, (See Bulletin, 1959, II, p. 287) 
Bendre and Shanti Dave, brought the genuine impulses of Gujarat 
in forms which have been schooled by a new kind of vision which 
is near abstract. Bendre’s craftsmanship stands out throughout, 
while Shanti Dave is daring though unsteady, 
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The thature Bombay artist Hebbar (See Bulletin, 1959, I, 
p. 136) painted one of his finest pictures, the Cock Fight, in 
vibrant brown and composed in a narrative style. B. Prabha dis- 
tinguished herself above her previous work by vivid still lives 
among which the ‘Red Flower’ stood out in its isolated glory. 


Sabavala (See Bulletin, 1960, I, p. 130) continues to experi- 
ment on cubes and triangles in greens with touches of yellow 
and browns. His work has attained a certain standard of accom- 
plishment but not yet thrown up canvasses which may become 
memorable. 


The exhibits of the sculptors were notable because they were 
inaugurated by Shri Chavan, who is supposed to know everything 
about art! Perhaps, the best comment on the professional sculp- 
tors is that an amateur young boy, Raman, has surpassed them 
all with his primitive work in natural forms. One wonders where 
the great tradition of imaginate sculpture has disappeared in the 
contemporary period”. 


(M. R. A.) 


EXHIBITION OF RAJPUT ART TREASURES AT 
CALCUTTA—1960 


As part of its programme to hold a series of Exhibitions of 
Traditional Indian Art the Lalit Kala Akadami, New Delhi, spon- 
sored at the Academy of Fine Arts, Cathedral Road, Calcutta, an 
exhibition of Rajaput art treasures. The exhibits on view have ` 
been selected from the famous collection of Motichand Khajanchi 
of Bikaner by Rai Krishnadasa and Karl Khandalavala. The art 
critic of Statesman, Calcutta observes (23-1-60): The pic- 
tures, which are displayed in the main exhibition hall and the 
upstairs studio room of the building, are well framed and some 
of them have been imaginatively set against bamboo matting. 
Lighting is uniformly good. But the works representing famous 
Rajputana schools have been haphazardly arranged without any 
attempt to divide them into coherent and definite groups. Some 
numbers are duplicated and the paintings of one school are mixed 
up with those belonging to another. What is worse, pictures by 
different artists of one State and school,on the same theme are 
not grouped together and are scattered about on different sides 
of the two rooms. Some outstanding works of art are jumbled 
with inferior bazaar Moghul painting.. Although a visitor has 
to spend much time in solving some of the irritating puzzles, he 
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leaves convinced that an exhibition of this kind is worth more 
than one visit. It presents a highly impressive overall picture of 
Rajasthani art in all its glory and there are enough gems ih the 
two halls to draw all.who are interested in the, art treasures of 
India’s past. The period covered is from the 11th to the 18th 
century. Unlike Moghul painters who were courtiers under the 
direct employ of kings, Rajput artists were country artisans who 
worked for a small fee. Their pictures were mainly concerned 
with the emotional life of ordinary people and with mythology 
and religion. Many of them were passionately interested in the 
representational aspects of Indian ragas. The Ragamala and the 
Radhakrsna series of the Mewar School, notable for their primi- 
tive vigour and bright colouring, are of great interest in this large 
show. In the subsidiary schools of Bundi, associated with Rudyard 
Kipling, Malwa and Marwar, the technique varies from linear 
treatment and ornamental colour scenes to the use of simple folk 
forms. Most of the themes are derived from mythology and 
associated with Indian musical modes. There are also scenes of 
harem life and of revelry and delicate studies of women and 
animals. The Baramasa group (1760-1770) includes a magni- 
ficent pageant of the seasons and months represented by landscapes 
and figures. 


There is strong Moghul influence in a large variety of works 
from Bikaner—portraits made with fine lines of famous artists 
of the school and depiction of the Krsna legend. The examples 
of the popular and bazaar Moghul art enable one to make a com- 
parative study. The revival of some of the powerful early ten- 
dencies is shown in the paintings of the Kishangarh School of the 
18th century. The exhibition also contains a few pictures from 
Alwar and Nathadwara and a section has been arranged to show 
the spread of Rajasthani art in Mathura, Nagpur and Gujarat. 
By far the best are the Jain manuscript illustrations of the Gujarat 
School, which had a direct link with traditional painting. 


WORLD THEATRE ARCHITECTURE EXHIBITION, 1960 


The growing public interest in theatre and the increasing 
activity in Dramatics has created, among many sections of the 
people, a keen awareness of the lack of proper theatres and ade- 
quate theatrical facilities in India. Dramatic performances to-day 
are forced into concert rooms, lecture-halls, college auditoriums, 
cinemas and outmoded opera houses. Stage is either improvized, 
or—where it exists—totally unsuited to the needs of contemporary 
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theatre. In ‘most cases, back stage facilities are absent. Tech- 
nical facilities like wings, proper lighting, green rooms ete. are 
lacking. The importance of acoustics has not been kept in mind. 


As neither drama nor any other form of theatre can grow 
and develop without properly equipped theatre buildings, it has 
become necessary to explore measures for improving the design 
and construction of theatres in our country. 


To-day, the need for more theatres is actually felt. Several 
theatres have been built and others are in the process of being 
built. It is important, however, that errors are forestalled, past 
mistakes rectified and builders begin to realize that it is important 
for theatres to conform to artistic and technical requirements of 
theatre users. 

The reason for past negligence in this field seems to be that 
few architects have had the time and opportunity to devote more 
attention to what is an extremely specialized and highly technical 
field. The World Theatre Architecture Exhibition held in Delhi 
recently under the auspices of the Bharatiya Natya Sangh, is now 
coming to Madras and will be open to the public from November 8 
to November 14 at the Museum Centenary Hall. 


This exhibition will stimulate interest in the subject among 
architects and technicians in this field as well as the theatre artists 
and theatre lovers. The exhibition is conceived broadly enough to 
interest both technical people and laymen. It is also designed to 
stimulate thinking on the subject among students of architecture: 


The Exhibition consists of three sections—Historical, Indian 
and Foreign. 


The Historical Section: (Put up by E. Alkazi) describes the 
evolution of Theatre Architecture—the full circles—from the cir- 
cular arrangement of audiences and playing-areas in primitive 
stage as in the sinuous and poetic, ancient Indian Theatre, to the 
sophisticated contemporary theatre-in-the-round. 


The Section summarizes the development of theatre archi- 
tecture in the West and the Orient, starting from the refined 
simplicity of the Grecian Theatre and the Formal Elegance of the 
Japanese stage to the wonders of the perspective in The Renais- 
sance and the picture frame stage. 


The Indian Section: Contains Drawing and Models by Indian 
architects, designers and students of architecture, of the different 
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forms of the village theatre, the Yatra Theatre, the maltipurpose 
Theatre and modern sea-shell form theatres too. 


The Foreign Section: Consits of Photographs, Drawings and 
Models of theatres in‘ various countries, like Astria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, China, Japan, Switzerland, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Poland, Bulgaria U.S.A., Australia, and Sweden. 


With the contemplation of the Tagore Centenary Theatre to 
be built in every State, this unique exhibition will indeed help: 
our architects to create ideal theatres, adapted and amply suited 
to our needs, and our forms of drama and audiences too. (Mrs. 
Y. G. Parthasarathy in the HWM, Novr 6, 1960). 


AN IDEAL THEATRE 


Much thought has lately been given to the promotion of 
Drama. Plans for a chain of theatres in the State capitals in 
memory of Tagore are well advanced and we might be sure that 
in the building of these neither beauty nor utility would be ignor- 
ed. It is scarcely necessary to remind those concerned that a’ 
great deal of moving space must be found on both sides of the 
stage. The theatres we have already in Madras—and in the dis- 
tricts—are not very generously provided in this matter. As solid 
sets come more and more into use, such moving space would be 
increasingly found imperative. We might confidently expect, too, 
that the builders would keep the lighting system for the acting 
area well in mind. It is a frustrating experience to have to bring 
extra lights—and dimming apparatus—into the theatre, to look 
in vain for facilities for mounting them where one wants to set 
them up, to reconcile oneself in the end to all the grotesque results 
of beams thrown from all sorts of odd angles. 


One might suggest that in building the stage, the three-dimen- 
sional set, not the back-drop, be kept in mind: the achitect can 
give a very firm and quite justifiable push here to the producer. 
And as such a set would not always—not even often—wholly stay 
at floor level, as different planes are essential for dramatic effect 
{quite apart from their use for representational purposes), it is 
legitimate to expect our builders to provide for the raising or 
lowering of different parts of the stage or for such alternatives 
as mobile scaffolding tg which the necessary boards and props can - 
be rapidly fitted. It might be as well to emphasize at this point 
a matter of paramount importance to that growth of dramatic art 
to which everybody looks forward. It is not enough to give the 
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producer the, freedom of bare boards and the .front curtain. He 
must have skeletal pillars, mounds, parapats, sloping surfaces, steps, 
door-ways, windows, which he can adapt to the period of his piece. 
Plays are not being got up by rich men. If theatrical production 
is to be cast into néw moulds, if the impulse to a new drama is to 
be given its head, the crippling weight of inadequate finance must 
be lifted off their shoulders. As many, and as much, as possible 
of the facilities they need must be found for. them in the theatre. 
This is the basic condition of progress. Any new playhouse which 
offers less will not serve the purpose. 


The use of the microphone has of late come in for much strong 
criticism. When the ideal actor plays in the ideal theatre, of 
course, he would be seen and heard in the last row without the 
slightest difficulty—this even in drama which calls for under- 
playing, the gentle voice, the most fleeting of expression and the 
faintest of gesture. The ideal theatre is the architect’s concern. 
Is it best to raise the floor steeply so that the last man among the 
play-goers is no father from the actor than a whisper can reach? 
Does the change in view-point offset the advantages otherwise 
secured? What should be the holding capacity of the auditorium? 
What modern aids can be pressed into service to make for perfect 
acoustics and perfect lighting? In these matters, the clientele 
for which the theatre is meant, the finance at the disposal of the 
builders and several other factors would have to be taken into 
account but these are calculables and no human weakness 
enters into them. So far as the artiste is concerned, he might 
of course be reasonably expected to work towards perfection— 
as in voice culture—but there are personal limitations. It would 
be best to take these limitations and failings as we find them. 
It would scarcely be wise to drive the sensitive actor off the stage 
because his voice lacks power or has not been put through a long 
period of training. It must be remembered that much of the 
work in our theatre to-day is being done by people who have other 
avocations and take it on as a labour of love for which somehow 
time and energy must be found. There is also the consideration 
that the nearer drama is to life, the more incongruous it becomes 
for the artiste to over-do in tone or gesture. The solution then 
for the problem of audibility is not to drive the ubiquitous ‘mike’ 
off the stage but to hide it. It should not be difficult for the 
builder to scatter points all over the playing area, at which tiny 
pieces can be concealed. An actor coming on to the propped-up 
contraption near the footlights to shout at the audience is one 
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thing, for him to move about as the play demands and be picked 
up in his faintest whisper by instruments which would not distort 
but would carry his voice blended with other necessary, sounds 
and magnified as little as may be to the audience, is another. 


The theatres to which all this relates are of the kind that 
might be built in the larger cities at considerable expense. Play- 
houses for the small town or the village call for several other 
considerations. (Mr. R. Ramaswami on Theatre-Building in the 
HWM 27-11-60). 


THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART (1961) 


- Prof. Humayun Kabir inaugurated the National Exhibition 
of Art in Jaipur House, New Delhi, on January 14, 1961. Mr. 
Kabir, in his opening address, said that though the Artist was an 
individualist his work enjoyed a universal appeal. “An artist 
protests against what his predecessor has laid down, but in his 
own work he also leaves behind some traditions characteristi- 
cally his own”. He hoped that the artists of contemporary India 
would find that happy synthesis between tradition and experiment 
which could properly be called modern. “When there is a happy 
marriage between tradition and experiment, you have a great work 
of art. An artist, who is merely a traditionalist is dead: and one 
who is merely an experimentalist is never born.” He wished the 
artist to go forward with an open mind standing upoh the past 
and creating visions which would have a meaning for all time. 


This year there were 1,136 works entered but only 123 (74 
paintings, 22 sculptures, 27 graphics) were on show. The paint- 
ings, if not of a uniform standard, were most of them in a con- 
temporary manner ranging from abstract art to impressionist styles 
in oils and tempera. The water colour as a medium was sadly 
neglected and the general level of sculpture was not very high; 
graphic art now enjoying an unprecedented vogue had some 
technically interesting and sensitive achievements. 


The exhibition cannot be said to be decisively different from 
previous shows. The painting taken as a whole showed a further 
trend towards abstraction, textural innovation and flat two dimen- 
sional pattern. The best pieces were informed by a kind of sear- 
ehing sincerity. Many of the artists have developed individual 
styles by which their works may be recognized; others were lost 
in technical manouevers. There were a few which did not seem 
to communicate any thing at all. 
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The award winning works were: Laxman Pai’s etching entitled 
“Four Signs”, a painting in tempera; “Life at Sea” by C. J. Anthony 
Doss; Vinod Ray Patel’s work in oils “Bird Sellers”; an oil painting 

“Suburb” by Arun Bose; Rajnikant R. Panchal’s bronze seulp- 
ture “Cock”, Gautimbhai Vagela’s painting in gouache, “Yellow 
River”, Triloke Kaul’s “Composition” in oils; Dhanraj Bhagat’s 
sculpture in plaster and iron, “Homeward”; “Torso”, a seulpture 
in marble by Nagajibhai Patel and another torso in wood by 
M. C. Bhattacharjee. 


Other notable exhibits were a fine spacious work “Painting 
in Blue” by V. S. Gaitonde, K. G. Subramanian’s “Annunciation”, 
a very dignified and charming arrangement in grey, the monu- 
mental “Woman in Yellow” by Reba Das Gupta, and “Place d’ 
Tena” by Ratna Fabri, P, Mansaram’s “Mother with Six Children”, 
“Hair-Dressing” by M. Dharmani. Among the fine works in Graphic 
Art were “Elephant Ride” by Jivan Adalja, “Genesis” by Somnath 
More, “Mask” by Devayani Krishna, “Jantar Mantar” by D. A. 
Pawar, “Shivering Sun” by Kanwal Krishna and “Abstract 
No. 11” by A. S. Jagannathan, 


The art critic to the Hindustan Times (15-1-61) comments: 
“The trend of recent art in India, as elsewhere, is experimental. 
The faithful representation of appearances, or the imitation of 
ancient or medieval forms, is being shed with amazing speed. The 
artist now is free, free to explore the inner or the outer worlds 
without let or hindrance. Blurred impressions, ramshackle forms, 
‘scattered or seemingly disjointed canvases greet one as one goes 
from room to room where the exhibits are arranged. The effort 
seems to have been to catch the novel, the unseen, or the ignored 
truth. But there is rarely an attempt to impose outward 
harmony”; and Anuradha in the HWM (29-1-61) suggests: “It 
seems to me that a National: show could certainly be much larger. 
It would be a good idea to invite only a small number of painters 
to participate and to show a fairly large number of works by 
each one, thus establishing a painter’s style, development and 
standard. Separate exhibitions for different media would give 
the minor works a better chance of being hung.” 


After being shown in Delhi, the Exhibition would travel to 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras and Trivandrum: 


Based on “Exhibition Reveals New Trends in National A 4 
in The Hindustan Times (15-1-61) and “The National Art Exhi- 


bition” by Anuradha in HWM dated 29-1-1961) . 
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WORLD EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY ART, 
NEW DELHI, 1961 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of Indian Union 
declared open at New Delhi on 13-2-1961 an €xhibition of Inter- 
national Contemporary Art. Anuradha art critic to The Hindu 
comments on the Exhibition in the HWM, 5-3-1961 as follows: 


“A Panorama of contemporary art is presented at the All-India 
Fine Arts and Crafts Galleries in New Delhi. The exhibition 
opened by the Vice-President is kaleidoscopic in its variety and 
puts together such widely differing countries as Mongolia and 
U.S.A., Malaya and Finland. It is an important one, however, 
because it brings to an Indian audience something of the differing 
aims and ideals which animate the art work of different countries. 
India (not represented) has now opened her windows on the 
world, her artists are perhaps for the first time aware of their 
own personal contribution in a world context. 


Modern art is characterized by its freedom, its independence 
from the past, its emphasis on personal style. Avant Garde move- 
ments in the arts like the latest discoveries in science are intelli- 
gible only to the few in the beginning, but like the discdveries of 
science their meaning can gradually ‘be absorbed by the entire 
community. It is high time the public in India caught up with 
contemporary art movements in India and abroad. More exhi- 
bitions are the answer but even more the breaking down of the 


old walls of convention and the discovery of new worlds of 
sensibility. 


The Exhibition brings to the fore the main divisions in the 
world art. On the one hand, we have the highly sophisticated, 
independent art of Western Europe and the U.S.A. and, on the 
other, the social realist cum traditional or propagandist art of 
the leftist countries. The art of the new countries, once colonial 
but now independent, is transitional and forms a third group. 
Many of them have not yet had the time to evolve or consolidate 


their ideas, such as, for instance, the works from Indonesia, Ghana 
and Malaya. 


The art of Western Europe can be described as non-realistic 
It ranges from extreme abstractions in colour, pattern and texture 
to highly expressionistic works using distorted symbols and images. 
France, Italy, Australia and West Germany have sent remarkable 
paintings in this category. France is represented by such great 
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names as Rouault, Le Corbusier, Braque and Leger while the 
most striking work in the collection is probably that of the cele- 
brated modern, Bernard Buffet. Italy, almost completely abstract, 
is deeply immersed in textural effects, the paintings explore the 
sensation of the media, of paint, of cement, of canvas with poles. 
A dynamic work and the only one with a figure in this series is 
that of Renato Guttuso. West Germany has some fine abstrac- 
tions; the calmer pieces represent a solid intellectuality rather than 
any German mysticism. The works from Australia are a revela- 
tion both in range and depth. Besides, some sensitive semi-abstract 
landscapes is a fine composition called “Marlene” by Clifton Pugh. 
The United States and the United Kingdom whose works fall 
naturally into this division are represented only by prints of 
graphic art. Most of these are technically, superb and manifest 
an interest in fantasy. Leonard Baskin, Misch Kohn, Henry Cliffe 
are represented by fine examples. Some countries like Japan 
have unfortunately not sent very characteristic paintings. The 
Netherlands has an interesting landscape by Frans Nols and Poland 
some works in a neo-primitive style by Jerzy Nowosielsk. Sweden 
and Finland have some competent drawings and etchings. 


The Communist countries, who follow traditional or sociał 
realist idioms, are represented by China, Czechoslovakia, the 
German Democratic Republic, Viet Nam, Mongolia and so on. 
While the Chinese group includes some distinguished names, Yu 
Fei An, Li Ko-jan, and Tien Shih-Kuang, the painters have obvi- 
ously had to conform or else the selection has been poor. The 
German Democratic Republic has a few interesting pictures and 
Czechoslovakia a good still life by Richard Wiesner. The problem 
in the Communist countries continues to be one of producing 
works of art in which the content or subject is acceptable to 
leftist thought. The subject of the painting in modern art has 
long been abandoned as a focal point. Malraux in his great book 
on the evolution of art shows how subject after subject has been 
superseded until the ‘artist himself is now the subject of his 
painting. 

A wider and freer range in painting is represented by some 
countries such as Iran and Malaya. Both these have sent some 
very abstract works. Malaya’s Chua Thean Teng has a fine Batik 
composition and T. S. A. Jamal a good oil. The painting in some 
‘other countries, such as Indonesia and Ghana, is very tentative 
though there are some promising works. 


B. 18 
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The Exhibition with its 239 paintings from 25 countries is too 
much of a miscellany to be a good collection. In some of the 
countries the sending agent is the Government, in others private 
bodies. It is no small honour that India is the venue of such 
exhibitions. It is to be hoped that the time will come when art 
appreciation will rise to such a standard that something of the 
Significance and importance of the Venice Biennale can be held 
in our land. An Indian section should certainly have been included 
as that would have made the Exhibition more complete”. 


SECTION VI: ARTS AND CRAFTS 


PEARL FISHERIES IN INDIA AND CEYLON 


“Few women can resist a string of pearls—those gems that 
have figured so much in literature, in poetry, in superstition and 
even in the Bible. “Teeth like pearls”; “pearls of wisdom”; “the 
pearly gates of Heaven”—and are we not warned not to “cast 
pearls before swine”? Obviously a gem highly prized from time 
immemorial”—Pat Sharpe. 


Pearl fishing is an ancient art of South India and Ceylon. The 
Italian traveller, Marco Polo (13th century) has described pearl 
fishing operations in Maabar (Coramandel Coast)! as also the 
Chinese writer Wang Ta-Yuan (1330-1349 A.D.) in the Gulf of 
Manar, (Ceylon).2 They are very rare in the whole world 
today. In 140 millions of square miles of sea, pearl fishery is 
conducted in only four places. They are in Bahrein in Persian 
Gulf, Mannar in. Ceylon, Tuticorin in India and Tokyo in Japan. 


Pearls are manufactured only by Mother Nature, and buried 
deep in her bosom. Man with his ingenuity goes in quest of the 
hidden treasures and brings them to the land. These hard-won 
trophies adorn women the world over. Kings and Queens in 
days of yore bedecked themselves with pearls. In crowns, neck- 
laces, arm-bands, ear-drops, pendents, rings, amulets and waist- 
bands pearls find a proud place. Today pearls are part and parcel 
of aristocratic life and the valued possession of the opulent. 


How a Pearl is Formed 


Mother Nature produces beautiful pearls through her agent, 
the lowly and ugly looking creature called oyster. Oysters are 
bivalves and they live in the deep banks in the sea. These 
double-shelled animals are soft bodied and are easily perishable 
but for the two hard shells that protect them. So soft and delicate 
are they that when sand particles or parasites get accidentally into 
the fleshy matter, they are easily irritated and annoyed. They 


1. See K. A. N. Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India, pp. 162-163. 
2. Ibid, p. 291-2. 
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have no hands or arms to pick and throw them out of, their shells. 
But Nature has endowed them with the faculty of quickly 
secreting a fluid called nacre to absorb the sand particle or 
worms. The nacre accidentally shines. The fluid accumulates 
round the sand particle and the hardened flid is lustrous and 
brilliant. ‘his is the pearl. Pearl is‘therefore nothing more than 
the beautiful scar that remains of the unpleasant wound that was 
inflicted by sand and parasites.3 Unlike human beings who bear 
vengeance towards wrong-doers for long, the pearl oyster coats 
up the wrong-doer with lustrous nacre and soon forgives and 
forgets! Man dives deep into water and brings them to land. 
The jeweller sets them in gold. Women wear them after paying 
fancy prices for them. The poor diver earns his wages, the 
Govrnment its revenue, the merchant his profit, the jeweller his 
share, and woman gets her beauty enhanced and man in turn 
appreciates her! 


Pearl fishing is very risky: To hold one’s breath and to 
quickly descend down a depth of 10 fathoms (60 feet) and to 
crawl on the seabed, to spot oysters by mere sight, to collect 
them one from here and another from there, to store them in a 
net bag tied to the waist and then to rise up to the surface — all 
the time holding the breath — is no easy job. Besides, the huge 
column of water above will be exerting a terrific pressure on the 
diver’s body. The diver has to keep vigilant watch alf round to 
escape man-eating sharks that might lurk among seaweeds in 
the immediate vicinity. All these must be precisely performed 
within 1% minutes. If by wrong judgment a diver overstays, he 
collapses at the bottom due to asphyxia. 


Tuticorin Pearl Fishery 


Tuticorin is one of the four rare places in the world where 
pearls are obtained. Tuticorin pearls are the best and they are 
exported to all countries in the world. During the Pearl Fishing 
season, Tuticorin is a very busy town. Daily the boom of three 


__ 8. Mr. Pat Sharpe, however, writes; “Mikimoto’s (Kokichi Mikimoto, 
the pearl magnate of Japan with a total of 40,830 acres of oyster farms all 
over, Japan) most important discovery was that while a foreign substance 
had been considered necessary for the formation of a pearl the essential 
element in the formation of a cultured pearl was the pearl -sac formed from 
an epidermic and not from a foreign substance.” 
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guns is heąrd throughout the town in the small hours of dawn. 
Loud speakefs anounce the departure of 1,560 skilled deep-sea 
divers, in 160 canoes from the shores of Tuticorin to the deep 
-sea 20 miles off the town. They go in search of pearls that lie 
buried 60 feet under the blue-green waters and hidden inside tiny 
shells of. living animals called Muttu Sippi or Pearl Oysters. 


In the north-eastern end of Tuticorin, lies what is called the 
“Pearl Fishery Camp”. Pearl Bazaar is busy in the camp till 
midnight and oysters are sold and packed in gunnies throughout 
the night. In the pearl fishery camp there are pearl shops, police 
station, medical and health units, etc. Sale of oysters and pearls 
keeps the place lively. Such expert oyster divers are called 
Kuzhial in Tamil, usually a Kuzhial is a robust person, with broad 
shoulders and dark complexion. Because of the great risk involv- 
ed in this profession, old divers are not willing to train their sons 
in this. As a result, the population of divers dwindled to an 
alarming extent some time ago. But on account of handsome 
wages earned in pearl fishing, there is a great influx of divers 
from all parts of east coast and west coast of Kanyakumari district 
and since then the divers have increased to 1,560 in this year’s 
(1960) pearl fishing operations. 


All divers assemble at 5 a.m. at the quay when they hear 
timegun signal. Officers on the beach issue permits and the 
canoes spread out their picturesque sails and all go out in 
beautiful formation. Usually a morning breeze carries the canoes 
at a speed of three to five knots towards the fishing spot. When 
- there is no wind, the Fisheries Department arranges a free and 
quicker towage through the Departmental and hired motor 
launches. 


To know the direction in high seas when the landmarks are 
totally out of sight and to reach a particular bank where oysters 
are plenty is not an easy job. A good deal of nautical and navi- 
gation knowledge is essential. The diver who is illiterate has 
his own rule-of-thumb method in locating fishing grounds. One 
would be surprised to see a diver reaching the same spot, miles 
and miles away from the coast, without the aid of charts and 
instruments. Such an expert is locally .known as Paramandadi. 
He is paid daily wages by the Government to guide the fishing 
fleet to different regions. The Paramandadi sails ahead of other 
canoes and stops at a place suitable for diving. The oyster grounds 
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are marked by means of red flags tied to long bamboo poles to 
help in easily locating the spot the next day even without the 
help of Paramandadi. 


Divers reach the fishing spot by 10 am. The majority of 
the divers being Catholic Christians, they offer’a word of prayer 
before exposing themselves to the heavy natural odds: for the 
day. A diver strips himself of all clothes but for the tight loin 
cloth and fastens a net-bag to his waist to keep shells while 
crawling at the bottom. He thus jumps into the sea and keeps 
clinging to the canoe till the Thodai lets out a long rope with a 
stone sinker tied to it. The diver slips one foot into the loose 
knot near the stone sinker and leaves the boat and descends 
quickly, pulled down by the weight of the heavy stone-sinker, 
On reaching the bottom, the diver quits the stone which is at 
once hauled up by the Thodai for use by another. The diver 
briskly crawls about straining his eye in the dim light at a depth 
of sixty feet in search of brown clusters denoting shells. While 
a diver is thus under water, his fellow divers keep a watch to 
see whether he is back on the surface in time. Usually before 
ninety seconds he can be seen rising to the surface a little away 
from the canoe. It is amusing for onlookers from a boat to see 
how a diver looks like from about a depth of ten feet. He 
appears like a dark spot in the blue water and after a few seconds 
he looks roundish with short stumpy limbs like a turtle and 
quickly floats on the top like a manikin. 


He delivers his catches to the Thodai and takes rest for some 
time by clinging to the side of his canoe. Diving is thus repeated 
by all the 1,560 divers which means that they literally comb the 
sea-bottom for shells. Among the Travancore Malayalis, the 
Mohamedans from Ramanathapuram and divers from Arabia, the 
local Parava Christian divers, are the best. The oldest diver is 
aged 85 years. 


Pearl Fishery in Ceylon 


Mr. Pat Sharpe visited Ceylon in 1958 and his visit coincided 
with the first week of the Pearl auctions, which went on for 
three hours daily for two months. He writes: “Although the 
Ceylon pearl banks are reputed to produce some of the finest 
natural pearls in the world, the oyster fisheries are characterized 
by their uncertainly and irregularity—only sixty-one fisheries 
having ‘taken place in the last two hundred and eighty years. 
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The reasons .for the long blank periods are attributed by the 
Sinhalese to the “wrath of the Gods” for leasing the pearl beds 
to fordigners—a company that eventually went bankrupt. But the 
marine biologists suggest more technical reasons—over-crowding 
of the beds by the oysters themselves, disease, overfishing, preda- 
tory fish enemies, and sand which silts up the beds. 


In previous oyster fisheries special fishery villages sprang up 
in the North-West province where the oyster beds are, when, after 
inspection, it was decided that the oysters were mature and likely 
to contain pearls. Barracks of soldiers (who guarded the trea- 
sure), quarters for traders and jewellers, small hotels—in fact a 
whole small township was quickly erected, and became a hive of 
activity for two months. But now the villages are deserted and 
the jungle has encroached on them. 


Today, a small camp to accommodate the equipment and about 
fifteen officials is set up at Karaduwa Island. Two small fishing 
vessels belonging to the Department of Fisheries operate from the 
Island. These vessels have dredgers aboard which are dragged 
along the sea bed scooping up the oysters, and it is hoped to bring 
in seven to nine million mature oysters. It is a cheap and rapid 
way of oyster fishing, but one objection to the modern method is 
that the dredgers are unable to operate on uneven ground in the 
sea bed. 


The oysters, when brought aboard, are placed in coir bags 
which are immediately sealed and put in the ship’s hold. At the 
end of the day the haul is taken to Colombo where, in the very 
up-to-date factory (gift of Canada), the auctions take place every 
afternoon. Thousands of people attend these auctions and prices 
vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 per bag. 


The difficulty in obtaining good divers is the ‘grouse’ of all 
pearl fisheries to-day. In Ceylon, the Sinhalese and Tamil divers 
could remain under water for about sixty seconds, and dive to a 
depth of nine fathoms. But the Arabs could remain under water 
for eighty seconds and dive to thirteen fathoms; so many of the 
former fisheries employed divers from the countries round the 
Arabian Sea. These divers started their profession early in life, 
and long hours spent in the water and the exacting nature of their 
duties left a distinctive stamp on their physique. They were small- 
made with bulging, bloodshot eyes and looked so frail and sickly 
that one wondered how they could endure the hardships demand- 
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ed of them. Modern methods of pearl fishing in, Ceylon, with 
all its scientific equipment and research, have taken the ‘romance’ 
‘as well as the drudgery from the oyster beds4 Instead‘of the 
modern fishing vesels used today, small, picturesque barges from’ 
Jaffna and South India arrived in Ceylon at tHe time of the pearl 
harvest and registered with their crews to fish at a particular 
fishery. 


Each boat carried five divers and five ‘munducks’. When 
the divers were ready, they plunged into the sea and swam to 
their respective stones (each weighing about thirty pounds), which 
the munducks hung over the side of the boat. Clutching his stone 
(which aids him to sink), the diver drew a deep breath, held his 
nostrils with one hand (some used horn clips) and sank to the 
bed of the sea, where he abandoned the stone which was hauled 
up by the munduck. Throwing himself on his belly, he clung 
to the ocean bed and plucked the oysters—perhaps 4,000 a day. 
Each fishing day commenced with the firing of a gun a short while 
after midnight, when the boats with the divers were prepared 
for towing to the banks. The banks were reached in the early 
hours of the morning and the diving operations started after sun- 
rise after the firing of another gun. Similarly fishing for the day 
would terminate in the evening at the firing of a gun. Immediately 
the boats reached the village the police boarded them {o see that 
no oysters were hidden in them. The oysters collected by each 
boat were divided into three lots, one was given to the divers 
and the other two taken by the Government ‘kottus’ -for 
auctioning. i 


Shark Charmer 


A Shark Charmer was present at every inspection and fishery 
‘and was on the Government pay roll. In addition he collected 
for himself one oyster daily from each diver. This appointment 


4. The Deputy Director of Fisheries, Madras, conducted pearl fishing 
operations off Tuticorin in the Gulf of Mannar during 1957. Among other 
things the Report says that the divers are not favourably inclined to use 
the modern Acqua Lung which would enable them to remain under water 
longer and pick up a larger crop — Bulletin, 1957, p. 230, entry dated 29-3-1957. 
In connection with Pearl Fishing operations off Tuticorin during 1961, The 
Hindu, dated 10-12-61, reports: ‘The French method of diving has not taken 
much root in the Tuticorin’ area in spite of efforts of Government officers to- 
train local fishermen in these improverd diving methods” 
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was held "by succeeding members of a family residing in Mannar. 
Once a shark charmer was requested to exhibit his ability to 
assemble some sharks round one of the boats, but he got away 
with it by saying that it would be improper for him to trifle with 
the mystical charm entrusted to his family. On another occasion 
when a shark appeared near a buoy which marked an oyster bed, 
the charmer said that he summoned the shark to the banks to 
impress the English gentlemen present at the time.’ In addition 
to the shark charmer there were priests belonging to the various. 
religions present at the fishery. These priests called upon the 
gods for their blessings for a successful fishery and the safe re- 
turn of the divers each day. 


The Department of Native Affairs is, however, now training 
its own people, and special diving instruction is given. Although 
at present they cannot compare with the Japanese, it is hoped 
that in time they will be able to compete on equal terms. If 
so, forty fathoms will have to be accepted as a normal depth of 
diving and perhaps the so far unexplored oyster beds of the 
Darnley Deep (an ocean chosen between Darnley Island and the 
Murray group) will be conquerd; it is every lugger captain’s 
dream of untold wealth! 


(Adapted from Sri V. D. Spurgeon: ‘Tuticorin Pearl Fishery 
in Madras Information, July 1960, pp. 21:22 and Pat Sharpe: 
Pearl Auction in Ceylon in HWM, 22-1-1961). 


ZARI MAKING IN SURAT 


Zari, the golden thread that decorates to splendour most of the 
Indian silks, is the genius of a small community that is some- 
thing of goldsmith and weaver. Their home town is Surat, 
described by a Gujarati poet, as a “statue of gold”. 


These workers are mostly settled in silk weaving areas known 
for their generous and fine use of this thread. The community is 
a poor one and to-day works mostly on a wage basis. The pattern 
of business in this industry is such that the employer or manu- - 
facturing class, having ready capital, buys all the raw material 
and supplies it to the zari-making workers. When work is done, 
the wages are distributed and the product’is traded. The brokers 


5. Morco Polo refers to Shark-Charmers. See Foreign Notices, p. 163. 
B 19 
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meet the demand of weaving centres outside the area. - Sometimes 
the merchants supply the silver and book their orders for ready 
made zari. 


There are many communities engaged in zafi weaving. But 
each community specializes in one particular type. The Ranas 
mainly weave zari and do all the processes in their cottages. The 
Mussalmans are experts at kinkabs on their looms. These people 
are said to be the descendants of the gifted Persian artisans who 
settled in India to cater to the royal splendour. The pattni ghanchi 
are specialists in satin weaving. There are other communities like 
the kane and khatri etc. 


Most of these people are weavers by profession and tradition. 
The entire family keeps itself busy in the work, from the mother 
to the child, so much so, the children are absolutely illiterate in the 
three R’s. They are little interested in what goes on in the world. 
The training they receive in their homes is free, intensive; but 
like blinkers to a horse, it trains them to see only what is before 
them and achieve proficiency through perfect vision. 


There are many varieties that these weavers weave, each type 
involving a slight change in the technique. But the two main 
groups in them are the silk brocades and the gold brocades. 


Silk Brocades 


The silk brocades come both plain and patterned. The plain 
are called gazi and have a very smooth, highly polished surface. 
The use of colours in these is very brilliant and clear so that 
the texture takes a high silky glow. Sometimes these have a 
cotton base on the reverse with one face satin effect got by using 
a cotton weft and silk warp. They are called mashoos. Although 
they are hand woven, the weavers have given up the use of hand- 
spun cotton yarn and taken to mill yarn to reduce the price of 
the cloth. Another commonly woven silk satin is the ramakda 
24” X T yards and is exported to Arabia. 


The patterned silks are usually given descriptive names to dis- 
tinguish each variety They normally have woven motifs taken 
from nature around so that customers can recognize them with 


ease. For the fine dots are called bajaria because they resemble 
the bajari grains. 
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The gold and silk brocaded silks vary in their thickness and 
delicacy. The kinkabs are the heaviest, thick and uncrushable, 
woven with elaborate patterns, They represent Moghul time per- 
fection to-the-very-details and splendour. They are spectacular 
in make-up. Their weaving differs from the other’ types. 


The kinkabs have designs on only one side and always at the 
top. These are either in zari or silk. They are woven on satin 
bases. 


In its earlier days the industry flourished in Ahmedabad which 
was the main weaving centre. The silk was reeled here, sorted, 
spun, warped, dyed, dressed, woven and brocaded. When indus- 
trialization swept away our handlooms, the art stayed in the hands 
of a few conservative weavers in Surat and Banaras. These were 
weavers who had refused to take to new attractions. The impulse 
was sheer love for the art more than anything else and still persists 
to-day. And these two centres are the only ones supplying our 
markets with the fine fabrics. 


These centres have built up distinct features in their weav- 
ing. The Surat kinkabs have on the reverse, zari interwoven tight 
in a satin base. But, in the Banaras, zari on the reverse is differ- 
ent, it forms patterns with the silk threads. 


The Loom 


The loom for the weaving of kinkab is more complicated than 
the one used for the ordinary silks. A mesh of strings suspend- 
ed vertically, on appearance, looks completely tangled up. But it 
is a well calculated and arranged set that forms the naksha or 
design. ‘These are hung above the warp immediately behind the 
heddles. The other ends of the cords are fastened to a horizontal 
band running below the warp. These naksh strings cross the 
warp threads at a point where they contain loops and certain 
threads of the warp are passed through them. This is based on 
a set of calculations from the the design prepared on graph. Nor- 
mally, one silk warp passes through one loop and this represents 
‘one unit in the graph-square. If the design is broad, two or three 
warp threads are passed through each loop. The warp is straight- 
ened and wrapped around a piece of bamboo at the further ends 
so that the warp takes an elevated stretch. The excess of the 
warp is suspended with bricks for proper tension. The ordinary 
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handloom is worked.with the treddles arranged in a row. Their 
number varies according to the design. When the ‘treddles are 
pressed by the foot, they give an up and down motion. But in 
this loom, “naksh is worked from above by a child who sits on 
a bench ‘over the father’s head. The child opergtes a wooden bar 
giving it a twist, then lifts up the chords attached to the „threads 
of the warp”. These, according to the naksh or design, appear on 
the surface of the woven fabric. The weaver at work, works the 
threads of gold, silver and coloured silk to give the finer touches 
to the design. This is how the young child is given a small simple 
part in the work so that he gradually develops confidence and 
taste for fine workmanship as his visison gets trained. 


Other Designs 


Tanchoi is another variety woven on two healds. The lappa 
is another in which the designs appear in silk and silver foils run 
in the entire length. The Mongra is woven on eight healds. The 
design is in zari and the weft in silver foils forming the ground. 


Chowdani is woven with silk warp and silver foil weft. These 
are the fine tissues with breezy transparency. The weaving of these 
is not as intricate as the Kinkab, but their designs have an icy- 
translucency. The most interesting part in its making is the 
changing over of coloured warp of pallav to the body warp. The 
ends of the silk fibres in the two colours are held together with 
thread wrapped and after the pallav is woven, the ends are 
broken and united with the main colour warp with a twist resem- 
bling wick making. While at it, the fingers are dipped in ash to 
avoid moisture during this process. 


Khewa is zari woven together and very much like Lappa but 
in the former the foil is gold instead of silver. Lastly, Kinara 
weaving that goes to form a large part of the fine gold borders 
of our saris, comes from here. 


The designs woven in most of these are floral, birds and ani- 
mals like the elephant, lion, ete, Human figures, gods and god- 
desses, vedic mantras are also figured and are considered as 
varieties. The popular theme of Yeshoda milking the cow is still 
in vogue. In these one cannot but be surprised at the harmonious, 
proportionate treatment of figures creating such beauty and 


balance, although the motif is repeated in a narrow strip of the 
border. 
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Zari can,be manufactured in two ways—by the hand process 
_ or by the electrically operated machine process. The latter is a 
development of recent times. Two factors have contributed to 
the rapid growth of these units—use of other metals for imitation 
products and larger yproduction from use of electricity. The mush- 
room growth of 40 to 100 factories has taken place in a period of 
10 years. But their pattern is essentially that of small scale indus- 
try. There are some 300 to 900 people employed in the industry 
in Surat alone. 


But the hand-process is valued and employed in the Zari 
Kasab Kendra run by the Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion. Here, too, the workers work on a wage basis. 


Advantage 


The main advantage of this centre, however, is that it uses 99 
to 100 touch gold in the zari making, an assurance of purity and 
fine quality and preservation of the old art that can be managed 
with human hands. It also protects and gives employment to 
those workers who do not have technical education to fit into the 
modern factories, 


Until 1930, pure gold and silver were used in the making of 
zari. Now it is not adhered to in most of the factories, Attrac- 
tive metals like copper, aluminium, etc., are being more and more 
used in the place of pure silver. In 1950, more than 1,500 tons 
of copper was being used for imitation zari making. This has 
been done mainly to reduce the price of zari. 


Interesting Process 


The hand-process of zari making is an interesting one. The 
raw silk that comes to the centre is first opened and then double 
twisted to be made into skeins. These skeins are dyed. When 
dry, they are reeled. At this stage the use of silver foil steps in. 
The silver has to be prepared for it. It is first drawn into a 
wire and flattened. Pure silver being very soft can be conve- 
niently wrapped round a silk strand, retaining the quality of a 
thread and also the softness of silk. 


This flattened silver or foil has to be. very fine. When the 
reeling of silks is over it is prepared for Kasab making. With the 
help of a small hand-operated machine, the foil is wound around 
the silk so that no silk shows. 
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The Kasab now is passed through a succession of trays hold- 
ing water, liquid gold, a chemical polishing mixture, and water. 
As it comes out at the other end, the silver thread gets gilted 
with gold. 

Normally 99 to 100 touch gold is used ixt this. For 100 tolas 
of Kasab, one tola of gold is used. 


The fineness of zari is rated by the yardage per ounce of 
Kasab. One ounce of kasab can on a minimum give 1,750 sq. yds. of 
zari and a maximum of 2,800 sq. yds. 


Test for purity 


As much of the zari in the commercial market comes adul- 
terated and imitation, the weavers have a simple test. They burn 
a piece of zari thread and watch the colour of the ash-residue. If 
white and shining, it is pure silver, indicating a high quality zari. 
If red, a low quality by use of copper instead of silver in the 
zari. Also when a piece of zari is scored at, the silver foil should 
not show the silk thread underneath. 


The use of quality silk also counts in zari making. A 13/15 
denier or 20/22 denier hand-reeled silk is insisted upon for neces- 
sary strength in zari making. 


Surat is the home of the finest zari used by Banarsi and 
Surati zari weavers. Most centres using gold thread in weaving, 
have their supply from Surat. 


In the international market, Surat zari is valued for its non- 
tarnishing quality. The Irish also are said to produce fine quality 
zari, but cannot compete with our product. The Surat Municipal 


Museum still displays 250 year-old specimens looking fresh as 
ever. 


(From Jagriti, 3rd and 17th March, 1960). 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF SAURASHTRA AND GUJARAT 


Culturally, Saurashtra and Gujarat are very important. 
Although the excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa give the 
places a pre-eminent position as the starting point of Indian civili- 
zation, scholars now credit the Gujarat region with having relics of 
an equally ancient civilization. Recent excavations in Lethal 


(near Ahmedabad) are significant in this connection. The foreign 
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elements that have entered this part of the country both in the 
prehistoric and in the protohistoric periods are represented by the 
Mehr, the Kathi, the Bhadela, the Bhils, the Miana and others: 
who have preserved their identity even to this day. It stands to 
reason that an area 3 ancient both in history and culture should 
have supported a number of crafts. At present we do not know 
of all but there are innumerable evidences of quite a larger num~ 
ber than now having flourished at one time or another in the 
region. Among the crafts that still survive the important are: 
calico printing by Bhavsars; copper smithy by Kansars; weaving 
by Khatris; pottery by Kumbhars; leather work by Mochis; car- 
pentry by Suthars, handloom weaving by Salvis; and black and 
gold smithy by Luhars and Sonis. Calico printing is mainly con- 
fined to cities and large towns. The Bhavsars are both printers 
and dyers. The cloth to be printed is first soiled and then wash- 
ed either by themselves or by professional washermen and then 
dipped into the dye which is generally light or dark-blue, black 
or yellow. The dyed cloth is dried in the sun and the design is 
stamped on the borders with carved wooden blocks. Women help 
in washing and drying the cloth and in folding and packing it 
when the pattern is complete. The prints of Kaira and Ahmeda- 
bad have a good name and besides being largely used locally: as 
women’s dress are exported to neighbouring countries. Bhavsar 
dyers work’in all colours, green for Muslims in the Muharram 
time, red, blue and rose for Hindu turbans, and pale bright green 
yellow or purple for women’s robes. The dyers’ busy times are. 
in October at the Divali, in February or March at the Holi and 
on marriage days when guests have their turbans and other. clothes 
freshly dyed. Dyeing is strictly forbidden during the four rainy 
months. . Many have given up calico-printing and are now engaged 
in some other profession. Although some of the Bhavsars belong 
to the Bania caste, most of them claim to have descended from 
Kshatriyas and have such Rajput tribal surnames as Bhatte, Cho- 
han, Gohil, Rathod, etc. Like the Kanbis, the Bhavsars are almost. 
certainly of Gurjara origin. Kansari is popularly applied to work 
in copper. But it is a generic term, those working in specific 
metals having separate names. Thus the copper worker himself 
is known as Tambaghada; brass workers Pithalaghada; gold work- 
ers Sonara Kansar, etc. The Kansars work in, their own cottage 
generally in bands of five or six. They make vessels of copper. 
and brass in various sizes and shapes. In, Sihor in Saurishtra 
and in Kadi and’ Virhnagar in north Gujarat where there are ex- 
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cellent craftsmen in brass and copper, the Kansars turn out beauti- 
ful things besides vessels and pots such as delicately carved orna- 
ments, penholders, inkstands, betel boxes, idols, lamps, bells, ete, 
Some Kansars make vessels to order and others on their own for 
direct sale or for sale to shop-kéepers. In the Kansar family, the 
work is shared by all, women helping in burnishing the pots, 
working the lathe, and in other light tasks. The Kansars are a 
quiet and contented people with a great liking for the hubble 
bubble. They are also fond of music, their women go singing 
delightfully along the street in groups in- the month of Aso 
(October). 


Weaving by Khatris has come to suffer considerably since the 
introduction of modern piecegoods. Still they do women’s robes 
of excellent quality besides other cotton clothes. The Khatris are 
now found chiefly in Surat and Ahmedabad where they came from 
Sindh in the 16th/17th centuries. Those in Surat supplement 
weaving by preparing the gold and silver thread and lace used 
for embroidery. Pottery by Kumbhars is extensively found, the 
village requirements of pots and vessels for storing water, oil, 
grain or butter, all made locally. The clay is generally taken from 
the shallow pits nad pools and the potter’s tools are the flat wooden 
mallet and the potter’s wheel. The potter is part of the village 
community, his needs being met by gifts of grain. Here also the 
entire potter’s family works, the women and children kneading 
clay and collecting litter for fuel. The pottery of Ahmedabad, 
Pattan and Sihor is well burnt, blazed and ornamented with 
designs. Smelting iron, making knives, nut crackers, swords, dag- 
gers and field tools and repairing carts are some of the usual work 
done by the Luhars, short form for Lohokars. Their tools are a 
pair of bellows, a pair of tongs, an anvil, a hammer and a furnace. 
A Luhar takes pride in calling himself a Pithvo, a rare surname 
except among Marwar Luhars. Mochi in a Saurashtra or Guja- 
rat village is a man of varied calling. While working on leather, 
he does painting and enamelling. He works also as gold and silver 
carver and as embroider on wool and silk The reason is that 
although shoe making is the mochi’s main occupation, he is also 
to meet the local requirements of saddles, bridles, shields, scab- 
bards and bags. AI these products have to be ornamented as 
per order and according to the status of the customer. The shoes, 
he makes are also a work of art. The colour of the shoe is com- 
monly red or black. ‘On festive occasions red is a must. The 
bridegroom should wear no other colour than red and the uppers 
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must be of embroidered cloth. Silk and brocade weaving is prac- 
tised in a small and restricted way by the Salvis. They are a 
distinct community and according to their own account of Kambi 
stock. The origin of their name is supposed to be from sal, a 
loom. Melting precious metals and making ornaments are only 
two of the many types of work that the Sonis do. Their delicate 
tracing of designs on ornaments is a special and difficult task. 
Those who do this work are called Jadias. Diamond and other 
precious stones setting is another special type of work by the 
Pachchigars. As a community the Sonis are an aesthetic people, 
with good features and refined taste. 


Wood work in some shape or form is perhaps inevitable in a 
region so richly endowed with a variety of the raw material. And 
the carpenters have come to inherit a rare skill in putting it to 
the most delicate work. Suthars or carpenters in Saurashtra- 
Gujarat can be broadly divided into two classes, the urban and 
the rural. The urban carpenters devote their time to a superior 
type of work such as house building, furniture making, toy mak- 
ing, building of carriages and carts and ship-building. It is inte- 
resting to note that among the house builders, there is a special 
class known as Gajjars or measurers. They profess to know the 
rules of house building laid down in SilpaSdstras and are highly 
respected for that. Along with the town carpenters the one im- 
portant type of work done by the village carpenters is the build- 
ing and repairing of carts and carriages. The region, especially 
Saurashtra, consists of a number of isolated villages and commu- 
nication between them either for commerce or for communion is 
possible only by the ubiquitous ox cart. The region has perhaps the 
biggest concentration of ox carts in the country. Apparently, there 
has been little or no change in the carts’ shape or form since the 
dawn of history. A good deal of sheer rustic commonsense has 
gone into their making and a change to any modern material or 
device, as a substitute for the traditional, is often fraught with 
_ difficulty if not danger. In making or repairing carts, the role 
of the rural carpenter is very important. It is on his ingenuity 
that a broken part is mended, old ones are renewed or brand 
new ones put on the road—all economically and with artistic grace. 
The carpenter’s next important field of work is carving on doors 
and door frames, facades and pillars and on rafts and eaves. For 
sheer exuberance of wood work, Saurashtra-Gujarat is unique 
and the only place which comes near to it, in quality or quantity; 
is Kerala. In the latter, however, it is by simplicity of design 
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that dignity is achieved. In Saurashtra-Gujarat, it is by the wealth 
of detailed carving. The carvings in Surat, Mangrol, Sihor and 
Malwa are specially to be mentioned. The carpenters of Mangrol 
are also noted for their cleverness in carving on blackwood and 
sandalwood boxes. One delightful feature whith no one who has 
been to Saurashtra or Gujarat can miss is the number and variety 
of wooden houses. No doubt, they cut across the landscape and 
other features of the natural setting, but they are adapted to the 
living habits of the people and are exquisite pieces of art taken 
by themselves and deserve special mention. These houses are not 
for any particular class or strata of society; they are both for the 
rich and the poor. Except perhaps that those who could afford 
build bigger houses and have elaborate carvingss on the wood 
work, the basic assumption of all houses is the same, namely, the 
use of wood to its best advantage. Sihor is famous for its brass 
and copper work. There are a number of dyers also, who dye 
women’s scarves in various colours in the traditional style. They 
are specially famous for their chocolate dye, a favourite for 
scarves in the peninsula. Sihor was once known as Singhpur 
(the lion city) and nestling on the slopes of Sihor range of hills, 
is famous for its scenic beauty. It stretches up to the river Gau- 
tami. Sihor was abandoned after wasteful warfare between two 
rival sects of Avdich Brahmins called Janis and Ranas. On its 
fall, Bhavnagar became famous and became the capital. Mahua 
or Moherak, as it was known in earlier times, is on the shore 
of the Arabian sea. It is some 60 miles south-west of Bhavnagar 
and lies on the west bank of the river Malan. Mahua is famous 
for its wooden boxes (petara) which are made some times as big as 
4’ high and 544’ wide on which, invariably, there are raised brass 
plate designs. Mahua is also noted for the brass work on bullock 
earts which cost about Rs. 300/- each, for a good one. The place 
is famous for Sankheri designed furniture also. The chief crafts 
of Bhavnagar are silk, brass and copper pots and jewellery work. 
Vessels made of iron such as ranghadhans, paralas, sundas, shigris 
and other small articles are locally used and find a market in the 
interior of Saurashtra also. Bhavnagar is ‘famous for its brass 
nut crackers too. Recently, silver work on the Cutch pattern is 
done here. Silk weaving is mainly to make women’s wear. Tur- 
bans, fetas and dhoties of cotton are also made. Cholis of a red 
coarse cloth are objects of fancy here. A still common sight in 
the Saurashtra villages is people carrying ‘kuthar’ or axe as freely 
as some of us do walking sticks, But the significance should not 
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be lost sight of. It may be a relic of the ancient ‘kuthar cult’ 
which legend connects with ParaSurama, and this is mentioned 
here to emphasize how tradition loving the people still are. There 
is no doubt that over an increasing area the colour of life is being 
lost slowly and replaced by the drabness of so-called modernism. 
It is a pity that no serious effort is madè to preserve what is 
rapidly disappearing. i 


(From Art in Industry, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1958). 


TRADITIONAL KATHIAWAR BEAD WORK 


The bead work of Kathiawar is one of the ancient arts of India. 
Its origin is not definitely known, opinions on this differ but it 
has been in existence from before Moghul times. This is evident 
from the many designs both with and without Moghul influence. 
The craft has been kept alive because of the custom amongst the 
rulers of the Kathi Clan of including a considerable number of bead 
work articles as part of royal dowries. Thus the designs have 
been preserved and handed down from generation to generation. 


Bead work consists mostly of chaklas, large squares of beads 
lined with thick cloth, wedded with cotton wool and decorated on 
top with gota, zari or kimkhab, as the particular need demanded. 
. These chaklas hung in a row on the walls of a hall or room. 
Smaller chaklis were placed below the large ones. 


Next in importance came the pachit-patis and torans which 
are in the form of borders. The pachit-pati is a longer form of © 
the toran, and was hung below the chakli. Other items were 
pankhas, todlas, chikas, suthias and even curtains but these were 
only to be found in the homes of the rich. 


A rural marriage custom persists by which a nariyal (coco- 
nut) covered with beads is presented along with the bride’s dowry. 
Young girls in villages still cover the hindhoni—the headpiece on 
which they carry their water pitchers—with beads. 


On the occasions bullocks were also decorated with beads. 
Cases of beads were made for the horns, so was the whole jhul 
(or drape for the neck). A fully bedecked animal was a magni- 
ticent sight. 


The large chakla is generally threaded in the manner of the 
old school art, by which each piece was done separately and then 
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joined together to form a square. This type of work, has more 
or less disappeared, as people nowadays prefer to work straight 
on, in one piece, as in knitting. 


The chair and bajothi (chowki) are rare pieces as it takes 
a great deal of time, effort and patience to work so vast an area. 


Most of this bead work was done by women. The decora- 
tions were hung in the mand, which usually had a swing whose 
trappings were covered with beads, while the swing itself was 
littered with beadcovered pillows. This beautiful type of interior 
decor is but a dream from the past, as to-day all these items have 
been broken up and sold to the local bania due to poverty, or 
replaced by Western furniture. 


(From IWI, 22-5-1960). - 


CLAY MODELS OF KRISHNAGAR 


Krishnagar in Bengal is famous for its clay modelling. 
Visitors from various parts of India, and even abroad, visit the 
place for collection to decorate their drawing rooms and to pay 
their respect to those artisans who are doing their utmost to pre- 
serve the traditional Indian art alive in the face of competition 
from plastics. The models of Krishnagar are still in great demand. 
The modellers receive numerous orders from abroad—many more 
than they can actually supply. They are also in great demand 
for the exhibitions now being held all over the country. 


One hundred and odd such clay-modellers carry on their 
trade in the age-old fashion at Krishnagar. They do not go into 
the art schools, The children learn the art from their fathers, 
and each one of them introduces his own individual touches. Here 
the craftsmen make high fidelity dolls and toys to interpret rural 
and city life with a blend of colour, rhythm, style and details of 
realism which produce a symphony of life in Bengal. 


The rendering of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and the 
life of Lord Krishna through clay models by Krishnagar artisans 
has won high applause from the people. 


(—From Jagriti, 2-6-1960). 


SECTION VII: FOLK AND OTHER ARTS 
FOLK ARTS OF EAST PAKISTAN 


Statuary art began in the hoary past. It is found in pre-Aryan, 
India in the Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa terracotta designs. In, 
ancient Aryan India it is met with throughout the length and 
breadth of the sub-continent. In East Pakistan it is represented, 
in the archaeological findings at Mahasthan, Paharpur and Maina- 
mati. In Paharpiir we find the terracotta figures of Hindu and 
Mahayan Buddhist gods and goddesses such as Krsna and Radha, 
Siva, Brahma, GaneSa, Manasa, Buddha, Bodhisatta Padmapani, 
Hevajra, Tara, Manuśrī, Jambhala etc. The present day Hindu, 
artisans as their hereditary profession make with clay the figures 
of Siva, Durga, Sarasvati, Gaņeśa, Krsna and Radha, Manasa and 
other gods and goddesses which are worshipped by the Hindus in 
East Pakistan. 


In the terracotta plaques at Paharpur we find representations 
of animals such as buffalo, the elephant, the camel, the monkey, 
the cow, the bull, the lion, the bear, the tiger, the rhinoceros, the 
duck or goose, the peacock the tortoise and the fish. There are. 
also representations of men and women in various walks of their 
lives and in different postures, In the findings at Mahasthan and 
Mainamati there are also such representations of gods and 
goddesses, men and women, beasts, birds and fishes, 


Besides pottery the potters make various kinds of dolls and 
toys with clay. They make not only figures of human beings and, 
the animals generally known in East Pakistan, but also imaginary- 
figures like winged horse (known in folk-tales as pakkhirāj 
ghorā) and the boraq, believed by the Mussalmans to have been: 
a winged heavenly animal with the body of the horse and the 
head of a woman. They also make fruits, whistles and other small. 
objects either by hand or by casting. 


The carpenters besides household furniture also make dolls 
and toys of wood. The import of foreign fashionable and artistic 
dolls and toys has no doubt destroyed the monopoly of the native’ 
artisans in the market, but in fairs held periodically on the occasion’ 
of a Muslim or Hindu festival there is still a great demand for 
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the indigenous dolls and toys which are cheaper than foreign 
ones and more to the native taste. 
Painting : 

The patuas who are hereditary painters also paint on paper- 
faced cloth scrolls scenes from Hindu mythological stories. The 
scrolls are generally rather long and the whole story can only be 
intelligible by gradually unrolling them. There are also paintings 
of a secular nature. The wooden covers binding manuscripts 
some times show beautiful paintings. Some old scrolls depict the 
life incidents of a Muslim saint of Bengal called Gazi (perhaps 
Kalu Gazi of the folk literature). Gāzir pat (the scroll of the 
Gazi) is equivalent in some parts of Bengal to a long drawn boring 
discourse. Some old mosques and temples show wall decorations 
in plaster. They are the works of the masons. According to 
Mr. Muhammad Husain “the chief characteristic of scroll painting 
is that it contains all the qualities of mural paintings. Boldness, 
vigour and spontaneity are remarkable features of these drawings.” 
Alipana : 

For religious motives the Hindu women of Bengal make a 
particular kind of drawing on floors and courtyards. It is called 
alipand. They draw it with their finger wrapped round by a smal] 
piece of cloth. In place of paint they use ground rice paste 
soaked with water. The alipand drawing is of a symbolic nature. 
It does not represent a natural object, but an idea or a succession 
of ideas. During the Lakshmi pūjā (worship of the goddess of 
wealth and happiness) especially, the Hindu women give parti- 
cular attention to alipand and draw symbolic feet of the goddess 
Lakshmi and these ideas are often conventional. The alipand 
drawing has been transmitted from the mother to the daughter 
in succession from a hoary past; it may be even pre-Aryan. 


Kantha: 


Women in East Pakistan generally make Kanthās (a sort of 
quilt) out of discarded saris for their use in the family. Sometimes 
they do beautiful embroidery work on the kanthās. These have 
artistic designs on their borders made with coloured threads. The 
body of the kanthds has also various artistic designs made with 
white and coloured’ threads. The coloured threads are always 
taken from the borders of discarded sdris of which the kanthis 
are made: It is a painstaking work requiring several months to 
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complete, Women generally devote their leisure time in the 
midday and the evening to this work. 


To give an idea of the resign of a kanthé I quote Mr. Muham- 
mad Hussain who gives the following description of a kanthi 
which he saw at an exhibition held at the Royal Academy of Arts, 
London: “Its ground is white, and the embroidery and applique 
are in shades of red, blue, green and yellow. The rectangular 
field is divided into five panels, one at each end filled with an 
elephant and the remaining three filled with multi-coloured roun- 
dels. Above the panels there is a frieze with various animals, 
birds, some soldiers and other figures. The borders are narrow 
and contain formal scroll motifs with quaterfoils in ‘the corners”, 
Textile 


We know from history and from archaeological discoveries 
that Bengal was famous in the olden times for her textile fabrics. 
Cotton was the material for textile work and was produced abun» 
dantly in Bengal. It is a sad thing that cotton cultivation is now 
altogether defunct in East Pakistan. During the first century A.C. 
Dacca muslin (a kind of fine cloth) was famous in Rome and was 
highly’ prized. The fabrics of East Pakistan produced by its 
weavers, Hindus and Muslims, were noted “for the fineness of 
texture, beauty of design, intricacy of weave, lightness of weight, 
and durability”. 


The following are species of muslin produced in East Pakistan— 
tanzeb, sarband, badan khash, ala-ballay, sharbati, tarandam, 
kumish, turia, nainsuka, charkhana, malmal khas, jamdani, addhi 
ete. According to the difference in their designs they are varj- 
ously called, e.g. butidar (spotted), charkhana (checked), tercha 
(slanted stripes), panna hajar (thousands emeralds), doria 
(striped) etc. 


Fashionable ladies still have a pasion for the native saris with 
various designs. They are especially in demand for the bridal 
robe. But the cotton mills are flooding the market with cheap 
cloths of various descriptions and consequently the native weavers 
are very hard hit. Besides the saris they are now compelled to 
produce cheap cotton cloths as they are unable to complete with 


mill-made cloths. 
Women’s embroidery 


Women in the villages employ their leisure time in the midst 
of their domestic work in embroidery work; on a ground of 
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madder-brown, white and green colours are exhibited by means 
of cotton, while for yellow colour floss silk is used. Floral motives 
appear in many designs. Some embroideries are worked in 
coloured silk on a satin ground. These are commonly made up 
into skirts, bodices and handkerchiefs. 


Basketry and matting in East Pakistan show great artistic 
skill. They are manufactured from cane, bamboo, reeds, a special 
kind of grass called hogla, and palm and date palm leaves. The 
borders of various baskets are woven on a highly interesting 
technique. The finishing processes in chequer work, wicker work, 
twilled work, twined work and coiled work vary considerably. 
Coloured ornamentation is done by employing material of natural 
colour, use of dyed materials and additions of beads, cowries and 
other ornamental objects. 


In East Pakistan the common people do not use chairs or 
benches; instead of them they use mats. Besides the ordinary 
mats, there are mats of special kinds. Shitalpatis are a kind of 
mat used in place of bed sheets in summer season on account of 
their cooling effect on the body. They are made of a special 
kind of grass (maranta dichotoma) and are sometimes decorated 
with coloured designs. Masaland is also a fine mat made of a 
particular kind of grass and is ornamented with coloured designs. 
They are generally manufactured in West Bengal and in. the 
district of Khulna in East Pakistan bordering the Sunderban area 
where the specific type of grass needed for the mat is found in 
plenty. 


Woodcarving 


The carpenters besides making various households furniture, 
masks, wooden dolls and toys also do other kinds of wood work. 
Their artistic skill in wood carving finds expression in ornamental 
pillars, friezes, door posts, lintels, doors, windows, baskets, chariots, 
coaches, rathas (chariots for gods and goddesses) , bed-steads, corni- 
ces of almirahs, panels and various other wood works. They also 
make musical instruments and have various artistic drawings en- 
graved thereon. Some carpenters build boats. The bow and the 
stern of the vessel are sometimes decorated with artistic wood 
carving. The bow of the vessel has sometimes various animal 
figures like peacocks, lions, eagles, birds, etc. 


(From a Report on Traditional Cultures in East Pakistan 
prepared by Dr. M. Shahidullah and submitted to Unesco, Paris). 
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SOME INSTRUMENTS OF THE GAMELAN 


Gamelan is the name given to certain kinds of assemblies of 
' musical instruments in Indonesia. There may be only four or five 
players and there can be upwards of twenty, many of whom play 
more than one instrument. The instruments themselves may be 
beautifully carved and gilded with all the fine materials and careful 
workmanship that wealth can command; or they may be extremely 


home-made and plain in appearance and of materials conceivably 
found in a dump. 


Gamelan of one kind or another are to be found throughout 
Java and Bali, in Sumatra and Madura, and, in modified form, 
wherever else the influence of the Hindu-Javanese civilization made 
itself felt in music, as in south Kalmantan, for example. 


It is not easy to say exactly what combination of Indonesian 
musical instruments could not be called gamelan, but it seems that 
gongs, xylophones and a drum are essential parts. Large gamelans 
include several types of all three of these kinds of percussion 
instruments, and they may add a bowed lute, zithers or a bamboo 
flute; they are often accompanied by singers. 


The music of gamelan is resonant and penetrating. It is 
constructed on scales of either five or seven notes. It ranges in 
timbre between velvety and hollow, and is usually attractive, 
though strange, to Western ears. 


Different instruments are used. Some of them are: 


Kendang: Whoever plays the Kendang usually leads the 
gamelan. 


Gambang. The wooden or bamboo keys of the gambang lie 
across a sound box whose sides are often beautifully decorated. 
Gambang have a similar function to that of the gender—to play 
around the central theme of the music. 


Gender. The gender i is an important part of the gamelan en- 
semble and plays around the central theme of the music. 

Rebab and Gender. The rebab is a bowed lute which is some- 
times used to lead the gamelan; the hairs of the bow are kept taut 
with the fingers; there is no finger board, and the two strings are 
of copper wire. The metal plates of the gender are slung above 
sound tubes. 


B. 21 
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Gamelan is played during the Solo “Sekaten”—special annual 
fairs during a Moslem festival. Gamelan assemblies often have 
names of their own; there are a number of semi-legends told ‘about 
the older Gamelan belonging to the houses of the princes, 


Big Gamelans are often hired for wedding parties and the 
like amongst upper and middle class folk. There are other Gamelan 
smaller still and less “dressed up” which the village people use for 
similar festivals—or just for the sake of the music. 


Bowl Gongs. Big Gamelan orchestras have several banks of 
bowl-gongs of different sizes and various constructions, some singly 
or in pairs, some in large racks of up to ‘twelve gongs apiece. Some 
of these bowl gongs are suspended over sounding boxes containing 
water; some are perched on threads which pierce their lower flanks; 
all have well-marked striking bosses. The play of the bowl-gongs 
punctuates the melody. 


Saron. These are plate gongs which play the central theme 
of the music. Each player controls two saron, the one in front 
of him and the one to his right. 


Disc Gongs. The large disc gongs are always hung. Their 
deep notes make a penetrating pattern of soft background for 
Gamelan music. 


(Indonesia, Vol. I, No. 3, 1954). 


TJIREBON ART 


The port city of Tjirebon, which lies over 200 kilometres east 
of Djakarta, is known in Indonesia as a city of shrimps. 


It is also known as the seat of a kingdom of the same name, 
which embraced the surrounding districts of the city. It was 
founded early in the 16th century by Fatahillah or Sunan Gunung 
Djati, one of the nine Islamic missionaries sent out by Demak 


(Central Java), where the first Islamic kingdom in Java was 
founded. 


This kingdom is now reduced to three sultanates—Kesepuhan, 
Kanoman and Ketjirebonan—confined to the palace precincts in the 
city and having no political significance whatsoever. 


If the kingdom of Tjirebon has now become a mere show piece 
of history, its art, especially its decorative art, occupies a unique 
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position among the regional arts of Indonesia. This uniqueness 
can be seen from the art objects of this region, which show Hindu- 
Javanese, Islamic and Chinese influences. This, however, cannot 
be said about the arts of the other regions. 


The Hindu-Javanese influence is clearly discernible in the archi- 
tecture of Tjirebon. The palace gates in Tjirebon, for instance, are 
similar to the socalled Tjandi Bentar gates or split gates of Bali 
and clearly show Hindu-Javanese influence. 


Another example of this influence is to be seen in the “paksi- 
naga-liman” motif, depicting a winged dragon with gigantic tusks 
and a trunk holding a double-headed trident. (The words “paksi”, 
“naga” and “liman” respectively mean phoenix, dragon and ele- 
phant). A “paksi--naga-liman” represented as a lion in place of 
the dragon is often seen. In some cases, the trident is also found 
with only one head. 


This monster, which could have its origin only in Hindu 
mythology, has been used as a motif for batik and sculpture. The 
royal carriage of the Sultan of Kesepuhan is also in the form of 
this monster and may have dated from the Hindu-Javanese Period. 


Due probably to the Islamic influence, Tjirebon decorative 
art has reached a high stage of development. The woodcarvings 
and batik motifs from this region speak for themselves. 


Perhaps as a result of the teachings of Islam, which prohibit 
the portrayal of human being or animal, no statues of any kind 
are to be found in this region. Even the anthropomorphic is 
seldom seen. What anthropomorphic and zoomorphic motifs there 
are, are so stylized that they hardly bear human or animal 
resemblance, 


An exception to this trend is the representation, in leather 
and wood, of characters from wayang stories. These characters, 
however, were not considered as human beings. According to 
Javanese folk-lore, wayang was used by the nine Islamic missio- 
naries to propagate the new religion. 


Even before the advent of Islam, Tjirebon already had trade 
intercourse with the Malay kingdoms, Thailand and China. The 
effect of this intercourse on its art was not inconsiderable. For 
instance, the Chinese style of representing mountains, rocks and 
clouds was copied by Tjirebon but given a style and form of its 
own. The three objects are represented by the same motif: placed 
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vertically it represents mountains or rocks, while hoizontally it. 
represents clouds. This motif is seen on batik cloths and wood- 
carvings. 

There is one Chinese motif which appears to have been taken 
over as such by Tjirebon and has dominated the native. tendril 
motif. It is the ficus religiosa or sacred leaf. This leaf is repre- 
sented on a wood-carving as a tree of life with a bird flying over 
it and a serpent coiled around its lower trunk. 


This is a symbolic division of the cosmos, the bird representing 
the ruler of the upper world and the serpent repesenting the 
ruler of the underworld. This motif is now used on the fifty- 
rupiah note issued by the Bank of Indonesia. 


(From Indonesia, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1958). 


MAHARI DANCERS OF PURI TEMPLE 


= Puri Temple Dancers are known as Maharis. They trace 
their origin to the heavenly dancers, Urvasi and Rambha of Indian 
mythology. Like their counterparts in other regions of the 
country, they too are dedicated to the god and until recently 
were maintained by the temple. Besides dancing to please the 
Lord, they were required to dance occasionally at the palace. 
Now bad days have fallen on the Maharis. The temple does not 
maintain them, nor does the king. They have lost the land which 
was allotted to them. Poverty has forced many of them to take 
to other means of livelihood. The result is that whereas a few 
decades ago there were 50 dancers in the temple, now there are 
only two, Smt. Haripriya and Smt. Kokilaprabha, known as 
Dungari and Koili, respectively. They too have now stopped 
dancing. 


The dancing of the Maharis inside the Puri Temple is not 
open to the public. According to Temple rules: “When the food 
is offered to the Lord, the only person whose service is essential 
will remain inside the temple. Sentries will be posted to prevent 
any one entering. The Rajguru shall officiate for the King. Palia 
Mahari will dance at the place fixed for her. The only accom- 
paniment will be Pakhawaj”. A young Mahari is given training 
for about two years after which she is taken to the temple where 
Pattajoshi Mahapatra marries her to the god. This ceremony is 
called tying of Sari. At the marriage ceremony, a piece of cloth 
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is taken from.the idol and tied round the young dancer’s head, 
after which she is given a garland. With this ceremony she gets 
her chance to dance. The Maharis have a fixed rôle to play in 
the festivals of the temple. They have to dance in the morning 
when the Lord has his food and sing an Ashtapadi of Jayadev 
in the night when the Lord retires. 


During the nine days of Rata Yatra Maharis dance at the old 
temple. They also dance at the time of Chandan Yatra when the 
Lord is taken out to the lake temple for immersion in sandal paste. 
After immersion he is taken out on Chappo (boat) for Nauka 
Behar. Maharis dance on the Chappo. During Sawan, they 
dance at the Mukti Mandap or Jhoolan Mandap for seven days. 
Apart from this they have to take part in many other rituals. 
About 50 years ago, Maharis were well off and could afford dance 
teachers to train them. But now they cannot afford it. At 
present the mother teaches whatever she knows to her daughter. 


(Abridged from Sangeet Natak Akadami Bulletin, 9, July 
1958, pp. 1-3) 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC COUNCIL 13TH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE AT VIENNA 1960 


At the invitation of the Osterreichisches Volksliedwerk beim 
Bundesministerium fiir Unterricht the Thirteenth Annual Con- 
ference of the International Folk Music Council was held this 
year (1960) from July 24th to 29th in Vienna, ‘where 140 mem- 
bers—from 25 countries, distributed over 5 continents—met at 
the Landhaus in the splendid rooms set apart for their use. A 
particular feature of the Conference were the discussions of a 
report prepared by the Secretary to the Radio Committee of the 
Council (Miss Marie Slocombe, BBC, London) on the basis of 
replies to a questionnaire circulated to 90 broadcasting organi- 
zations, concerning the activities of radio in relation to the preser- 
vation ‘of authentic folk music. The report showed plainly the 
indispensible nature of radio’s contribution to the Council’s work. 
The following resolution was referred to the Conference by a 
special meeting of representatives of radio organizations and was 
adopted: The International Folk Music Council at its Thirteenth 
Annual Conference held in Vienna, July 1960, Having considered 
the important role of radio and television organizations in the 
domain of folk music, and having noted with satisfaction the valua- 
ble contributions to the collection and preservation of folk music 
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which many radio: organizations have made and are making, in 
co-operation with scientific institutions and experts, Resolves to 
appeal to all radio organizations, and particularly to those in 
countries in which folk music manifestations are undergoing rapid 
change, to extend to the utmost their part ie the urgent task of 
collecting and preserving authentic folk music, dance and customs 
by means of sound recordings and films. The International Folk 
Music Council further resolves to give all possible assistance to 
radio organizations wherever this may be desired. 


Dr. M. Barkechli (Phonoteque nationale de FIran, Teheran) 
put forward a plea for co-ordination of the various techniques 
available for the study of musical folklore, and the need to develop 
an internationally acceptable terminology defining the limits of 
such terms as “folk”, “popular”, “classical”, in such a way that 
the special conditions prevailing in the Near, Middle, and Far 
East, for example, should be susceptible of accurate and univer- 
sally intelligible description. The Conference agreed that the Coun- 
cil should consider the preparation of a manual for research work- 
ers and students dealing with methods, analysis, classification, 
documentation and other related subjects, and that it should con- 
tinue its policy of publicizing technical advances through the 
IFMC Journal. During the last session of the Conference, 
Dr. K. Vetterl (Czechoslovak Academy of Science) displayed the 
need for a select bibliography of folk music, international in charac- 
ter, and urged that the preparation of such a bibliography would 
fall properly within the sphere of the Council’s activities. It was 
proposed, and the Conference agreed, to empower the Executive 
Board to examine this proposal in detail and to report. 


(From The World of Music, Octr. 1960, No. 5, pp. 101-2). 


“BARGEETS” 


Bargeets of Sri Sanker Dev and Madhab Dev are devotional 
songs which have been popularly sung in Assam for the past 500 
years. Philosophic in thought, Bargeets are songs of great lyrical 
beauty, set to definite ragas and tālas, the names of most of which 
are the same as those prevalent in North Indian classical music. 
Scholars notice influence of the Hindustani musical tradition on 
the Bargeets composed by Sri Sanker Dev and his disciple Sri 
Madhab Dev. Sanker Dev, philosopher, poet, musician and drama- 
tist was the leader of the Vaisnav movement in Assam during 
the latter part of 15th century. He was a contemporary of Kabir 
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in North India from whom Sanker is stated to have drawn inspira- 
tion. Unlike his ‘kirtans’ and the ‘kavyas’ which are composed in 
homely spoken Assamese, the Bargeets are written in ‘Brajabuli’, 
which is a mixture of Maithili and Assamese.’ Sanker Dev, whose 
main purpose was the propagation of Vaisnavism, obviously used 
a language which is traditionally considered the language of Braj, 
for its religious appeal. The themes of Bargeets mostly relate to 
the transitoriness of human life and devotion to Krishna and 
Rama. In Bargeets one comes across descriptions of boy Krishna 
in pastoral settings which are typical of Assamese village life. 
The tradition of Bargeets was developed by Madhab Dev, an illus- 
trious disciple of Sanker Dev, who himself was a musician of 
repute. 


Bargeets are popular in the homes of Assam much the same 
way as the Bhajans of Mirabai or the Dohas of Kabir in Northern 
India. 


(From Akashvani, 1-5-1960). 


SOME RARE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


South Indian temples have been the repositories of sculpture, 
music, and dance of the most classical type. The tradition of 
singing sacred hymns like Tévdram in a particular way has been 
preserved by Oduvars for over thousand years. The artistes who 
had been trained from generation to generation, dedicated their 
arts to the deities in the temples before whom they gave dance 
and music recitals deriving divine inspiration. Many of our art 
forms in music and dance would have been forgotten if they 
had not been nurtured in our temples. In recent years some of 
the famous temples in the South, which used to attract a large 
concourse of people, have had to curtail their activities on the 
cultural side because of growing materialistic tendencies and 
decline in devotion and faith. 


To provide an opportunity to the urban people to get an idea 
of the manner in which our temples have been preserving our 
cultural tradition, the Tamil Isai Sangam, organized the Tami] Pan 
Research Conference on a grand scale during this year’s (1960) 
music festival held at Raja Annamalai Manram in Madras, in co- 
operation with the Hindu Religious Endowments Board. The 
Oduvars from different temples were present at the deliberations. 
One of the interesting programmes was a demonstration of sacred 
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dance. and music associated with various temple rituals given by 
Mr. Kurralam Ganesam Pillai with the aid of talented artistes. 


Strya Vadyam, otherwise known as Surya Pirai, an ancient 
South Indian percussion instrument, was played by V. Manikkam 
of Kaficipuram. This instrument consists of the skin of. Udumbu 
(a kind of big lizard) stretched across a circular ring frame. The 
player wore a steel belt round his turban. The Surya Vadyam 
was fixed to the steel belt by means of a hook. When it was in 
position, it resembled the shikari’s flash light. The player beat 
the stretched skin with two long thin sticks from both sides simul- 
taneously. Manikkam played intricate jati patterns, solo as well 
as in conjunction with Sanna udal, another percussion instrument 
resembling the tavul. A party from the Vedaranyam temple per- 
formed. on the Suddha Maddalam (percussion instrument), 
Ekkélam and Kombu (wind instruments) and Télam used during 
pija rituals. 

The Palanquin Dance, which is a peculiar feature of all the 
shrines associated with the deity Sri Tyagaraja (Sapta Vitanka 
Ksetras), was performed on another day. This demonstration 
attracted a large crowd. There were about 30 persons carrying 
the palanquin. 


In each of the Sapta Vitanka Ksetras, there is a particular 
type of dance with a technical name and the dances are done 
to the rhythmic accompaniment of drums playing a particular 
sequence of jati pattern. The decorated deity is placed on a spring 
palanquin and carried by trained bearers, who dance to the 
accompaniment of the drums, karaka, tappattai, kombu, brahman 
talam, etc. When one dance is over the mukhavinai is played 
during the interval before the next sequence commences, 


An interesting feature of this dance is that the spring palan- 
quin is tilted so that the deity is found inclined to an angle of 120 
to 150 degrees without getting toppled over and the floral decora- 
tion and garlands remain intact balanced in that position. The 
pedestal on which the deity is kept is not fixed to the palanquin, 
but is merely kept in position. There are 18 sequences in this 
dance, starting with natanam, pavani and the tilting dance. 


During the demonstration at Raja Annamalai Manram, Madras, 
the dance was brought to a conclusion with the final dipiradhana 
and sounding of the instruments at the same time. The entire 
‘performance was in the traditional style with all the temple para- 
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phernalia, like umbrella, torches, ven śãmaram ete., brought from 
the Tiruvanmiyiir temple. This palanquin dance is performed in 
the Tiruvorriyir temple during the annual brahmotsavam. 


During the session of the Experts’ Committee of the Madras 
Music Academy, Sti T. S. Mahalinga Gurukkal of Tiruvarir gave 
a recital on the Sankha Vadyam. The instrument consists of a 
conch to the blowing end of which is attached an eight-inch long 
silver pipe. The other end of the pipe serves as the mouthpiece. 
The pipe contains no holes. The modulation of the sound is 
brought about by skilfull control of breath and by suitable adjust- 
ment of air. pressure. Another pipe with smaller bore is attached 
to the conch inside the bigger pipe. But no reed is employed. Sri 
Mahalinga Gurukkal played the pieces Nddatanumanigam, Sarasa- 
simadéna, Pardt-t-para and Mānasa sancararé. He also displayed 
the possibility of raga dlapana on the conch by rendering a rāga- 
milikd. The quality of the musical sound that emanated from 
the instrument resembled the combined sound of mukhavinai and 
clarionet. The player has perfected the technique of playing the 
instrument after strenuous practice. He can play on the conch 
for about an hour at a stretch. 


(Reproduction of an article by V. Seshadri contributed to 
HWM, Jan. 17, 1960.) 


TOYS 


Toy-making ‘is one of the oldest industries’in the wérld; The 
first known playthings were mainly of a very simple type such 
as toy animals made of painted wood, tops, rattles: and similar 
noise-making devices, plus dolls, hoops and balls. These, together 
with miniature pieces of furniture and crockery have been popular 
with children from ancient Egyptian times. Later, the ancient 
Greeks made dolls from wax, while the little girls of Roman times 
played with dolls carved from bone or ivory. (Incidentally, when 
little Roman girls grew up and were about to be married it was 
customary for them to offer their dolls to Venus, the goddess of 
Love, in the hope that she would bless them with children of their ` 
own). The next progression from the bone doll was to a wooden 
doll which was originated in Holland and came to be known as 
a Dutch doll. Wax dolls regained their former popularity after 
this, and towards the end of the 18th century China and bisque 
dolls were made in France and Germany. The latter were fragile 
but, extremely beautiful things made of unglazed white porcelain. 
Rag dolls first appeared in the middle of the 19th century and 
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from that time on toymakers experimented with -hundreds of 
different materials to find something of a more unbreakable nature 
than the all-time favourite the China doll. The answer seemed 
to lie in celluloid before the advent of plastics and these were 
first made in Japan and exported by the million to all parts of 
the world shortly after the first world war. Since middle ages 
little boys all over the world have been fascinated with toy 
soldiers. 

The toy industry in India is as promising as any other indus- 
try. There is demand for Indian toys, the world over. 
Nowadays, the progress made by toy manufactures in Great 
Britain? Canada, U.S.A. Germany, Belgium and Japan is very 
remarkable. In these countries, they conduct regular Toy Fairs 
every year and new and novel toys produced are displayed in 
the fairs, which are attended by large numbers of foreign visitors. 
Not only the Toy Fairs thus conducted bring about the various 
countries closer together but also help in the likes and dislikes of 
the toy industry and the technical know-how employed by each 


country. 

Toys are made from a variety of materials such as Rayon 
Plush, Golly, felt face, Plush Wig, White Wool Plush, Plastic, 
Vinyal Plastic, Rubber, Nylon Plush, Plastic foam, Wood, Pink and 
Gold Rayon plushes, foam rubber, Latex rubber, steel and chro- 
mium and glass apart from other such materials. 


Novelty appeal, prompt delivery and supplying to the tastes 
of each country, perhaps, seem to be the salient-features of the 


toy industry. 


1. The British Toy Manufacturers’ Association is a body which includes 
over 350 toymaking firms, and which, among its other functions, spends hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds each year on research and development. As 
each new material or fabric comes out, it is experimented with to see if it 
is suitable for toymaking. Thus, the latest nylon products, plastics and 
metals often appear in toys before they come into more general use in other 
marketable products! This Association also works very closely with the big 
motor and shipping firms as well as with British Railways —all in the cause 
of accuracy and authenticity as the latest models of boats, cars and diesel 
trains appear in miniature form! 

The biggest toy factory in the world is at Merton, in Surrey, England, 
and possesses some 17% acres of working space which houses a minimum 
staff of over 2,000 workers. The Lines family, who own this remarkable 
establishment, have been making toys for over 100 years now, and have 
exported their toys to every country in the world. They make over 1,000,000 
dolls every year, and use up some 400,000,000 wheels in the mechanical ‘toys 
‘they produce. 
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_ There’is much to be done for the promotion of toy industry 
in India, This industry is not in an organized state. While there 
are very talented toy makers spread over the length and breadth 
of India, whose skill is surprising, no effort from the part of the 
Government or private sector to pool them and organize this 
industry appears to have been made. No Toy Fairs are conducted 
in India as in Western Countries. 


Indian teys resembling Indian monkey, elephant, lion, wolf, 
duck, deer, buffalo, bull-fight, tiller and plough, are ‘liked very 
much by the children and parents in Britain, Canada, U.S.A., 
Germany, Switzerland, West Africa, France, Italy and Australia. 
Images of the Buddha, Gandhiji, Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Swami Vivekananda and that of Shivaji appeal to the sophisticated 
buyer in Western countries. Small idols of Lakshmi, Saraswati, 
Muruga, Vinayaka and the like have a great appeal in Western 
countries. Thus the role of Indian toy industry in the world toy 
market is very great for its unique advantages over other coun- 
ties—for the Indian toys are inimitable in style, splendour and 
grace. 


The raw materials required for this industry are mostly avai- 
lable in India. But the craftsmen engaged in toy making are most 
illiterate and engage themselves in the manufacture of toys with 
their hereditary skill on a very small scale. 


It is quite essential that technical institutions and polytech- 
nics should impart a full-time course for training toy makers. All 
other measures adopted for developing other industries should be 
adopted in the case of this industry as well. Toy Fairs should 
be conducted in our country and foreign delegates should be 
invited. This will enable the Indian toys industry to attract the 
attention of foreign countries. 


The Government of India must constitute an official com- 
mission to investigate the present state of this industry and 
suggest ways and means for its development. Not only will this 
help India find a ready market for Indian toys abroad, but will 
also help employing a number of men and women, who need not 
have much educational background and thus offer scope and 
impetus to the country. 

‘(Adapted from “Indian Toys, Scope for the Industry” by 


T. Saroja in HWM, 4-12-60 and “Toys Through the Ages” by R. M. 
in HWM, 11-12-60). 
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SOUTH INDIAN PLASTER TECHNIQUE 


Hundreds of palatial houses in Chettinad in the far south of 
India, built four or six decades ago, and looking almost new to-day, 
have never seen whitewash since they were built, but the walls 
have lost little of their gloss and the lustre on massive masonry 
pillars would easily deceive the unwary visitor. These buildings 
stand indebted to what is known as the Chettinad system of plas- 
tering—a labour-oriented construction method now being lost to 
the country, the tribe of artisans versed in this system is fast 


.dwindling out. 


My own house in Kandramanikkam constructed in 1939 has 
never been white-washed during these two decades, but the walls. 
have not lost any of their pleasing bluish-white gleam. Elders 
have spoken to me of century-old houses on which little has been 
spent by way of maintenance costs. The walls in these houses 
reflect more light and the rooms are better illuminated with 
natural light. Unlike cement constructions there is less warmth 
inside these buildings—an asset in tropical and humid regions. 
The masons that practice this system possess as valuable a know- 
ledge as those who planned the Taj or the Golgombaz or the 
Meenakshi temple at Madurai. But thanks to the advent of 
cement and cheap construction, the Chettinad system is dying 
out, 


In this old system, the ordinary lime and sand is never used 
except for the initial base. Then a type of white rock found in 
some of the hills in Trichy and nearby districts is powdered and 
mixed with lime prepared out of baked sea shells. The selective 
calcium found in the shells of marine insects in the sea bed near 
Tuticorin and Thondi is the main ingredient of this plaster. In 
Tamilnad these shells are known as sangu and kilinjal. 


The mode of preparing this plaster is a long-drawn out and 
interesting process. Kilinjals and Sangu fished from under the 
sea are buried under sand to kill the insects inside them. Later 
they are soaked in water for ten to fifteen days to clean them 
of any biological residue and baked like ordinary lime. These 
yield a pure white kme that could hardly be matched by any 
other material. The -lime and the-powdered stone .are mixed in 
definite quantities and ground on big stones-of the type ordinarily 
used to prepare curry mixture. 
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The ratio of the lime and the stone powder varies ac- 
cording to the number of coatings of plaster to be applied on. 
On a ceiling, the plaster is applied seven times, and on a wall six 
times. Every time it is applied, it is levelled out on the usual 
pattern. The plasttr used for the first coat would contain equal 
quantities of lime and stone powder but the quantum of lime 
increases with every coating and is five to one in the last coating. 
Once the work of the final coating is begun it could not be stopped 
till the work is complete. 


As in the case of painting, the finish becomes intense. with 
‘every coating. The plaster used for the final coating will also 
have to. be mixed in it quanties of tender coconut water, curds, the 
‘white of the egg, and glass powder to make. it adhesive, lustrous 
and smooth. This material also makes the mixture suitable for 
‘purposes of flowery or artistic work. After. the final coating, the 
mason uses a special type of stone, picked from. certain hills in 
the south to smoothen the surface. As he rubs the stone with 
equal pressure over the entire plastered surface, the wall actually 
-perspires,-surrendering the water content of the plaster which is 
taken off by thin muslin-type of white cloth. The use of this 
levelling stone is the best part of the art and on it depends the 
finish and-the luster. A newly completed wall. could actually 
‘reflect sunlight like a piece of -glass. 


Chettinad plastering lends itself to all types of artistic work 
possible in cement. Ceilings in some Chettinad houses are veri- 
table masterpieces of decorative work and are better in appearance 
and strength than similar plastering found in Gujarat. A feature 
of this type of plastering is that as one clears the top surface one 
could find the same smooth plastered surface down below. 


Unlike cement plastering the surface does not develop any 
crack at a later period. If there is any slight crack it could only 
þe due to bad workmanship. If the wall becomes dirty, it could 
be soap-washed and does not lose any of its lustre. 


To-day hardly five hundred masons, well-versed in the Chetti- 
nad system of plastering are alive. Most of them are aged and 
‘old. The Nagarattar community of Chettinad has been the main- 
stay of these artisans for a century and more but presently only à 
few connoisseurs of building art have been continuing effective aid 
to these masons but the quantum could never be called adequate. 
Looking ‘to the value of this type of construction in tropical areas, 
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it could be expected that the Madras Government could extend 
aid to this art as it has done to “sthapatis” or stone masons who 
preserve the ageless art of temple construction in the South. 


(Reproduction of an article by L. Narayanan Chettiar to 
HWM, 6-11-1960). 


THE ALIYAI LIGANG FESTIVAL, ASSAM 


Aliyai-ligang or the festival of sowing the Ahu paddy is a 
typical Miri festival. It will be observed on the first Wednesday 
of the Hindu month Phalgun. This festival heralds the time of 
sowing the Ahu paddy which is the most important crop of the 
Miris. Like many other communities Miris have also ritualized 
simple activities of agriculture. The festival is held to propi- 
tiate the forces of Nature which directly or indirectly control 
the efforts of man. Therefore on this day the head of every 
family will sow a handful of paddy seeds in already prepared 
fields with due solemnity, praying to the powers of heaven and 
earth for a bountiful harvest. The symbolic sowing or ligang is 
the most important and solemn act of this day. 


The other side of the festival is its gaiety. The whole village, 
specially the youths of the village, enliven this festival with their 
dances. The youths of both sexes dance together. They start 
‘their dances at dusk and continue till the early hours of the 
morning. All the houses in the village have to be visited. The 
dancers go from one house to another, each house showing the 
eagerness to welcome the youths of the village. The dances are 
held inside the long-houses on their raised platforms. The dance 
which is called Pakso-monam makes the whole atmosphere gay. 
The drummers lead the dancers. The calm atmosphere of the 
house in the dim light of smouldering wood in the fire-place 
becomes enlivened with vibrating drum beats accompanied by the 
rhythmic clatter of the bamboo floor made by the gracefully 
moving feet of the dancers and swinging limbs and bodies sym- 
bolizing the growth of the paddy plants. They dance in a circle 
for three to four times around the floor at a slow pace. After 
the dance is over they, are entertained with apong by the house- 
owner which makes, the dancers’ spirit more exuberant. The 
dancers go from one house to another praying to the gods of 
heaven for a bountiful harvest for them . Besides apong each 
house also gives a little amount of money to the dancers, 
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Next day. the village observes a complete holiday. In the 
evening the whole. village joins in a grand drink party which is 
organized by the youths. 

Aliyai-ligang is a village festival. This festival had been 

» . 
given up by some of the people but recently it has been revived 
and now it is becoming one of the important festivals of the Miris. 


(J.M. Bhandari in The Assam Quarterly, Jan. 1961, Vol. I, 
No. 1, pp. 76-78). 


SECTION VIII: NOTES AND NEWS 


THE ROYAL TOUR OF HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II and THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


(The recent tour of India, Pakistan and Nepal, of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II and her consort the Duke of Edinburgh was of phenomenal 
interest. The India they saw and appreciated impressed them not only 
by the spectacular cultural pageants presenting her traditional glories but 
also by her great endeavours to achieve industrial and economic develop- 
ment through scientific and technological advance as at Durgapur and 
Trombay. The Queen is as much alive to the need for scientific advancement 
for the welfare of mankind as to a keen appreciation of cultural values. 
She is fond of music, of singing and dancing. and playing the piano. She 
enjoys the theatre and is a good amateur actress. Also as Head of the 
Commonwealth she is an ardent promoter of mutual understanding and 
appreciation among the peoples of the world. In her Christmas Message 
(1960) she said: “Whether you live in one of the rapidly developing coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth or whether you find yourself in one of the 
older countries, the work of mutual help and the increase of mutual under- 
standing cannot fail to be personally satisfying and of real service to the 
future”. The following News and Notes on the royal tour comprising 
extracts from speeches of warm welcome to the royal visitors, their replies 
and farewell message to the nation and the commemorative presents made 
to them reflect an India which, in the words of Prime Minister Nehru, is 
“a meeting ground of the past, the present and the future” —Ed.). 


21-1-1961 New Delhi: Proposing a toast to the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh Dr, Rajendra Prasad, President of the Indian Union, said: 


“Our relations with the United Kingdom are part of our own history 
of the last 200 years; and the British impact on India has been in many 
ways an abiding one. But, thanks mainly to the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, who taught us that nationalism should never acquire an exclusive 
character, we have also sought to strengthen the finer aspects of our rela- 
tions. English language and literature play a prominent part in our lives, 
and the whole English tradition colours and conditions some of our ways 
of thought. The influence of British jurisprudence can still be traced in our 
laws. Above all, we have sought to develop the British methods of politics 
and government, adapting them to our own context. I can confidently 
assure Your Majesty that in may ways you will feel at home during your 
sojourn in our country” 


In the course of her reply Queen Elizabeth ‘observed inter alia: 


“In India as in Britain it is the family group which is the vital and 
continuing factor in our country’s social structure. Families are the bricks 
from which all human societies are built, If the bricks are sound the 
edifice will endure, 
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“In this second half of the twentieth century, there is å great surge 
throughout the world to improve conditions of human life. Britain, and the 
other Commonwealth partner-countries of India, have sought to help you 
in that great task here, and to benefit from the pace of technological pro-. 
gress in the world. The people of Britain and of other industrially advanced 
Commonwealth countries are deeply conscious cf India’s needs and 
potentialities. 


“You, Mr, Prime Minister, have constantly urged the need for India to 
take full advantage of modern progress and to match the advances in 
technology, engineering and science which are being made elsewhere in the 
world. India has responded nobly to your lead and inspiration, and her 
achievements in science and the development of industry during recent years 
have aroused admiration everywhere. Yet I know that you and your 
Government also have a deep and abiding feeling for the past, and that 
you do not wish India in all the fierce rush and strain of the modern 
world to become oblivious of the best traditions and the great legacy from 
former generations. I understand and sympathize with you in this. I am 
sure that in combining scientific.and technological progress with the ancient 
Indian values of toleration, compassion and wisdom, India will be an exam- 
ple to the world. May God aid you in your task”. 


After the toasts the Queen and other guests witnessed a dance and music 
recital. A party from Manipur presented a piece of Manipuri style dance, 
and a group of young attractive girls from Delhi performed a Kathak 
dance. Yamini Krishnamurti gave a pleasant piece from Kichipidi 
(Andhra) and Mrs. Indrani Rahman an Oriya dance. 


22-1-1961 Jaipur: The Government of Rajasthan presented to: the Queen 
and the Duke costumes typical of the ladies of the Royal families and 
their feudatories, prepared in georgette with lace borders in silver and gold 
thread called “Gota” for which Jaipur is famous, and choice specimens of 
various arts and crafts of Rajasthan. The presents to the Queen consisted 
ef a complete set of Rajasthani dress: Lahanga (skirt). Odhani (the 
Rajasthani form of saree), Kanchali (bodice), Kurti (blouse), one pair of 
velvet slippers of Jaipur “Shamla”, a purse of “Gota” work, two pieces of 
the famous tie and die “Chundari” of Jodhpur, two handkerchiefs of the 
same work, one silver “Bindi-Dani” from which Rajasthani women apply 
on the forehead the red mark symbolic of the married status of women, 
one silver “Ittardin” containing the scent of saffron used in winter as against 
the “Khus” scent in summer and a pair of silver “Jaijab” worn by Rajasthani 
ladies on the ankles. Room fittings like a set of six curtains of Sangamner 
hand print, two Jaisalmer “odhams” sofa dewan covers, four handloom long 
cushion covers, one “Jajam” of Chittor print for floor covering, two barmer 
table cloths noted for their identical blue hand prints on both sides, one 
Sangamner table cloth, an enamelled “Kalash” of Jaipur brass which can 
be used as a flower vase, one Rajasthan doll wearing imitation jewellery, 
one folk doll, and one Rajput boy doll. The articles presented to the Duke of 
Edinburgh included a quilted “Atam-Sukh” (overcoat of Rājasthāni type) 
made of the famous calico print of Sangamner near Jaipur, a pair of white 
Jodhpuri shoes “jootia” embroidered in silk and gold, the famed light foot- 
wear of Rajasthan, which could be folded and weighed against a one-rupee 
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coin, the “Rider”, mounted in antique brocade with gold frame, the pic- 
ture of a horsesman executed in 1775 A.D. at Kotah (a memento of the 
Rajput ‘School of Painting). 


Her Majesty visited the Community Development centre at Bhankrota, 
a typical Rajasthani yillage 8 miles from Jaipur, and evinced particular 
interest in the livestock farm and handicrafts. 

28-1-1961 New Delhi: On the 25th January the Queen inspected a 
show of costumes of India in the ballroom of the Ashoka Hotel, ‘The 
dresses paraded ranged from sari styles claiming to go back to the Gandhara 
or pre-Christian era and a striped blue sari stated to represent modern 
fashion. A Moghul dress with close fitting trousers, short blouse and a 
diaphanous long coat was shown, along with another worn by musicians 
of that period. The Queen and the Duke visited the Central Cottage In- 
dustries Emporium and the Khadi Gramodyog, two well known centres in 
New Delhi, and saw the varied and beautiful handicrafts of the villages. 
The All India Handicrafts Board arranged for the gift to the Queen at 
the Emporium of a tanchoi brocade* specially woven by the Board’s 
Brocade Weaving Pilot Centre at Surat. It is an exact replica of a rare 
sari from a private collection, which is nearly 250 years old. She saw 
among other jewellery a diamond necklace priced at Rs. 7 lakhs. Among the - 
gifts to the Queen at the Gramodyog Bhavan was a Kashmir shawl called 
shastoosh of such fine structure as would pass through a ring. It is something 
like the famous Dacca Muslin, 


On the occasion of the reception given by the Mayor of Delhi the Queen 
observed: 


“It is a wonderful experience for me to come to India, and the happy 
atmosphere of my visit is one more proof of the spirit which exists to-day 
between the different countries of the Commonwealth. It is something new 
in human history that so many different peoples should join together in a 
free partnership. Within this partnership, the friendship between India and 
Britain is of a special kind. In our anxious and uncertain world, it is a 
practical example of the kind of relationship which human beings can have 
with each other despite periods of difficulty, if only they will listen to the 
good in their own hearts. 


“Many Indians who come to Britain say that they feel at home there; 
there is so much around them that is familiar. In the same way, the many 
British citizens who live and work in India and whom I look forward to 
meeting on my journey, also fit easily into a familiar pattern. They are 
surrounded by people who know their ways, their qualities and their failings, 
and are always generous with friendship and help. Shared experiences, 


*The tanchoi is a pure silk brocade, Chinese in origin. The art of 
weaving it was brought to India during the heydey of the East India 
Company’s trade with China by an enterprising family of Surat weavers 
.... It is to the credit of the late Mr. Kaikhusry Joshi that tanchois are 
still being woven. He prevented this craft from dying out by training 
weavers and most of the tanchois today are based on designs he initiated, 
The craft has since been fostered by the All India Handicrafts Board, 
(IWI. 22-1-1961, p. 61). 
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similar institutions, these are things which make communrtication possible 
across the frontiers of differing ways of life; these are the things to be 
treasured and nourished. 


“We live to-day in a rapidly changing world. When my grand-parents, 
King George V and Qyeen Mary, visited India in 4911, their sea voyage 
from England lasted nearly a month. The aircraft which brought my 
husband and myself to Delhi carried us here in well under 24 hours. I 
sometimes wonder how many minutes it will take my children to fly here 
to see their Indian friends in the years to come. 


“Because of these and many other fundamental changes we need to 
retain our links with the past. The peoples of India and Britain share 
among many other things a lively sense of historical continuity and a 
profound belief in the traditional values of the family and the home, how- 
ever different the religious and social forms in which they are expressed. 
This is particularly important because it helps us to realize that we are 
only the temporary custodians of a great heritage with a duty to plan and 
build for succeeding generations. 


“Whilst I am in India, I look forward to seeing many of the old and 
beautiful buildings which record your ancient history and of which you 
take such care. Only by witnessing these reminders of the past can the 
present be properly understood”, 


Prime Minister Nehru speaking on the occasion said: 


“Your, Majesty, Your Royal Highness, Delhi, as you well know, is a city 
full of hoary memories of the past. The dust of Delhi is full of the past 
and we, here, not in Delhi only but in India, carry the burden of this 
tremendous past because it is often a burden although it is something very 
valuable. It is something which has made us and conditioned us and yet 
it is a heavy burden occasionally and ties us down. So, Delhi carries it 
and yet Delhi lives in the present and is all the time looking to the future. 
Here we meet in this spot which itself is rather symbolic because it is the 
meeting ground of Old Delhi and New Delhi, Old Delhi which is gradually 
becoming new and New Delhi, which is gradually becoming old. In many 
ways, India is a meeting ground of the past, the present and the future. 


“In the old days, I am told, and I to some extent know it for myself, 
people in other countries thought of India as a country of snakes and snake- 
charmers, of the rope trick, and the bejewelled Maharajas. Well, they 
still exist in India, I do not deny that. But they became scarcer and rightly 
so, because India looks to the future . 


“Keeping our feet well on. the soil of India, we look forward and, as 
in the past, we continue to dream of the future and to try to make it a 
reality. Long years ago, we dreamt of the freedom of India. It seemed a 
dream to many, but gradually through the labour of the people of India 
chiefly and through their ‘sacrifices, we made that dream into a reality. 
And now, we dream of" another future when that reality will affect the 
lives of hundreds of millions of our peop! 


ae le, when it will not be some kind of 
a po om, but an economic freedom raising their level, when many 
of the ills that confront us to-day will be no more, 
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“And so; for these long years, we have been on many a pilgrimage. 
India has long been a country of pilgrimages in the remote ages past, but 
the new type of pilgrimages that we undertake are of a somewhat different 

' kind. These are pilgrimages in time to catch the future because in the 
past we often strayed away from our past and we suffered for it. We do 
not want, again to stray in this fashion and we want to hold to the present 
and convert it to a better future. 


“You Madam, you Sir, have been here for the last few days at a rather 
special time during the celebrations of our Republic and the celebration 
attendant on your own visit to Delhi. So, you have seen Delhi at play. 
Do not imagine that we always play. We have very hard work to do and 
we are people now trying to work hardest because we have undertaken 
mighty tasks and there can be no bigger task than raising and changing 
400 million people and that is what we are engaged in today. We play 
occasionally, it is true, and it is good to play and it is good to honour 
friends and honoured guests, on our Republic Day, but in our mind, is 
always the old quest which continues and in our mind is always the step 
that we have taken to reach the end of that quest. 


“And so, today, you are welcome here in this City of Delhi which 
has been a city of Kings and Emperors, but which today is the capital 
of the Republic of India. And I think no King or Emperor could have 
given you a welcome that the Republican citizens of Delhi have given you”. 


The Mayor of Delhi presented the Queen with a 24 inch ivory replica 
of the Kutb Minar. Carved out of a two-foot long tusk, it stands on an 
ebony basement fenced by a silver chain in the pattern of a railing, interspers- 
ed with 13 models of the State symbol (Ashoka lions) ‘also made of silver. 
The other’ smaller monuments near the tower have also been reproduced, 
the entire model being carried by four silver elephants in a sitting 
posture. Prince Philip was presented with a silver candle stand 15 inches 
high, fitted with five electric bulbs of candle shape, carved on the stand 
as well as on brackets. 


Mr, Chanan Singh, a Dehra Dun artist (litho draftsman in the Depart- 
ment of the Survey of India) presented to the Queen through the Mayor 
of Delhi a piece of art, depicting Queen Elizabeth in multi-colour on a 
rice grain. 

Acknowledging it Mr. Edward Fort of the Queen's entourage has said 
in a letter: “the Queen is much touched by the remarkable piece of art. 
While it is contrary to Her Majesty’s normal custom to accept gifts from 
individuals who are not personally known to her, she so much admires the 
skill with which this gift was made and appreciates the kind thought which 
prompted you to give this to her that she would like to make an exception 
and accept it with grateful thanks”. 


30-1-1961 Udaipur: A silver replica of the famous Victory Tower of 
Chittur, a Rajput sword with red scabbard, jewelled and carved, coins, bows 
and arrows used by the Bhil tribes were among the gifts presented to the 
Queen at the reception held in her honour by the Maharana and Maharani 
of Udaipur. Her Majesty spent some time inspecting the shields, swordg 
and daggers used by the Ranas of Mewar and kept in glass cases, 
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1-2-1961 Karachi: President Ayub Khan in welcoming the Queen 
referred to basic democracy and said it had been found necessary to intro- 
duce in Pakistan this “system of democracy which has its roots in Villages 
and suits the genius of .our people’. The Queen in her reply said that 
the new experiment of basic democracies introduced in Pakistan was of 
absorbing interest not orily to the people of Pakistan ‘but to the whole free 
world, The forms of democracy “may be different, but the principles are 
the same and these are the things that matter and that continue to unite”, 


She said it should not come as a surprise if the forms which we have 
slowly evolved to suit our islands on the edge of the Atlantic are found 
after trial and consideration to need modification to meet circumstances far 
different. 

‘Forms are not sacred; ideals behind them are: These ideals are often 
debated at great length, but I think that they can be said quite briefly; 
Service of God and humanity of man to man”. 


18-2-1961 Calcutta: Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the vast agricultural wealth of India and the 
strides made in agricultural production, when they visited the National 
Agricultural Fair here. 


Over 5,000 peasants had lined up in front of the main entrance of the 
Fair and greeted the Queen. They had come to attend the National Conven- 
tion of Farmers. 


A gold and silver replica of the decorated main gate of the Fair, show- 
ing an Indian peasant carrying a plough and going to the fields with his 
wife, was the gift to the Queen at the Fair. 


19-2-1961-—-21-2-1961 Madras: The Queen and the Duke were 
pleased to see a fine workmanship in Rangoli art at the reception given to 
them at the Rajaji Hall, On one side they saw their own figures drawn 
with the British Crown in between while on the other there were greetings 
in Tamil and the pictures of Siva and Parvati. The Royal party witnessed 
a cultural programme of dances in the Bharata Natya and Kathakali styles. 
It included alarippu and tillina rendered by Kumaris Kamala and Radha, 
a portrayal of Andal in her devotional Tiruppévai songs by Kumari Vyjayanti- 
mala and students of her Natyalaya, and a third item picturing the climacteric 
scene from the ViSvaripa Darsanam of the Bhagavad Gita by the Travancore 
sisters, Padmini and Ragini. 


The Queen while expressing great admiration of the artistry of the 
renderings, showed keen interest in the meaning and significance of the 
Pieces rendered. 


Later at the Corporation Stadium they witnessed a colourful display 
of children’s rally. Nearly 2000 pupils dressed in pleasing colours perform- 
ed kummi and kéléttam and other folk dances characteristic of South India. 
Educationists and scholars gave an impressive reception to the Royal visi- 
tors at the University of Madras. Over five hundred members of the Senate, 
the Academic Council, Professors, foreign students and student representa- 
tives from all over the State assembled in the Senate Hall cheered the 
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royal guests. They spent nearly an hour chatting to groups of professors and 
students. The Vice-Chancellor, Sir A. L, Mudaliar, presented to them a 
lovely “ivory image of Sarasvati, Goddess of Learning and a souvenir 
volume giving the history and the salient features of the activities of the 
University. 


The presents made to the Royal guests at Madras comprised an ivory 
image of Sri Kalyanasundarar, a soap-stone model of the shore temple of 
Mahdbalipuram, silver model of the Tanjore temple gépuram, a pair of 
kuttu vilakkus, a sree and a stole; two ponnddais in a Pattamadai mat case, 
an idol of Parvati in bronze from Sédangudi village, Tanjore district, a 
bronze replica of Tiruvélangadu Nataraja, two copies of “Madras—A Kalei- 
doscope”, a copy of “Tirukkural” by Dr. G. U. Pope, coins of India (metal 
casts), a book on Amaravati sculptures and a photo album of South 
Indian Art. 


The Queen also received three presents for her three children from the 
children of Madras, a pair of dummy toy horses (poykkal kudirai) in silver, 
a toy vind in silver inlaid with gold and a silver coat hanger studded with 
elephant designs. 


21-2-1961 Bangalore: The Queen and the Duke visited the Mysore Gov- 
ernment Arts and Crafts Depot. Here Her Majesty had a glimpse of the 
rich traditional handicrafts of Mysore State. She noticed beautiful articles 
of ivory and sandalwood carving, rosewood and ivory inlay work, lacquer- 
ware, toys, leather, bamboo and cane work besides beautiful textile pieces. 
At the end of the visit, she was presented with an exquisite ivory statue 
of Lord Krishna besides other presents. 


Her Majesty commented that the ivory image of Lord Krishna deliver- 
ing his message of Bhagavad Gité was not only a beautiful piece of carving, 
but also was full of meaning and significance. 


Later the Queen, seated in her car received a copy of the Hindi Bible 
presented to her by the Bible Society of India and Ceylon. 


24-2-1961 Bombay: The Queen and the Duke witnessed a mass drill 
by 3,500 school children and a traditional Koli folk dance (fishermen’s dance) 
by more than 1,000 children in their multi-coloured dresses at the National 
Sports Club this evening. The performance was applauded by the Queen 


and the Duke. 

Thirty-five thousand people who had gathered at the stadium cheered 
the Queen and the Duke as they drove past them in a jeep. 

Queen Elizabeth was presented with a complete set of traditional Kol- 
hapuri gold ornaments and Chanderi saree and choli on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Maharashtra at Raj Bhavan before they left for Benares this 


morning. The ornament set consisted of saj (necklace), bajuband (worn on 
the upper arm), nath (nose ring) and jodwas to be ‘worn on the second finger 


in the feet. 
The Queen for some time put on the saj at the Raj Bhavan and allowed 
a photograph to be taken. 
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25-2-1961 Banaras: The Royal party’s trip to this holy city will live 
long in the memory of the Queen and the Duke. The Queen watched with 
interest the people performing pūjā, throwing incense and flower offerings 
into the river, from the banks. Thousands of people thronged the famous 
Balua Ghat, Kedar Ghat (South Indian), Ahalya Ghat and other bathing 
places to have a glimpse of the Royal boating précession. Conches and 
trumpets were blown, and many parties performed Bhajans on the steps 
of the ghats and the balconies of the temples. Decorated barges, belonging 
to various religious, cultural and educational organizations, were lined up 
on the river front. Spires of some of the temple mandapams and minarets 
of mosques were gaily lit. No attempt was made to conceal from the Royal 
guests the orthodox and traditional ways that one finds here, especially on 
the banks of the river. The Queen was seen pointing towards several land- 
marks, temples and ghats and talking to the Maharaja of Banaras. Among 
the gifts by the Maharaja to the Queen were jewels, daggers and a replica 
of a well built by the Maharaja’s ancestors in England. 


26-2-1961 Sdrandth: Before their departure to Nepal, the Royal couple 
visited Saranath, the most sacred pilgrim centre for Buddhists, to fulfil the 
last engagement. Her Majesty walked nearly four furlongs seeing the famous 
Sarnath stipa and the Milagandha Kuti Vihara and other well known Bud- 
dhist centres. The Queen was presented with a prayer wheel and some 
manuscripts on Buddhist literature in Pali and the Tibetan language by the 
Mahabodi society and the Tibetan Sociey. 


As Her Majesty and the Duke stepped into the Mila Vihara wearing 
velvet slippers, a big bell chimed and Buddhist monks chanted hymns invok- 
ing the blessings of Lord Buddha on the Royal guests. The Queen and the 
Duke stood admiring the magnificent gold image of Lord Buddha in medi- 
tation and also large relics of the master enclosed in a casket. The relic 


was discovered in Taxila in Punjab and presented to the Mahabodi Society 
by Lord Willingdon. 


The beautiful frescoes on the walls of the sanctum sanctorum of the 
Vihara attracted the attention of Her Majesty who wanted to know the 
details about them from the monks. The Queen was lost in admiring a 
beautiful painting showing Siddartha leaving Yaśōdharā and Rahula in their 
bed when they were asleep to the forests seeking enlightenment. 


The Queen walked to the famous stiipa which represents the site of the 
deer park where the Blessed One preached his first sermon and laid the 
foundation of his sangha or order of monks. The Dhamek Stipa which is 
believed to mark the place where the Buddha preached his sermons and 
believed to have been built in Asoka’s time, was pointed out to the Queen. 


1-3-1961 Delhi: Bidding farewell to the people of India the Queen 
broadcast her impressions of the tour: 


_ To-morrow my husband and I are leaving India, and I have already 
said good-bye to many of the people who have looked after us with so 
much kindness and efficiency while we have been here. But I also want to 


thank as many of the people’ of India as I can reach through this broadcast 
for the wonderful reception you have given us. 
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I have always hoped that sooner or later I would have the good fortune 
to come to India. Now that this wonderful visit is drawing to an end, I 
have been thinking over all those things which will stay in my mind, 


My husband and I will take with us the most vivid impressions of 
places, events and peogle. We shall remember some of the great modern 
buildings of India of the last few years—the splendid building of the Indian 
Medical Institute here in Delhi, for instance, and the great industrial plants 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. Many of your famous ancient buildings 
were already known to us in pictures and photographs, so we looked at 
them with an added pleasure and interest. No less fascinating is the con- 
trast of your landscapes from the Himalayas, which we saw from the air, 
to the plains of Central India and the hills of the South. 


Of events, there were so many that they form a kaleidoscope of infinite 
colour and variety. Most of all, we were thrilled by the wonderful welcome 
which was given to us wherever we went by such great and friendly crowds. 
There was the splendid Republic Day parade in Delhi, which, together with 
the folk dances and the ceremony of Beating Retreat, gave us an idea of the 
unity and diversity which together make India. There were the crowds of 
villagers in the country-side, the textile workers of Ahmedabad, the massive 
demonstrations of affection in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. I cannot hope 
to enumerate all the other occasions. I would only say how happy and 
moving they all were. 


It is much too soon for me to form any clear impression of what I 
have seen and experienced, and I realize that 23 days in this vast country 
is too short a time in which to form any reliable opinions, but one thing 
is perfectly obvious. No one can fail to recognize that this country is dedi- 
cated to bringing about, within a democratic framework, a better, richer, 
and happier life for every citizen. This is an immensely difficult and chal- 
lenging task, and there would be no hope of success unless everybody was 
prepared to work and, if necessary, sacrifice themselves in this cause. 


It is-plain to see that, however much personal outlooks or backgrounds 
may differ, there is a deep, underlying unity of purpose and effort. I can 
assure you that for someone like myself, who has the experience of travelling 
widely and seeing many people, the efforts being made and the achievements 
are truly impressive. I know that the people of Britain join me in wishing 
you rapid progress and the fullest success. I am also particularly heartened 
by the spirit cf inquiry and of ambition which is to be found everywhere 
among your younger people. All over the world there is so much to be 
done for the less fortunate, and it is upon the young generation in every 
country that tremendous responsibility will fall in days to come We always 
welcome to Britain those from India who come to live and study among us, 
and who not only learn but also teach us something of their country. I 
hope to see even wider and deeper friendship developing between the youth 
-of all our Commonwealth countries, so that the great and varied talents 
which we have may be shared to our mutual advantage and to the advantage 
»of the world. 


I wish I could thank personally all the people who have been so kind 
and generous to us during our visit. I thank the President, who has been 
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such a thoughtful and kindly host. I thank the Prime Minister and Gover- 
ent of India, who have made it possible for us to see so much of your 
country in such a short time. I thank also the State Governments for the 
care with which each visit was prepared and managed. Our special grati- 
tude is due to the many members of the Airlines, the Railways, the Post 
and Telegraph administrations, the Defence Services, and the Police who 
worked so hard for us in so many ways. 


But, above all, I express my thanks to the people of India as a whole. 
This visit, and your great welcome to us, have set the seal on the new 
relationship between India and Britain and on the abiding friendship be- 
tween the two peoples. It has also shown that the new Commonwealth 
which came into being in 1947 is firmly based in the hearts and minds 
of the people as a means of co-operation for the peace and progress of 
mankind. 


My husband and I send you our warmest thanks for your kindness and 
hospitality, and we wish you all the greatest happiness and prosperity in 
the years to come. 


Good-bye and thank you. 


August 1960: A festival of Oriental and Occidental music will be held 
in Tokyo in April 1961. It is being organized jointly by the Society for 
International Cultural Exchange in Tokyo and the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom. It is conceived not as an Asian counterpart of the festivals now 
current in the West, but as a musical confrontation of East and West, featur- 
ing outstanding artists performing traditional and modern music. Concurrent 
with the public performances, composers, artists, musicologists and critics 
will hold a conference at which musical traditions of both cultures will be 
discussed The International Music Council has been invited to assist in 
the organization of the festival. 


6-10-60: The 60-year old Advaita Sabha of Kumbakonam (see Bulletin, 
1957, p. 165-66) conducted its annual sessions from 6th to 12th October 1960. 
About 50 eminent pundits participated in the deliberations of the Sabha which 
also held examinations under its auspices. Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Chair- 
man of the Hindu Religious Endowments Commission, who attended the 
session, observed that the truths of Hindu Philosophy and religion which 
were the result of intuition and inner experience of great seers of the past 
were now being re-emphasized and approved by the investigations of modern 
scientists and thinkers. He further said that as Chairman of the Hindu Reli- 
gious Endowments Commission he would recommend to the Government of 
India to encourage the activities of learned societies like the Advaita Sabha. 


_ 7-10-1960: Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Education Minister, Government of India, 
inaugurated at Udaipur, a three-day Indian Philosopher’s Conference. He 
pleaded for a synthesis between scientific progress and the age-old culture 
of India to make human ‘life richer and fuller. 


13-10-60: The 212th Sammelan of the Veda Dharma Sastra Paripalane 
Sabha, Kumbakonam, (see for notice of this Sabha, Bulletin 1957, p. 166) was 


held at Madras from the 13th to 16th, under the presidentship of Sri K. Bala- 
subramania Iyer, ML.C, 
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15-10-60: “The Hon'ble Chief Justice P. V. Rajamannar inaugurated at 
Madras the eighth annual conference of Tamil writers. Mr, K. Appadurai 
presided. Mr. M. A. Muthiah Chettiar presented shields to Prof. T. P. 
Minakshisundaram and Mr. K. Kothandapani Pillai in recognition of their 
services to the cause of Tamil. The Chief Justice felt that one of the 
blessings of the British* regime was the impact of English on Indian lan- 
guages. “It has become customary to decry the British rule altogether. 
But at least from the aspect of creative writing it cannot be gainsaid that 
the impact of English literature and English culture has really helped the 
revival of literature of modern languages in India”, A special edition of 
Bharati has been brought out as the “conference issue”. 


15-10-1960; About a hundred musicians and artisties participated at the 
week-long Radio Sangeet Sammelan of the All-India Radio at New Delhi. 
On the occasion there was a symposium on the development of the Kriti 
in Carnatic music. 


28-10-1960: The U.S.LS., Madras reports that a young talented Ameri- 
can minstrel and teacher of folk music, Anthony Saletan, will spend two 
weeks at.the beginning of November touring South Indian states. Mr. Sale- 
tan is music consultant for public schools in Newton, Massachusetts and he 
has undertaken a world tour, his aim being a global revival of folk singing. 
Folk songs, says he, “break down barriers between peoples of different 
nationalities, races, religions and culture”. Indian folk songs have impress- 
ed this American minstrel: “Their subtlety of rhythm is a challenge to the 
westerner. There is a rich variety of style in Tagore’s compositions’. Besides 
public performances, he will hold talks, workshops and seminars and leader- 
ship training sessions to help song leaders to carry on folk music activities. 


28-10-1960: An exhibition of paintings, prints and sculptures by Thai- 
landese artists resident in Rome was inaugurated in the Hall of Palazzo 
Brancaccio under the care of the Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente. The five young artists, who have won grants and taken courses 
at the Academia di Belle Arti in Rome are; Vandi Hutasingh, Sawana Pan- 
varit, Prayat Pongdam, Chulachitr Sinhaseni, Sawasdi Tantisuk. The Royal 
Couple of Thailand, King Bhumibel and Queen Sirikit, who visited the 
National Musem of Oriental Art in Ismeo on 30-10-60 saw the Exhibition, 


29-10-60: The 213th Sammelan of the Veda Dharma Sdstra Paripalana 
Sabha, Kumbakonam, commenced its two-day conference at Madras. 


30-10-60: The Central Sanskrit Board, set up by the Government of 
India to advise it on matters relating to the propagation and development 
of Sanskrit, has decided to prepare a national register of Sanskrit pandits. 
The criteria for the selection of pandits for inclusion in the national 
register will be that the pandit should be an expert in at least one Śāstra, 
that he should have taught a Sastra or Sastras for at least 15 years; and 
that he should have literary or research work of significance to his credit. 


October 1960: The Thailand National Comission is initiating a number 
‘of activities as a contribution to the East-West Major Project. In the field 
of education, a collection of coloured slides depicting the life, religion and 
culture of the Thai people is being prepared for use in schdols of other 
countries. A Bibliography of Materials about Thailand in Western Lan- 
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guages is also under preparation. A programme of translation of master. 
pieces from Thai into Western languages and vice versa has been projected 
by the National Commission. (Orient Occident, Vol. IH, No. 5). 


October 1960: A number of agreements towards the translation of 
Western masterpieces into the languages of their owg countries under Unes- 
co's participation programme and the East-West Major Project have already 
been approved by Unesco. The Government of Burma will undertake the 
translation into Burmese of David Copperfield by Charles Dickens, and 
Tales from Shakespeare by Charles and Mary Lamb. Among the books 
chosen for translation by the Sahitya Akademi (The Indian National Academy 
of Letters, New Delhi) are such diverse works as Hamlet by Shakespeare 
into Telugu; Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman into Assamese; Ghosts by 
Ibsen into Kannada; Don Quixote by Cervantes into Hindi; War and Peace 
by Tolstoy into Assamese. (Orient Occident, Vol. III, No. 5, Octr. 1960, p. 6). 


Asia Society Letter, October, 1960 announces “The National art Treasures 
of Thailand wiil be displayed abroad for the first time when a major exhi- 
bition of the Thai art opens at Indiana University in Bloomington, Indiana, 
on October 9. The exhibit will later be circulated to museums in seven 
other cities, remaining in the United States for about a year and a half, 
Great stone and bronze sculptures from the principal periods of Thai art 
are a major feature of the exhibit. Also of special interest are the recently 
discovered gold pieces of the Ayudhya treasure, thirty of which are included 
in the show, and the even more recent crystal finds, represented by five 
examples. Paintings, ceramics, religious and ceremonial objects, theatrical 
masks and costumes, leather puppets used in the traditional shadow plays 
and a variety of textiles are among the objects to be shown, They represent 
a time span ranging from the sixth to the twentieth centuries. Most of the 
pieces in the exhibition have been loaned by the National Museum in 
Bangkok and by regional museums and some of the famous monasteries in 
Thailand. Some fifty works come from privately-owned collections, both 
Thai and American”. 


1-11-60: Mr. H. V. Pataskar, Governor of Madhya Pradesh, inaugurated 
at Ujjain to-night the third All-India Kalidas Jayanti celebrations and also 
declared open an arts exhibition organized by the celebrations committee. 


8-11-1960: Under the Government of India’s scheme of inter-state ex- 
change of cultural troupes, the Venkatarama Natya Mandali of Kuchipadi 


presented at the Museum Theatre, Madras, three performances of Kichipudi 
dance-drama. 


8-11-60: While declaring open the World Theatre Architecture Exhibi- 
tion organized by the State Sangita Nataka Sangha, Madras, at the Museum 
Centenary Hall, Madras, the Finance Minister of the Government of Madras 
declared that the Tagore Memorial Theatre proposed to be built in con- 
nection with the centenary of the great poet would be built with modern 
equipment and amenities. _His observations in Europe and England made 
him realize the importance of designing theatres properly with a view to 
secure comfort for the audience, visibility and acoustic arrangements. He 


would invite constructive criticism from art lovers on a model design of 
the proposed theatre, = 
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21-11-1960 A new centre for study of world religions has been opened 
at- the Harvard University, U.S.A., with the idea of providing a meeting 
place for scholars of all faiths. 


30-11-1960; Mr, Sherman, E. Lee, Director of the Cleveland Museum, in 
the Midwestern State* of Ohio, assembled an exhibition of 110 Rajput paint- 
ings (16th to 19th Centuries) for display at Asia House, New York, for 
seven weeks. Mr. Lee points out in the catalogue of the exhibition: “It has 
always seemed strange to me that Rajput painting has not achieved a greater 
measure of recognition in the modern art world. They are not in the tradi- 
tions of such miniatures as those produced in Mughal India or Elizabethan 
England. They are bold in drawing, daring in color. Many of their picto- 
rial devices anticpate those of modern masters such as Matisse, Picasso and 
Nolde. Rajput painters often combined images of exotic poetry with the 
fervour of Hindu music; but there has been little recognition of their art 
beyond their homeland”, 


9-12-60. The Chief Minister of the Government of Andhra Pradesh 
inaugurated recently a six-week Post-Graduate Museology Training Course 
at the Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad. (See notice of the Museum in 
Bulletin, 1960, Part I, p. 94). The course is conducted in collaboration with 
the trained staff and Museology students of the University of Baroda, the 
first University in India to start in 1952 Post-Graduate Museology Courses. 


11-12-60: Many life-size models depicting a typical Indian wedding, 
with all its gaiety and pageantry, will be among the 200 specimens of art 
to be displayed in the proposed Indian wing of the National Museum of | 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington. Besides, several life-size models will 
depict importat occasions in the social and cultural life. of -India, Dr. E. 
Knez, Assistant Curator at the Washington Museum, recently undertook 
a three-week tour of the different art centres in India to collect represen- 
tative specimens. Mr. Ajit Mookerjee, Director Crafts Museum, All-India 
Handicrafts Board, Delhi, was officially deputed to assist Dr. Knez in the 
selection: The emphasis in the selection was laid on modern specimens of 
traditional craftsmanship. The collection also includes a wide range of 
textiles. The specimens were mostly collected from Banaras, Madras, Gujarat 
and West Bengal. The jewellery collectioh includes gold and silver orna- 
ments. There is also a set of folk jewellery for the bride. The Indian 
wing is expected to be opened in the middle of 1961. 


13-12-1960: A standard Pharmacopoeia in Indian Medicine is proposed 
to he prepared by the Central Council of Ayurvedic Research of the Govern- 
ment of India, At present there are a number of works in the field of 
Ayurveda in various languages and according to different traditions. The 
Council is expected to compile a Pharmacopoeia in English which will he 
universally accepted. 


14-12-1960: As part of the attempt to study different aspects of the 
culture and civilization of the people in Andhra Pradesh during the census 
of 1961, the census authorities have decided on ‘a new venture to collect 
detailed and exhaustive information on fairs and festivals in the state. 
Material thus collected will be published in- the form of a volume. A 
questionnaire in Telugu has been drawn up to elicit all the relevant informa- 
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tion on the festivals and worship of different gods and goddesfes in every 
village and town of Andhra Pradesh. 


46-12-1960: As part of Unesco’s major Project, Mutual Appreciation 
of Eastern and Western Cultural values, and on the invitation of the Indian 
International Centre (New Delhi) at the instance off the Indian National 
Commission for co-operation with Unesco, the University of Madras celebrat- 
ed an East West week, Indo-French cultural festival and exhibition from 
16-12-60 to 22-12-60. A full programme of lectures, seminars and cultural 
items, besides an exhibiion covered the celebrations, 


The exhibition consisted of contemporary Indian paintings and sculptures 
from the Madras School of Arts and Crafts, specimens of iconographic and 
temple art from the Madras Museum and the Museum of Hindu Religious 
Endowments Board, musical instruments old and new from the Sangita 
Vadyalaya and the Department of Music of the University of Madras, 
numisnatic and architectural exhibits from the Department of Archaeology 
of the University of Madras, important contemporary records, maps, charts 
and books in French, English and Tamil from the Madras Record Office, 
archaeological exhibits and books and pamphlets from the French Institute 
of Indology at Pondicherry and the Museum of the Public Library at 
Pondicherry, a large collection of French books, periodicals and posters, 
Tamil translations from the French, one hundred books on Indian Art and 
Culture, charts and maps from the science section of the French Institute 
at Pondicherry and the department of Geography of the University of 
Madras, volumes of the Tamil Encyclopaedia dealing with French history 
and culture and books on Indian, French and Indo-French History from 
the University Library, Madras. 


21-12-1960. Richard Harding, head of the gift-department of one of 
New York’s largest shops, drawing attention to the fact that products from 
Asia are playing an important role in the gift-giving plans of Americans 
during Christmas, says that two reasons viz. the emphasis on Asia and 
Asian culture in the United States theatre, dance and arts, and the in- 
creased travel by Americans to Asian countries are responsible for the 
increased interest in Asian goods. 


22-12-1960. The 34th annual Conference of the Music Academy was held 
at Madras and its sessions lasted till 3rd January 1961. Vidvan T. K. 
Jayarama Iyer of the A.LR., Delhi, presided over the Conference and Mr P, V. 
Rajamannar, Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, inaugurated the ses- 
sions. In his presidential address Mr. Jayarama Iyer stressed the need 
for preserving sampradaya (tradition) in music. “Innovations there can be, 
but they should be appropriate and based on Sampradiya”. Mr. P. V. Raja- 
mannar emphasized the importance of the spiritual basis of Indian music. 
At the meetings of the Experts’ Committee there were talks, discussions and 
demonstrations by leading vidvans in Carnatic music and others from the 
North: Devakéttai Narayana Iyengar: Talk and demonstration on different 
kinds of mittus and their employment in vind playing; Dr, V. K. Narayana 
Menon of AIR, New Delhi: Discussion on light classical music; Vidvan 
Narasimhalu Naidu: Talk demonstration of the compositions of Narayana- 
swami Naidu: Sangita Bhusanam S. Ramanathan: Paper on the Indian 
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Sa ri ga tha Notation; Antony Saleton of U.S; Talk on some roots of 
American Folk Songs; Mr. T. Visvanathan: Talk on Carnatic music abroad; 
Dr, (Miss) Prem Lata Sarma of the Music College, Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity: Paper on Ancient Grama system and its distortion in the mediaeval 
times; Mr. John Marr of the London School of Oriental Studies: Talk on 
Polyphony; Vidvan Chandrappa of Bangalore: Demonstration of Pallavi; 
Mr. Kumar Birendra Kishore of Calcutta; Paper on Tansen School of Music; 
Mr. C. H. Montrisart of Thailand: Paper with demonstration on Dance drama 
of Thailand; Mr. T. K. Jayarama Iyer: Exposition of raga rūpa; 
Mr. Mudikondan Venkatarama Iyer: Talk and demonstration on the proper 
method of singing Pallavai; Prof. R. Srinivasan: Talk on changes made 
in the original tunes of old compositions; Prof, Deodhar of Bombay: Talk 
on Voice Culture. The Sadas of the Conference conferred the title Sangita 
Kalanidhi on Mr, T. K. Jajarama Iyer, the President of the Conference and 
honoured Mr. P. Veeriah Choudhuri and Mr. V. Narasimhalu Naidu, two 
noted vidvans hailing from Andhra country. 


23-12-1960: His Highness Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar, Governor of Mysore, 
inaugurated at Madras the fourth All-India Madhva Philosophical Con- 
ference. Nearly a thousand delegates, besides the heads of eleven Madhva 
mutts took part in the conference. In his inaugural address His Highness 
emphasized the need for bringing out good editions of Madhva classics. 


24-12-1960: The 18th annual conference of the Tamil Isai Sangam was 
inaugurated at Madras by Mr. M. Bhaktavatsalam, Home Minister to the 
Government of Madras. §ri Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyangar presided. In his 
presidential address he said that Tamil Isai is nothing but Carnatic music. 
The 11th Tévara Pan Research conference was also held under the auspices 
of the Tamil Isai conference. Mr. P. V. Rajamannar, Chief Justice of 
Madras, who inaugurated it, exhorted musicologists to conduct research for 
finding out in what melodies the ancient devotional songs should be render- 
ed. Unpublished manuscripts in the Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library 
could be studied for fresh light on ancient Tamil music. 


24-12-1960. The Governor of Madras inaugurated at Madras the 28th 
South Indian Music Conference and festival organized by the Indian Fine 
Arts Society. Mr. V. C. Gopalaratnam presided over the conference. The 
title “Nataka Kala Sikhamani” was conferred on Mr. V. C. Gopalratnam, A 
resolution, moved by Mr. E. Krishna Aiyar, was also adopted recommend- 
ing to the Central Sangeet Natak Akadami and the Madras State Sangeeta 
Nataka Sangam to accord recognition to contemporary composers by publish- 
ing select songs of theirs in notations, to be of help to music teachers and 
musicians to learn and popularize them in colleges, schools and on the 
concert platforms. 


25-12-1960. The Silver Jubilee Art Festival of the Kalakshetra was 
inaugurated on Deceber 25, at Adyar (Madras). Three Ramayana dance- 
dramas, “Sitasvayamvaram”, “Ramavanagamanam” and “Paduka Patt&abhi- 
shekam”, the two latter being new productions’, were presented on the 
occasion. 


26-12-1960: The Government College of Arts and Crafts, Calcutta, held 
an exhibitiom which covered ccmmercial designs, handicrafts, graphics, paint- 
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ing and sculpture. The exhibits of commercial art showed new ideas and 
designs. Several sculptures conveyed divers characteristics of the human 
form, its dynamism and power. Ilustrations in water colour, tempera and 
wash, besides revealing the students’ acquaintance with the Indian 
picturesque tradition exposed approaches varying from the style of Nandalal 
Bose to the copy of Ajanta, Kangra and Moghul pairings. The craft sec- 
tion included some fine decorative wood works, toys, pottery, leather and 
batik pieces. 

26-12-60. The 14th South Indian NatyakalA Conference was held at 
Madras under the auspices of the Indian Institute of Fine Arts. Mr. $. 
Govindarajalu Naidu, Vice-Chancellor of Sri Venkatesvara University, 
Tirupati, inaugurated the conference and Mrs. Mrinalini Sarabhai presided. 
The title Natya Sastrakovida was conferred upon her. She observed: “The 
True art should uphold tradition and culture and must be inspiring’, “I 
personally do not believe in democracy in art, if it means that we desire 
popularity at the expense of excellence, truth and perfection”. Mrs. Sarabhai 
said that it was not the art that had failed us, It was the artiste who had 

28-12-1960. An exhibition of Rangoli art (Kélam) by Kumari Abhayam 
and her sisters was held at Kalyana Mandapam, Alwarpet, Madras. 


The exhibition consisted of nine mythological pictures including Vighnes- 
vara, Siva, Parvati, Ayyappan, VenkatéSa Perumātl, Gajalakshmi and the 
like. The pictures were drawn on the floor of the Mandapam with colour 
kumkum and white chalk. The drawings were very attractive, realistic and 
pleasing. 


28-12-1960: An exhibition of toys and leather shadow play figures 
representing two of the traditional folk arts of India was organized by 
Mr. Koduru Ramamurthi of the School of Indigenous Arts and Crafts at 
the Government Museum, Madras. The leather shadow play figures depicted 
among other things scenes from the Ram&yana and the Mahabharata, Paint- 
ings on cloth representing the school of Kalankarai painting at Kalahasti 
sponsored by the All India Handicrafts Board and toys made of soft wood, 
saw dust and tamarind seeds pulp were also on show. 


30-12-1960. With a view to drawing out latent local talent and encourag- 
ing the development of the histrionic art in the rural areas where dramatic 
theatres are few in number, the Government of Madras are actively con- 
sidering a scheme for organizing dramas in villages which would at the 
same time accelerate the progress of panchayat reforms and increase food 
production and family planning. 


SECTION IX: REVIEWS 


THE KARAVA OF CEYLON: Society and Culture, by 
M. D. Raghavan, with a foreword by Christopher von Fiirer 
Haimendorf. K. G. De Silva and Sons, Colombo, 1961, 
pages xx and 216, Twenty plates (nine in colour). Bibliography, 
Index, Rs. 20/-. 


This is the first full length study of a major constituent of 
the Sinhalese Social System and marks a notable advance in 
anthropological research in Ceylon which has so far been confined 
to the study almost exclusively of the minor and tribal groups. It 
is the work of Dr. M. D. Raghavan who is well known by his 
series of studies previously published by the Ethnological Survey 
of Ceylon and marked by careful scholarship and deep insight. 
The Karavas are an important and widespread community in 
modern Ceylon and their culture and habits are, like everything 
else about us, changing rapidly under the impact of modern condi- 
tions of life. By tracing the history of this people from mediaeval 
to modern times and by an authoritative analysis of their social 
organization, religious beliefs and practices, and traditional insti- 
tutions such as their Ge names, their flags and symbols, 
Dr. Raghavan has enabled students to gain a comprehensive 
understanding of this notable community. 


The name of Karava links up with Kaurava of Mahabhirata 
fame, and the community claim to be descendants of Kuru refugees 
who dispersed after the Great Battle; significantly enough there 
are many Kurukula rajas found all over the Tamil country and 
the Karavas are doubtless closely connected with them. The title 
Pattabendige, one of their chief ge titles, recalls the well known 
Tamil expression Pattangatti occurring in mediaeval S. India 
records. Occupying mainly the coastal districts in the west of 
the island the Karāva came into early contact with the Portuguese 
and later the Dutch, and their records have much to say about 
the Karāva and their ways, and these have been used by the 
author, besides Sinhalese sources like ‘the Mukkara Hatana. 
Fishing was one of the main occupations of the early Karavas, and 
this leads Dr. Raghavan to a study of the design and construction 
of the outrigger canoes used in deep sea fishing; Dr. Raghavan, 
however, gives no evidence of his acquaintance with the earlier 
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study of the subject by Hornell, published in the Mentoirs of the 
A.S.B. some decades ago. In religion the Karavas follow Bud- 
dhism, in the main, though there are also Catholics; but all follow 
the primitive Yakka cult and its rituals to assure themselves of 
their immediate temporal needs: The Karavd share most of the 
features of an Indian caste, but somehow maintain their caste unity 
without showing any tendency to break up into endogamous sub- 
castes as in India. Dr, Raghavan discusses this feature and accounts 
for it by saying that caste in Ceylon has no religious basis as in 
India but is a product of the ‘nuclear’ local culture of immigrants 
who settled in different areas and at different times; this seems 
not quite convincing an explanation, and Haimendorf seeks to 
supplement it, in the foreword, by drawing attention to the egali- 
tarian nature of Theravada Buddhism which prevented the growth 
of a hierarchy of castes. The analysis of flags and symbols and 
their psychological import in the last two chapters is very interest- 
ing and instructive. Both author and publisher deserve to be 
congratulated on the excellence of their respective performances. 


K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI. 


A SURVEY OF ISLAMIC CULTURE AND INSTITUTIONS: 
K. D. Bhargava, Director, National Archives, New Delhi. 
Kitab Mahal, Allahabad, 1961, pp. viii and 280, price 10/-. 


‘This book’, says the author, ‘aims at a popular exposition of 
the main currents of the culture which has moulded the mind and 
heart of Muslims.. Important aspects of Islamic culture have 
been included in the book and copious illustrations from the 
classics have been given to convey to the reader some idea of 
the wealth of the materials available’. We may say at once that 
this object has been achieved to a remarkable degree. 


The first draft of the book was made, years ago, in colla- 
boration with the late Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, and has now 
been revised and brought up-to-date. The book in the main 
deals with Islamic culture in general and gives one chapter, the 
last, to Muslim culture in India. It has been written quite 
obviously by one who loves and admires the cultural achievements 
of Islam in different fields like polity, society, religion, philosophy, 
the arts and sciences besides industry and commerce, and is anxi- 
ous that this fact should be grasped clearly by the average educated 
person. Even the omission of all mention of Aurangzeb in the 
chapter on Muslim culture in India is perhaps to be traced to this 
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more or less propaganda motive. But there is much authentic and 
solid information on Islamic culture and institutions. 


, The author is widely read and often cites telling quotations 
from standard authors—French, German, and English, besides 
Arabic and Persian’ sources, to enforce his arguments. He is 
generally convincing so far as he goes, but one sometimes gets the 
feeling that one is not getting the whole picture into view. Some- 
times the writing is repetitious as for instance in the treatment of 
the quarrel between Turkey and Russia under Salim I and Shah 
Ismail (127-33). The author also often cites dates in the Hejira 
era without giving their equivalents in the Christian era. 


K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI. 


MANIKANA: Edited with English Translation and Notes by 
Dr. E. R. Srikrishna Sarma with a foreword by H. H. Rama- 
varma, the Mahārājā of Cochin, Adyar Library Series No. 88, 
pages xliv and 150. 


Tatva Chintāmaņi (a jewel capable of giving all the desired“ 
things connected with Truth), which is abridged in the book under 
review, is the pioneer work on what is commonly called Navya 
Nyäya (Modern Logic). It ushers in the dawn of a new method 
of study ‘of Nyaya Literature. Before the advent of this work, 
Vatsyayana’s bhasya on the Nyāya Sūtras, comentaries and super- 
commentaries thereon were prominent in the field in addition to 
some Prakaranas (manuals like Nyayasara, Nyaya Lilavati, Tarka- 
bhasha and others). GangeSa Upadhyaya (1093-1153), though a 
follower of Nydya-School, rejected many a theory of the old 
Naiydyikas wherever they seemed unreasonable and introduced 
new theories in their places. The new language in which he en- 
unciated his theories and defined them removed the vagueness of 
the older style and freed them from over pervasion, non-pervasion 
and partial non-pervasion; the three defects of a wrong definition. 


Tatvachintimani is a work on Nyaya Epistemology alone 
(pramanas). It is divided into 4 chapters namely, Perception, 
Inference, Comparison, and Verbal Testimony. Each chapter is 
divided into many vddas or debates in which the first part forms 
the prima facie view and the second part the final view of each 
subject. The importance and the popularity which the work 
acquired all over India in the succeeding centuries, is attested by 
fhe numeroys commentaries and super-commentaries and glosses 
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that have spung around the work in all parts of India. It is said 
that the writer of a worthy commentary of Mani was rewarded 
by kings with the title of Bhattacharya. 


The present work Manikana (a spark of Tatvachintamani) 
might be called an ihtroduction to the study “of Tatvachintamani. 
The author, whose name has not been preserved, has selected from 
T. Chintamani the important sentences which set forth the final 
view of each of the topics discussed in the text and has strung 
them together in this work. The author has rightly called his 
work ‘Manikana’ and not a ‘manual of Indian Logic’ (or even A 
Manual of Navya Nyadya) since it treats only of the topics dealt 
with in Mani and not all the topics discussed in the Nyäya School 
of Philosophy. The prameyas (objects of Pramfnas) are left out, 
The authenticity of the translation and notes is guaranteed by 
H. H. Sri Rama Varma, the Maharaja of Cochin, who is a specialist 
in Nyāya. It is hoped that the work with the translation and 
notes appended herein might serve as an impetus to the study of 
Navya Nyāya by the western scholars who are evincing more and 
more interest in the study of Indology nowadays. 


S. SuBRAHMANYA SASTRI. 


MARG VOL. XIII, NO. 4: Elephanta, Marg Publications, 
34-38, Bank Street, Bombay. 


This number on Elephanta conforms to the distinct features 
of the Marg both in treatment and in profuse photographic illus- 
trations. The editorial entitled Homage to Elephanta aptly em- 
phasizes that the artistic achievements at Elephanta are not the 
result of a sudden flash of genius at a particular moment but ‘rather 
the consistent development, from decade to decade, of principles of 
techniques’. Elsewhere it is also shown that Elephanta is indebted 
to Ellora and Badami stylistically and that in the very elongated 
figures of the later panels some Pallava impact is not impercep- 
tible. In spite of these probable influences Elephanta ‘is essentially 
the organically grown work of one single and superb imagination 
in which the most inspired sense for plastic form combined with 
powerful dramatic vision to create works of art which force the 
beholder, beyond myth and belief, into awareness and trembling 
awe’, 

Adequate attention has been devoted to the Elephanta archi- 
tecture whch has three significant elements: ground-plan, pillars 
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and entrantes or facades. Each of these factors is considered in 
relation to the development of Indian cave architecture. In the 
separate section on sculpture each of the several reliefs is des- 
cribed besides a general account of their characteristics. On the 
identification of the huge bust differently designated Trimūrti and 
Mahesamirti, the author summarizes the conclusions of Dr. Kram- 
risch and repudiates the various views of Banerjee, Havell etc. 
The sculpture of Mahadeva, the author thinks with Dr. Kram- 
risch, consists of Tatpurusha in the Centre with Aghora and 
Vamadeva on his right and left respectively. The facial expression 
of the figures—the perfectly balanced mixture of sensuality and 
detachment—is the crowning feature of the Elephanta art. The 
reading of the number rich with good photographs of almost 
all the famous objects of art at the site enacts a drama in stone 
im our mind; the curtain falls with a succinct article by R. Von 
Leyden dealing with the stylistic development of sculpture at 
Elephanta. His account is scholarly and informative. It is doubt- 
ful if all will agree with him when he says that the puranic art 
was a major contributory factor in the final suppression of Buddhism 
in India. 
V. R. Mant. 
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SECTION I: ARTICLES 


WESTERN» INTEREST IN, AND ITS IMPACT ON, 
INDIAN DANCE 


By 


Monan KHOKAR 
Head of the Department of Dance, University of Baroda 


(Mr. Mohan Khokar, a leading scholar and artist of the Dance 
art of India presents in this well documented article the history 
of Western interest in Indian dance and shows how substantially 
the renascent Dance art of India is indebted to the West. This 
is perhaps the first time anyone has tackled this aspect of Indian 
dance. —Ed.) 


If today Indian dance is universally respected and admired, 
credit for this goes in no small measure to the handful of pioneers 
in the West who were instrumental in sparking the renaissance 
of this art. For it must be remembered that prior to this renais- 
sance, which was ushered in in the first quarter of this century, 
practically all that the world knew of Indian dance was that it 
was a lewd art, pursued by a class of women known as bayaderes 
or nautchwalis and encouraged only by the vulgar and the deprav- 
ed. For several centuries the art of dance in India was obliged to 
continue in an ignoble state, suffering not only neglect but also 
contempt, and it was eventually left to a few inspired luminaries 
in the West to take the initiative in rescuing this art from the 
oblivion it was sinking into. The revival of Indian dance, thus, 
can be said to have started in the West; it began in a simple 
way, to be sure, but it was powerful enough generally to awaken 
interest in the art and, what is more important, to make Indians 
themselves conscious of their rich and enviable heritage of dance 
and to prod them to take effective steps to help the languishing art 
rehabilitate itself. 


The West first evinced its interest in Indian dance by com- 
posing and presenting ballets based on Indian themes, and the 
earliest record we have of an effort in this direction goes back to 
1830 A.D. In all such ballets the technique of the dance, as well 
as the orchestration, remained Western, and it is only in the theme 
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and, to some extent, the costume and decor, that the ‘Indian’ ele- 
ment made itself evident. But the important and remarkable fact 
is that many of the outstanding figures of ballet—choreographers, 
composers, designers and dancers, associated themselves with the 
work of creating and producing these ballets., Some of these 
ballets are still to be found in the repertory of various Western 
companies, while the others have more or less gone out of vogue. 

The earliest ballet having an Indian background to be pro- 
duced in the West was Le Dieu et la Bayadere—The God and the 
Dancing-girl’. This was choreographed by Filippo Taglioni, father 
of the great ballerina Marie Taglioni, and it was first performed 
at Paris, in October 1830. It is interesting to note that the story 
of this ballet concerns a bayadere, and this also lends weight to 
the surmise that for a long, long time all that the West knew of 
Indian dance was of its association with the bayaderes. The word 
bayadere, incidentally, is derived from the Portuguese bailadeira, 
meaning ‘a dancing-girl’, and it is on record that the former word 
was first used in 1598—exactly one century after Vasco da Gama 
landed at Calicut. Three years after its premiere at Paris, Le 
Dieu et la Bayadere was for the first time produced at London, 
but under the title of The Maid of Cashmere. Later, in 1877, 
another ballet on the bayadere theme, called La Bayadere, was 
produced in Russia. The choreography of this was by the great 
ballet master Marius Petipa, and it was first performed ‘at the 
famous Maryinsky Theatre, in St. Petersburg. The pivotal role 
in La Bayadere has been taken, among others, by Marie Taglioni 
and Anna Pavlova, and at present this is the only ‘Indian’ ballet 
in the Maryinsky repertoire. 

The second ‘Indian’ ballet to be produced in the West was 
Lalla Rookh, also called The Rose of Lahore. This was inspired 
by Thomas Moore’s oriental romance of the former name, and it 
was first produced at London, in 1846. Its choreography was by 
Jules Perrot and it presented a series of dances which press notices 
of the time described as “entirely Indian in character.” Then, in 
1858 was produced a ballet version of Kalidasa’s Shakuntala. This 
was based on the book by Theophile Gautier and was choreo- 
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nological order, came Marius Petipa’s La Bayadere, to which 
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reference has already been made, and then, in 1889, was produced 
The Talisman. This was also choreographed by Marius Petipa 
and it was first produced at the Maryinsky Theatre in St. Peters- 
burg. The Talisman is based ona fantastic story by Marius Petipa 
' and K. A. Tarnovsky and, as the original programme sheet shows, 
it includes such characters as “Akdar, King of Delhi; Damayanti, 
the King’s daughter; Noureddin, Maharajah of Lahore; and 
Amravati, Goddess of the Heavenly Spirits”. 


The Talisman was followed by another fantastic ballet, 
Scheherazade, based on a tale in The Thousand and One Nights. 
This was first produced in 1910, at the Theatre National in Paris, 
and it is even now included in the repertory of several ballet com- 
panies in Russia, Europe and America. Scheherazade has choreo- 
graphy by Michel Fokine, music by Rimsky-Korsakov and decor 
by Leon Bakst. When it was first presented the principal roles 
in this ballet were taken by Ida Rubinstein and Vaslav Nijinsky. 
Two years later, in 1912, Vaslav Nijinsky joined hands with another 
equally great dancer, Tamara Karsavina, and together they choreo- 
graphed and produced Le Dieu Bleu—‘The Blue God’, a ballet 
about the God Krishna, in which Nijinsky and Karsavina them- 
selves played the principal roles. After Le Dieu Bleu several 
other ‘Indian’ ballets have been produced in the West, but the 
ballets listed above are of greater import, for they represent the 
early efforts to produce ‘Indian’ ballets in the West—and efforts, 
it deserves to be underscored, which were made at a time when 
the art of dance in India was in a very moribund if not already a 
defunct state. 


All the ballets listed above were ‘Indian’ in name only, for 
their dance content and the mode of presentation were invariably 
purely Western. None of the choreographers or dancers or others 
associated with these ballets had visited India, and what impres- 
sions they had of this country and her dance were almost wholly 
culled from books and museums and art galleries. The ballets in 
question are not of any special importance to the West; but for 
the purpose of this study they are of considerable significance, 
for they paved the way for a more intimate interest in Indian dance 
which made itself felt first in the West and then in India. 


While the first ‘Indian’ ballets were -produced in Russia and 
Europe, the credit for introducing solo Indian dance to the West 
goes to America, and the pioneer in this field was Ruth St. Denis. 
St. Denis had no training in Indian dancing, but she had the spirit 
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of enterprise, and colrage, and ‘conviction, with the result that 
she created, and herself performed, a whole series of dances on 
Indian themes. Actually, St. Denis was a ballet dancer, and a 
chance encounter with a cigarette poster depicting an Egyptian 
goddess inspired her to plan the production of an elaborate pageant 
of Egyptian dance, to.be called Egypta, but finding the cost of 
this prohibitive, she decided to turn her attention first to produce 
some ‘Indian’ dance numbers. Her decision to devote herself 
to Indian dance was also prompted by the fact that about the 
same time she saw, in an amusement park in New York, a diver- 
Sion called The Streets of Delhi, which- presented Indian bazaar 
scenes, snake-charmers, fakirs and the like. 


Ruth St. Denis produced her first ‘Indian’ dance, called 
Radha, in 1904. In this she appeared as Radha—‘“a Hindu temple 
Goddess”, and the performance was assisted by five other dancers 
representing temple priests and servants. The music for Radha 
was borrowed from the opera Lakme, and the highlight of the 
number was a sequence known as The Dance of the Five Senses, 
performed by Radha. Radha set out to provide a new kind of 
dance, the like of which had not been seen or heard of in America, 
and for this reason it was not easily accepted by the public. In 
fact, for six months Radha had to content itself with private per- 
formances, for no theatre was prepared to give it a professional 
booking. But when, eventually, it was first presented to the 
public, and this was done in one of the “Sunday Night Smoking 
Concerts” on the roof of the New York Theatre, it immediately 
clicked, and even created history after a manner. After this 
there was no looking back, and even the 1500 and more perfor- 


mances of Radha which followed the New York premiere did not 
satiate the interest of the public. 


Encouraged by the success of Radha and also because the 
New York season was drawing near its close, Ruth St. Denis went 
to England and, in July 1906, presented Radha at the Aldwych 
Theatre in London. Here it was received well, but not too enthu- 
Siastically. After this Radha was taken on a tour of the British 
Isles, and then to France, Germany, Austria and Hungary, and 
St. Denis was able to return to the States only in 1909. But during 
this period, and while on tour, St. Denis added four more ‘Indian’ 
dances to her repertory, ‘and these were named The Cobras, The 
Incense, The Nautch ahd The Yogi. After her return to America, 
in 1910 St. Denis composed and presented another ‘Indian’ dance— 
The Lotus Pond, which had its scene laid in a garden in “Cash 
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mere”. In 1914 St. Denis married American dancer Ted Shawn 
and two years afterwards, together, they founded Denishawn, a 
school for teaching classical ballet, American Modern Dance and 
“ethnic dance”, the last mentioned including dances of Eastern 
‘countries such as India and Japan and Java. 


Notwithstanding the considerable attention she had to devote 
to her work in Denishawn, St. Denis continued to experiment with 
dances on Indian themes. In 1915 she produced Bakawali, “a - 
Hindu love tale” adapted from a story of that name in Lafcadio 
Hearn’s Stray Leaves from Strange Literature. This was follow- 
ed by The Garden of Kama, based on a poem in Lawrence Hope’s 
Indian Love Lyrics, and The Peacock, an imaginative piece about 
a beautiful princess who dies and is reborn as a bird. In 1916 
St. Denis produced A Dance Pageant of Egypt, Greece, and India, 
using over 100 dancers and embracing three different sequen- 
ces, the one on India including items such as the dances of fakirs, 
fortune-tellers, jugglers, snake-charmers, Nautch-girls, ‘“Devi- 
dassis”, and Yogis. Finally, in 1918, as if to crown her entire 
series of dances on Indian themes St. Denis produced a ballet on 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s The Light of Asia. In 1925 and 1926 Ruth 
St. Denis and her husband Ted Shawn toured the Orient, visiting 
India as well, and after their return to the States though St. Denis 
did not produce any more ‘Indian’ dances, Shawn contributed his 
share with a number called The Cosmic Dance of Shiva, which 
he continued to perform for quite some time. 


Much space in this article has been devoted to Ruth St. Denis 
and her work. And not without justification, for if there is one 
person who can get credit for having given the initial impetus 
to help the revival of Indian dance, it is St. Denis. Not that the 
dances she offered were authentic: she herself admits that they 
were of her own creation, that she presented them in an ‘Indian’ 
idiom improvised by herself and that, even if these dances were 
not technically chaste, she tried to project through them something 
of the spiritualism and mysticism associated with India. For 
nearly fifteen years Ruth St. Denis, almost single-handedly, con- 
tinued to compose ‘Indian’ dances, and incidentally to create audi- 
ences for them, not only in the States but also in Europe. Later, 
others like Anna Pavlova and La Meri, too, composed and pre- 
sented ‘Indian’ dances in the West, but by that time the spade- 
work had all been done by St. Denis. St. Denis preferred to 
eall her ‘Indian’ dances “East Indian”, to avoid their being con- 
fused with the dances of American Indians, but later labels such 
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as “Hindu Dance” and “Oriental Dance” also came to be used 
to designate Indian dance, or more correctly, for What passed 
as Indian dance in the West. The appellation “Oriental Dance”, 
in particular, gained much currency, and even today it is used in 
India, though not to the extent that it was a decade ago, to des- 
cribe a type of ‘Indian’ dance that cannot be put in any recognised 
category. 

Next to the contribution of Ruth St. Denis, the pioneering 
work of Anna Pavlova is also of importance as far as the revival 
of Indian dance is concerned. Pavlova made her first contact 
with Indian dance in 1909, when she played the title role in La 
Bayadere, which was produced at the Maryinsky Theatre in 
St. Petersburg. A few years afterwards, toying with the idea 
of producing a ballet on an Oriental theme, she attempted Ajanta 
Frescoes, composing this with the help of prints of Ajanta paint- 
ings, but this at best remained a naive and insignificant piece of 
work. In 1922 Pavlova visited India, but was utterly disappointed 
as she could not find any trace of the dances of this country 
of which she had heard so much. However, she carried first-hand 
impressions of the country and the people with her and, after her 
return to England the following year, she presented two short 
‘Indian’ ballets, A Hindu Wedding and Krishna and Radha. 
Actually these two ballets were part of a larger production called 
Oriental Impressions which included three Japanese dances as 
well, these having been picked up by Pavlova on her visit to 
Japan. The music for the ‘Indian’ ballets was composed by Como- 
lata Banerji and the choreography was handled by Uday Shankar, 
who was then a student of painting in London. Shankar at that 
time had very little knowledge of dance, but Pavlova saw in him 
the making of a great dancer and showed him the way to become 
one. Shankar’s initiation into the world of dance proved to be a 
step of great consequence, for in due course he became the torch- 
bearer of the Dance Revival movement in India. In 1928 Pavlova 
visited India again, and on this occasion she staged her Oriental 
Impressions in some parts of the country, seeing which, in the 
words of Pavlova’s husband Victor Dandre, “Indian critics were 
loud in their praises of the attempt we had made and said that it 
would be impossible to gauge the measure of gratitude which 
India owed to Pavlova.”. Pavlova’s second visit to India was help- 
ful in awakening interest in dance, and subsequently, largely as 
2 Pi of her personal influence, she persuaded two persons— 
Rukmini Devi Arundale ‘and Madame Menaka—to devote theme 
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selves wholly, like her, to the art of dance, and it is a matter of 
great gratification that both these persons amply justified “the 
confidence Pavlova reposed in them. 


Another artiste who has been of considerable influence in 
creating and spreading interest in Indian dance in the West, and 
particularly in the States, is La Meri. Born Russell Meriwether 
Hughes, La Meri began her career by dancing in vaudeville and 
night clubs but later she developed an overwhelming interest in 
the dance as a world art and this led her to study the dances of 
many countries and eventually to become the foremost champion 
of what came to be known as “Ethnologic Dance”. With the 
backing of Ruth St. Denis, in 1940 La Meri founded the School ° 
of Natya in New York, but three years later the name of this 
was changed to Ethnologic Dance Centre and since then this insti- 
tute has been providing instruction in the dances of India and 
of certain other countries. Before she opened her school, La 
Meri toured several parts of the world, studying native dances, 
and she visited India in 1936 and 1937 and took lessons in dance 
from Papanasam Vadivelu Pillai, Gowri Ammal and Ram Dutt 
Misra. And, even as Pavlova was responsible for putting Uday 
Shankar on the road to glory La Meri discovered Ram Gopal 
and introduced him to the world of dance. 


La Meri has several dance compositions to her credit, and 
quite a few of these are Indian. She has, of course, been per- 
forming items of Bharata Natya and Kathak which she learnt when 
she was in India, but her repertory embraces at least twenty-five 
other ‘Indian’ dance numbers. Some of her more popular ‘Indian’ 
dance items have titles such as Devi Marti, Drishyakava, Krishna- 
Gopala, Gauba’s Journey to Paradise, Rig Vedic Hymn, Chidam- 
baram Karanas, Gandharvas and Apsaras, and Episodes in the 
Life of Buddha. La Meri has also composed three ‘Indian’ ballets— 
Swan Lake, Scheherazade, and The Bach-Bharata Suite, all of 
which are of special significance for the purpose of this study. In 
these ballets she has, in her own words, attempted a “choreo- 
graphic fusing of East and West.” It is indeed a radical departure 
she has made in working out these ballets, for what she has done 
in effect is to take themes from Western ballet and music and to 
present them in an ‘Indian’ dance idiom. In Swan Lake she has 
translated the choreography of Marius Petipa into an ‘Indian’ 
idiom of her own making and also used Indian costumes and 
decor, but she has retained the original music of Tchaikovsky; in 
Scheherazade she has done more or less the same thing, using 
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the original musical score by Rimsky-Korsakov; while in the 
Bach-Bharata Suite she has gone another step forward, for she 
has taken five excerpts from the music of the great German 
composer Johann Sebastian Bach and tried to interpret the mood 
and pattern of each through the stylized movements and poses 
of the Bharata Natya dance. 


Ruth St. Denis, Anna Pavlova and La Meri, then, can be said 
to be the pioneers who played a leading part in the early stages 
of the resuscitation of Indian dance. Not only did they themselves 
compose and perform Indian dance but they also inspired others, 
in the West as well as in India, to take to the art. In the wake 
of their success a number of ‘Indian’ dancers were ‘born’ in the 
West, but only a few of them were able to make some manner of 
contribution, while the rest just bloomed briefly and faded unsung. 
Of the few whose work deserves mention, the name of Ragini 

- Devi stands foremost. She can be said to be the first among 
Western dancers to present traditional Indian dance in a passably 
authentic manner, and to her also goes the credit of being the 
first to come to India to expose herself to Indian dance in its 
native setting. _Ragini Devi has also the distinction of being the 
first to carry the Kathakali dance out of Kerala, and this she 
did in 1932 when she made Gopinath her dance partner and toured 
all over India. Ragini Devi, incidentally, is an American, her real 
name being Esther Sherman, and before she came to settle down 
in India, which she did around 1948, she was for several years 
running a school of “Hindu” dance in New York. Ragini Devi’s 
greatest contribution to Indian dance, it can perhaps be suggested, 
is her daughter, danseuse Indrani Rehman. 


There have been other ‘promoters’ of Indian dance in the 
West. As early as 1916 Roshanara, who had an English mother 
and a Hindu father, and Ratan Devi, an Englishwoman who was 
once married to Ananda Coomaraswamy, formed a team, with 
the former performing a manner of Nautch and the latter singing 
“Hindu”. songs, and they made quite a splash wherever they 
appeared in the States. Earlier still, there was one Loie Fuller, also 
in the States, who made a name for herself performing an ‘Indian’ 
Serpentine Dance, which she did with the aid of a long silk scarf 
received as a gift from a friend in India. Between the two World 
Wars there was for many years a woman in Paris, named Nyota’ 
Inyoka, who ‘specialized’ in producing ‘Indian’ ballets, More re- 
cently, there have been in America the Kraft Sisters, Evelyne and 
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Beatrice, who have popularized “Hindu Dance” in revues and night- 
club circuits and who have to their credit such choice morsels as 
The Bombay Lindy and Boogie-Woogie Temple Dance. Then there 
are dancers Sujata and Asoka, publicized in-the States as “former 
court performers fop Indian maharajahs”, who have made their 
signal contribution with numbers like Alpana Puja, Temple 
Bronzes, Rajput Legend and Agni. Puja. 


The detractors and dilettanti apart, the West can take justi- 
fiable pride in having produced, especially during the last two 
decades or so, several dancers who have made an honest and inti- 
mate study of Indian dance and endeavoured to perform and pre- 
sent it in its true spirit, to the extent that such a thing is possible 
considering the lay background of many of these dancers as well as 
of their prospective audiences. A good number of these dancers 
have come to India, to study the art at its source, and many were 
inspired to do so through seeing Indian dancers like Uday Shankar 
and Ram Gopal. And though the list of all who have come 
to India to learn Indian dance forms is fairly long, special mention 
must be made of Nala Najan, Gina Blau, Hadassah, Inez Metzl and 
Clifford Jones, all from the States, of Anne Brunner, from Switzer- 
land, Ruth Bergner and Louise Lightfoot, from Australia, and of 
Vera Bocharova, from Russia. Some of these dancers are now 
conducting classes in Indian dance in their countries, and by and 
large they can be said to have built up a sizable following. It is 
pertinent to mention in this context that in the States, in parti- 
cular, there has all along been a growing interest for learning 
Indian dance, evidence of which is the fact that apart from sundry 
private schools some American universities, too, now offer courses 
in Indian dance, and, besides, there is Ted Shawn’s famous “Univer- 
sity of the Dance” which has till now invited La Meri, Ram Gopal, 
Ananda Shivaraman, Nala Najan, Priya Gopal, Bhaskar Roy 
Chowdhry, Gina Blau, Rukmini Devi, A. Sarada and Indrani 
Rehman to teach Indian dance or to give lecture-demonstrations on 
various aspects of the art. Then, there are some ballet dancers, 
in America, Europe and Russia, who have latterly added to the 
popularity of Indian dance by composing Indian ballets or by 
taking part in such compositions. Some years ago, the Americar 
dancer Martha Graham, for instance, presented Three Gopi 
Maidens, and as recently as 1960 Alicia Markova partnered Ram 
Gopal in Radha-Krishna, a duet they staged in London. Not very 
long ago another ballet dancer, Ernest Berk, produced Sakuntala 
as a ballet in Indian style in London, and in early 1961 Moscow 
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saw the premiere of two Indian ballets, Nala Damayanti produced 
by ballet dancer Mikhail Berkut and Ramayana, offered by ethno- 
logist Natalia Gusseva. 


Indian dancers, for their part, have in recent years added 
immensely to the préstige and popularity of ‘Indian dance in the 
West. Ever since Uday Shankar first carried Indian dance outside 
India, in 1930, there has been a steady flow of Indian dancers to 
the West, and this in recent years has gained considerable momen- 
tum. Of course, even before this Shankar danced in many parts 
of Europe, after he left the Pavlova Company, but this was mostly 
in reveues and cabarets. The dance was in a ‘makeshift’ Indian 
style evolved by Shankar, the music was ‘Hindu’ but was played 
on Western instruments, and the performances on the whole 
brought little dignity either to Shankar or to the art. It is only 
in 1930 that Indian dance with Indian costumes and Indian music 
played on Indian instruments was for the first time carried out- 
side India, and this was done by Shankar. The dancers in Shan- 
kar’s company were Indian, but Shankar’s principal partner was 
a French girl, Simkie, who had been trained by Shankar himself 
and who later contributed a great deal to the success of Shankar, 
in India as well as in the West. For nearly eight years Shankar 
toured Europe and America, and wherever he went he won loud 
acclaim, for himself as well as for the art he represented. He 
returned to India in 1938, and two years later he founded the 
India Culture Centre, at Almora. It is worth mentioning in this 
context that Shankar all along had the backing of friends in 
Europe and America, and this certainly went a long way to help 
him achieve what he did. Alice Boner, for instance, financed his 
European tours, and the Centre at Almora was established with 
funds received from Mrs. and Mr. Leonard Elmhirst of Dartington 
Hall, England, and from Miss Beatrice Straight of New York. 
Thus, in a way it can be said that the Revival of Indian dance, 
which began with Shankar, was able to secure a firm foothold in 


India largely as a result of the help and patronage Shankar received 
from the West. 


Shankar’s visit to Europe was followed by that of Menaka. 
Menaka started her professional dance career in India as early 
as 1926, but it was ten years later that she went with a party 
of dancers to Europe, where she toured for nearly two years 
and gave over 700 performances. In 1936 Menaka and her Indian 
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the least, overnight raised the pfestige of Indian dance in the 
West as well as in India. Menaka was followed, in 1938, by Ram 
Gopal, and later others like Nataraj Vashi, Mrinalini Sarabhai, 
Ananda Shivaraman, Rukmini Devi, Hema Kesarcodi, Shirin 
Vajifdar and Krishna Kutty, too, went to -the West and offered 
what they could of,Indian dance. More recently, that is, during 
the last decade or so, scores of Indian dancers have gone to the 
West, and today it can rightly be said that there is hardly a dancer 
in India who matters, who has not performed in the West. During 
the same period dancers from the West, too, have come to India 
in large numbers, and this has resulted in a healthy exchange of 
views and ideals. Today, Indian dance is receiving much en- 
couragement in the West, and this has prompted a few Indian 
dancers to more or less settle down in the West. Ram Gopal, 
for instance, has been in London for over ten years now, and 
during this time he has contributed much towards a proper under- 
standing and appreciation of Indian dance. For many years 
Nataraj Vashi made his home in the States, teaching Indian dance, 
and today Bhaskar Roy Chowdhry and Ananda Shivaraman are 
doing the same thing. It also deserves to be mentioned here that 
today the West is generally well-informed on the technicalities 
of Indian dance, and this is amply evident from the surprisingly 
analytical reviews of Indian dance performances which often appear 
in Western papers and periodicals. 


Another manner in which Western interest in Indian dance 
has manifested itself is by the bringing out of books on the subject. 
The earliest books on Indian dance, in English, are The Mirror of 
Gesture by Ananda Coomaraswamy and Duggirala Gopalakrish- 
nayya (1917), The Dance of Shiva by Ananda Coomaraswamy 
(1918) and Nrittāñjali by Sri Ragini (1928), and all of these were 
published in the West. Next came The Song of Praise to the 
Dancing Shiva by Ernest Wood (1931), published in Madras, and 
this has been followed by about twenty other books and mono- 
graphs on Indian dance, quite a few of which are by Western 
authorities, including La Meri, Kay Ambrose, Beryl de Zoete 
and Faubion Bowers. Indian dance has also found its way into 
‘Western films, and while some of these have offered only paro- 
dies of the art, a few, such as The River, starring Bharata Natya 
danseuse Radha Sriram, and Elephant Walk, with Ram Gopal, 
have presented true and good examples .of Indian dance. In 
recent years, Indian dancers have also appeared on television 
programmes, especially in England and: the United States, 
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Now, for the impact of the West on Indian dance. It has 
already best explained how Western interest in Indian dance first 
actuated and then stimulated the revival of this art. It now 
remains to be seen in what other ways the West has influenced 
Indian dance. 


The tradition of elassical dance in the West exists in the form 
of ballet, and it is in providing this as a model to copy that the 
West can be said to have made its greatest contribution to Indian 
dance. In ballet there is choreography, there is a definite story 
or theme, there is decor, and there is music, but the music is 
purely orchestral and no songs are used. It is to be appreciated, 
therefore, that though dances and dance-dramas and operas of 
sorts have existed in India since long, there is no tradition of ballet, 
as known to the West, in this country. 


Ballet was introduced to India by Uday Shankar, and he, 
for his part, became acquainted with the technicalities of this art 
through his association with Anna Pavlova and his consequent 
and somewhat prolonged stay in Europe. Shankar’s early ballets— 
examples of which are Tandava Nrittya, Shiva-Paérvati Nrittya 
Dwandva and Laika Dahana—were fairly simple, and while they 
were largely in Shankar’s own style of dance they also included 
elements of Western ballet, of Indian classical dances like Katha- 
kali and Manipuri, of Indian folk dances such as those of Bengal 
and Uttar Pradesh—regions with which Shankar was particularly 
familiar, and of the dances of certain South-East Asian countries. 
The importance of these compositions lies in the fact that they 
represent the first attempts in India to produce ballets on the 
Western pattern, in which equal importance is given to the choreo- 
graphy, the story, the decor, and the orchestration. Later, when 
‘he was in Dartington Hall, England, Shankar came under the influ- 
ence of the German dancer Kurt Jooss, who is a disciple of Rudolf 
van Laban and an upholder of the “free dance” movement, and 
this led Shankar to produce expressionist ballets like Rhythm of 
Life and Labour and Machinery. Some years afterwards Shankar 
took Te to forward, when he used the South-East Asian 
technique o ow plays - Rä 
ma Boe. plays and composed two ballets: Räm Leela 
eae ee the cue from Shankar, a number of other dancers in 
began to produce ballets in Indian style. One of the first 
to do so was Menaka who, 


She le in 1936, produced three ballets, Krishna 
eela, Deva Vijaya and Menaka Lāsyam, but these, it should þe 
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pointed out, were not composed ih the “free” or “creative” style 
of Shankar, but in the Kathak technique. Then, in 1941, Sadhona 
Bose created Bhookh—a ballet on the Bengal Famine, which broke 
fresh ground by tackling a contemporary theme and thus initiated 
a new trend in ballet composition. In the same year Ram Gopal 
produced his first ballet, Dha@rini, and, incidentally, though Ram 
Gopal is a good and talented dancer he has not been able to make 
much headway in ballet work. In 1944, Zohra and her husband 
Kameshwar Segal produced The Reptile, a ballet on the Divide- 
and-Rule policy of the British. About the same time, as an out- 
come of the 1942 national upsurge, a number of important theatre 
organizations—such as Indian People’s Theatre Association, 
Indian National Theatre, and Indian Renaissance Artists—came 
into existence, and among them they produced several outstand- 
ing ballets, including The Spirit of India, India Immortal, The Dis- 
covery of India and Rhythm of Culture. A little later Shanti 
Bardhan, a very gifted choreographer who is now no more, creat- 
. ed Raméyana—a ballet in which human beings act and behave like 
puppets, somewhat after the style of Michel Fokine’s ballet 
Petrouchka, first produced in 1911, and this has recently been fol- 
lowed by Panchatantra, another ballet in the same technique. 


All the ballets listed above, except those of Menaka, were 
composed in the style evolved by Shankar, or in some derivative 
of it. The choreography in all these creations was original, and 
there was no dependence on any of India’s traditional dance forms. 
However, while all these compositions carried the essential ingre- 
dients of ballet—choreography, theme, decor and music, some of 
them used songs as well—songs which were sung by the dancers 
themselves. 'This means that they were not all ballets in the 
strict Western sense, but that some were what for want of a 
better appellation can be called “operatic ballets”. Attempts were 
also made, at the same time, to compose ballets, or more correctly, 
“operatic ballets” based on Indian classical dance techniques. The 
first to do so, as has already been pointed out, was Menaka, and 
Some of the others whose work in this direction has been parti- 
cularly rewarding are Rukmini Devi, Mrinalini Sarabhai, Bipin 
Sinha, Nayana Jhaveri and Birju Maharj. Another contemporary 
dancer whose contribution deserves notice is Gopinath. A master 
of Kathakali, he has produced a number of ballets in this tech- 
nique, but introduced an innovation by eliminating the cumber- 
Some costume and make-up associated with this dance. Mention 
must also be made of Rabindranath Tagore who presented many 
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Fd ta SHE ” 
is plays as “dance-dramas”, using his ‘Santiniketan style of 
a t which has its roots in the Maņipuri tradition but 
which, nevertheless, maintains an identity of its own. 


There are other ways, too, in which Indian dance has been 
influenced by the West. The manner of presenting this art, for 
instance, has received a fresh approach. Audiences no longer 
sit on the ground, for example, nor does a performance last a 
whole night through. Items and sequences of traditional dance 
have been redacted, to bring them more in tempo with the times, 
and due importance is now given to such matters as the effective 
placing of dancers on the stage, the maintenance of balance and 
harmony in group compositions, the meticulous synchronization of 
step and movement in numbers requiring more than one dancer, 
and the methodical use of lights and sets to create effects. The 
first dancer to introduce these and other like “reforms” in the 
matter of staging Indian dance was Uday Shankar, and he, of 
course, acquired all his skill from the West, Shankar’s own words, 
written in connection with his work and tours abroad, are signi- 
ficant: “I learnt discipline, team-work, composition, punctuality, 
co-operation, stagecraft, observation, sense of balance and propor- 
tion, sense of duty, responsibility, diligence and above all show- 
manship”, 

The West has also helped the secularization, if one may use 
that word, of Indian dance. It is known that all forms of stylized 
dance in India had their birth in the temple and were intended 
to serve religion, and it is therefore understandable that the 
themes of these dances are almost wholly taken from Hindu 
mythology. Today, however, it is common to find dances based 
on sociological or topical or other related themes, and this is the 
outcome of a vogue borrowed from the West. Then, the emphasis 
in Indian dance has progressively shifted from the art to the artiste, 
which again is due to the influence of the West. And for the 
Same reason the intense emotionalism of Indian dance has to some 
extent been replaced by intellectual fidelity, the essential subjec- 
tive nature of the art tempered with Western objectivism. 


The impact of the West on Indian dance has manifested itself 
in yet another way: by prompting the use of Western themes in 
Indian dance. It is on-record, for instance, that early in the cen- 
tury a set of nautch-girls, invited to entertain a British bigwig,, 
danced to the strain of God save the King—but such examples can 
be ignored. Important,’ however, are instances like the one of 
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Mary Magdalene, which was recently produced as a full-fledged 
play in the Kathakali technique, or of Matsya Kanyi, a ballet by 
Mrinalini Sarabhai which has been described as “the first cousin 
to Swan Lake”, the famous Russian ballet choreographed by 
Marius Petipa. And then there is, most important of all, a form 
of dance-drama known as Chavittundtakam. Though very few 
are aware of the existence of this art, Chavittunatakam has been 
in existence for at least 200 years and it is performed exclusively 
by the Syrian Christians of Kerala, mostly at the time of Easter 
and Christmas. The themes of Chavittunatakam are wholly bor- 
rowed from the West, and they mostly pertain to biblical and histo- 
rical characters such as Charlemagne, Catherine, and St. David, 
or to outstanding historical events, like the Crusade Wars. The 
technique of Chavittunaitakam seems to have stemmed from the 
Kathakali and other socio-religious and martial dances of Kerala, 
the language of the plays is a mixture of Malayalam, Tamil and 
Sanskrit, and the make-up and costume of the characters make them 
look like medieval European kings and knights. Verily, Chavit- 
tundtakam is an art which in its form and content represents a 
remarkable fusion of Indian dance and Western tradition. 


It is a far cry from Petrouchka to Panchatantra, but in this 
ample gamut is embraced a whole phase of the history of dance— 
that of Western interest in, and its impact on, Indian dance. Indi- 
viduals, traditions, ideals—all have played their part in the making 
of this history, and if the past is any index of what can be achieved 
one can be sure that the future has much more in store. 


AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION OF INDIAN ART 


By 


Pror. Dr. J. E. van LOHUIZEN-DE Leeuw 


Professor of South and South-East Asian Archaeology 
University of Amsterdam 


(Page 135 of the Bulletin, 1960, Part I carries a brief notice 
of the Indian Art Exhibition held at Essen (West Germany) in 
1959. On account of the great interest Europe evinced in the ex- 
hibits they travelled to Ziirich, Paris, Vienna and Rome before 
coming back to India. Prof. Dr. J. E, van Lohuizen de Leeuw who 
holds the Chair of South and South-East Asian Archaeology at the 
University of Amsterdam saw these exhibitions at three places. 
We are grateful to her for her impressions of the Exhibition on the 
uniqueness of which she observes “It is quite likely that a similar 
exhibition of Indian art will not return to Europe in our lifetime” 
—Ed.). 


On May 14th, 1959 an exhibition of Indian art was opened at 
Essen, West Germany, in “Villa Hiigel”, the palatial mansion of 
the Krupp family which now serves as a museum and a cultural 
centre. Some of the most important sculptures on view, such as 
the fragment of the Bharhut tailing from the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, had been in Europe during the exhibition of Indian art 
held in London in 1947-48, but the greater part of the 865 exhibits 
now lent by the Indian Government from 30 museums had never 
before left the country. 


As in the London exhibition with its 1300 objects, one really 
needed several days to see all the treasures brought to “Villa 
Hügel”. The museum authorities had taken immense trouble to 
display the objects at their best. Many rooms had been redeco- 
rated OF even re-panelled, and everywhere special lighting had 
been installed. A new pedestal had been made for each object, 
a tremendous task in view of the large number of extremely heavy 
sculptures in stone. Although “Villa Hügel” was never planned 
as a museum building, the special care bestowed on the outward 
appearance of the exhibition made one forget that the building 
was originally meant as a private residence, In the introduction 
to the elaborate catalogue Prof. Dr. Car] Hundhauser, one of the 
directors of the firm of Krupp, informs us of the great amount of 
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labour (and money!) involved in the selection, transport, insua 
‘rance and display of this large collection. Many Indian Museums 
had sent their most valuable possessions and we must be grateful 
for this generosity and the initiative taken by “Villa Hügel’; for 
it is quite likely that a similar exhibition of Indian art will not 
return to Europe in our lifetime. 


Fram Essen the exhibition went to Ziirich where it was open- 
ed on 21 November 1959 and remained till the beginning of March. 
Essen and Ziirich had been envisaged from the very beginning, 
but meanwhile the various important European art centres, having 
realized the magnificence of the exhibition were clamouring to 
have it in their turn. So from Ziirich the collection went on to 
Paris where it was on view during the months of April, May and 
June in the Petit Palais; Vienna had it from 15 July till the begin» 
ning of October and in Rome it was shown during December 1960 
and January 1961. After two years of absence this beautiful selec; 
tion of Indian art objects has now returned to its homeland. 

All five museums produced fine catalogues with 66 (Rome and 
Paris) up to 87 (Essen) photographic illustrations and 4 or even 6 
(Essen) coloured reproductions. Whereas the catalogues of Essen, 
Zürich and Vienna were bilingual, using English in addition to 
German, those of Paris and Rome were in French and Italian 
respectively. 

In most countries objects from local public and private col- 
lections were added to the show, sometimes up to a number of 
200 items (Switzerland). Several fakes, among others a few 
bronzes which were shown in Essen, were taken out of the exhi- 
bition in Zürich but turned up again in the other towns. In com- 
parison with the London exhibition of 1947-48 there were almost 
the same amount of sculptures and even slightly more objects 
representing the minor arts such as textiles, folk art and handi- 
craft; painting and drawing were unfortunately less well repre- 
sented, both in quality and in quantity (144 as against 615 paint- 
ings in London). However, this point can easily be remedied by 
a future exhibition on Indian painting which will certainly net, 
involve the organizers in the same amount of trouble as an exhi- 
bition including a large number of sculptures as the one under 
discussion. Moreover, the public in Europe can study Indian 
painting in several museums, some of which possess quite consi- 
derable collections of this branch of Indian art. 


Whereas “Villa Hügel” in Essen was originally a private resi-: 
dence, the Petit Palais is an exhibition hall and so it was easier 
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for the French to show the collection to full advantage by giving 
the larger sculptures all the space they needed. Yet, the Petit 
Palais is an old-fashioned building whereas the Kunsthaus in 
Zürich is a modern museum with all necessary facilities such as 
walls which can be set up anywhere. It is therefore almost inevi- 
table that the display at Zürich turned out to be the most aesthetic 
and the most impressive of the three exhibitions which I was 
fortunate enough to visit. 


_ A large number of huge photographs depicting ancient Indian 
shrines and monuments accompanied the show. They were made 
with great skill and artistic feeling by Madame Odette Viennot 
and served as an excellent introduction to Indian architecture of 
which, for obvious reasons, the exhibition could show only a few 
fragments. Through these photographs the visitor could visualize 
the former position of many sculptures on view and at the same 
time they brought home to him the close. connection between 
ancient Indian architecture and sculpture. 


On the whole the objects were arranged:in chronological order 
so that the exhibition was a reflection of the history of. Indian 
art. There were sculptures from all the important schools of art, 
and even those which are less well known, such as the mediaeval 
art of KaSmir, were represented by a few outstanding pieces. At 
the same time the exhibition reflected such developments of the 
various Indian religions and sects as the growing importance of 
female deities (Saktism) and the increasing influence of ritual and 
magic (tantrism), 


The 1947-48 exhibition of Indian art in London did not receive 
the public attention which it so fully deserved, in contrast to the 
preceeding exhibitions of Chinese and Persian art. In the twelve 
intervening years the appreciation of Indian art has gained con- 


siderable ground judging by the great interest which the present 
exhibition was able to arouse. 


Indian art is not easily understood by the average European 
who usually lacks the necessary knowledge of Indian mythology, 
religion, iconography and symbolism, such as the meaning. of 
certain attributes, attitudes and mudras.- But he who takes the 
trouble to learn the difficult symbolical language which these 
sculptures and paintings speak, will enjoy them far beyond: thé 
purely aesthetic limits, for, as the ancient Indian texts say, he will 
reap the fruit of darsanaphalam—the joy of spiritual vision, 


SECTION Il: REPORTS OF SEMINARS. 


The Institute of Traditional Cultures conducted two seminars 
one on the Impact of the West on Indian Philosophic Thought and 
Religion on 18-4-1961 and the other on Contemporary Writing in 
Malayalam on 26-7-1961 in Room No. 18 of the University Build- 
= The following is an account of the proceedings of each of 

em: 


IMPACT OF THE WEST ON INDIAN PHILOSOPHIC 
THOUGHT AND RELIGION 


Directors 
Prof, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri.. 
Leader : 
Dr. P. K. Sundaram, M.A.Ph.D., Lecturer, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Madras, l 
Participants: 
Dr, T. M. P. Mahadevan, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Madras. 
Dr. v. A. Devasenapathy, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Philosophy, 
University of Madras. 
Prof., M. Mariappa Bhatt, M.A., Professor of Kannada, 
University of Madras. 
Dr, Robert Klein, Exhibits and Audio Visual Officer, U.S.LS., 
Madras. 
Dr. C. Kunjunni Raja, M.A. PhD, Reader in Sanskrit, 
University of Madras. 
Mr. M. S. Gopalakrishnan, M.A., M.Litt., Lecturer in Anthro- 
pology, University of Madras. 
Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A., B.L.,, Retired 
Judge, Madras. 
Mr. D. D. Kapoor, Regional Representative,. Indian Council. 
for Cultural Relations, Madras. 
Mr. S. Ramaswami, M.A., Professor of English, Presidency 
College, Madras. 
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Mr. P. N. Ramaswami, LG'S. (Retd) Judge of the High Court, 
Madras. i l 

Mr. P. N. Appuswami, B.A., B.L., Advocate, Madras. _ 

Sri A. Shanker Khedilaya, M.A„ Lecturer in Kannada, 
University of Madras. 

Sri K. R. Sundararajan, M.A., Research-Student, Department 
of Philosophy, University of Madras. 

Sri C. V. Nadanasabapathy, M.A., Research Student, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of Madras. 

Sri N. Satyanarayana, M.A., Research Student, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Madras. 

The following paper by Dr. P. K. Sundaram was circulated in 

advance to the invitees: 


Impact of the West on Indian Philosophie Thought and Religion 


I 


Father Heras writes: “India has not changed much in the 
course of the ages. Invasions have taken place, wars have been 
waged in her vast plains, new nations and races have conquered 
the land, and ruled over it, foreign civilizations have brought new 
notions and new ideals; but everybody and everything has been 
remodelled and reshaped and recast by the influence of the Indian 
nation and its ancient civilization. The ancient civilizations of 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria have been blotted out’from the 
map of the world. But that of India, the first lights of which 
have been discovered in modern times along the banks of the 
Indus is still alive.” (Studies in Proto-Indo-Mediterranean 
Culture (1953), p. xi). 


A contrasting statement by Alberuni on India may be of 
some interest to us. He says of Indians: “They are haughty, 
foolish, vain, stolid, and self-conceited. According to their beliefs, 
there is no country on earth but theirs, no other race of men but 
theirs, and no created beings besides them that have any know- 
ledge of science whatever. Their haughtiness is such that if you 
tell them of any science or scholar in Khurasan or Persia they 
think you to be both an ignoramus and a liar. If they travelled 
and mixed with other nations, they. would soon change their mind, 
for their ancestors were not so narrowminded.” (Edward 
S. Sachau: Alberuyi’s India, pp. 22-23). 


Contact with peoples and cultures other than one’s own cer- 
tainly tends to correct ‘the imbalance and onesided cocksureness 
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of self-virtue and racial arrogarge. When'a culture becomes a 
closed preserve, a rigid and proud|structure, it becomes civilization, 
as Oswald Spengler said. As anywhere else, here too, pride goes 
before a fall. Very great civilizations like the Roman and the 
Babylonian have perished under their own weight. If a culture 
is to be alive, it should be capable of both giving and taking. 
As life is profoundly rich and complex, no single culture can claim 
to possess the master key to every mystery. Thus it is that India 
is alive as a culture; it had something to give to others; and it had 
enough life in it to learn from others and to understand them. 
So the impact of West on India has also been at the same time 
the impact of Indian culture on the West. We shall eventually see 
that in this light India has been impressed by the social energy and 
the scientific attitude of the West, by its amazing technology, its 
spirit of free inquiry by which it outgrew its own monstrous 
superstitions and bigotry of the early ages, its institutions of gov- 
ernment and social organization, its history and literature, and 
above all its spirit of enterprise and adventure. India had its 
own glorious days when it had the great virtues of creativity of 
thought, adventure and enterprise, its positive sciences and social 
organization. At some time in its history, it lapsed into self-com- 
posed lassitude, tended to rest on its oars in complacency. It 
forgot its own identity, only half-awake to its inheritance and 
possibilities of growth. Yet its culture was not dead altogether. 
Into its soil came Christianity, Islam and Zoroastrianism, and 
settled down and made it their home. Though affected by these 
religions, Hindu culture held its own. 


Let us briefly see how Zoroastrianism and Islam came into 
India’s history, though our main concern is the influence of the 


modern West beginning roughly from 1800 A.D. 
u 


The followers of Zoroastrianism when they were persecuted 
by the followers of Islam took shelter in India in about 716 A.D. 
They were offered the rights of residence and settlement by the 
Hindu rulers! In Sanjan where the Parsis landed they had their 
own fire temple built through the generosity of the Hindu ruler. 
As Zoroastrianism was not a proselytizing religion, it did not come 


into clash with the religious beliefs in: India. 


L Bee Karaka: History of the Paris (1884), Vol. I, p. xv, 
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The case was different with Islam. The-first Musim settle- 
ment in South India was towards the close of the seventh cen- 
tury A.D, These were Arab merchants. At about the same time 
came the Arab conquest of Sind during the time of Khalif Walid 
in 712 A.D. The Arabs were granted freedon: to practise. their 
own religion by having mosques and prayers. The Arabs were’ 
impressed by what they saw in India. The Ummayid Khalifs 
encouraged the study of Indian literature, and the knowledge thus 
gained was improved under the Abbasid Khalifs. Scholars were 
invited to Baghdad and in 773 A.D., a copy of Siddhénta a work 
on Astronomy and Mathematics, was presented to the then ruler. 
Great works on Mathematics and Medicine, Literature and Ethics 
were taken by these scholars, when they were invited to take high 
offices in Baghdad. 


Later India was invaded in the north by Mahmud of Ghazni 
and still later by Mohammad Ghori. This Muslim conquest and 
rule remained till the time of Aurangzeb towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. 


Dr. Tarachand writes: “It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the extent of Muslim influence over Indian life in all departments. 
But nowhere is it shown so vividly and so picturesquely as in 
customs, in intimate details of domestic life, in music, in the 
fashions of dress, in the ways of cooking, in the ceremonial 
marriage, in the celebrations of fairs and festivals and in the 
country institutions and etiquette of Marathis, Rajput and Sikh 
princes”, (Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, p. 223).. 


Under Akbar, the cultural synthesis reached the acme. The 
Hindu nobles adopted the dress-and some of the customs of the 
Muslims. Feasts and festivals were got up on the Persian model. 
“Rare fruits, mysterious decoctions, refinements of the culinary art 
to suit jaded palates, which the cosmopolitan society of Persia 
due to contact with Rome, China and Egypt had evolved, found 
their way into India and soon gained popularity with the richer. 
classes among Hindus and Muslims alike. Even to-day the food 
that the great Rajput and other Hindu princes serve at the tables 
is predominantly Moghal in its preparations and famous dishes 
are known after the emperors Shah Jehani Pilaw, Jehangiri Kabab 
ete.” (See K, M. Panikkar: „Survey of Indian History, p. 210), 
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From,Guru Nanak’s rebuke fo the Hindus one can guess the 
extent of the inroad of Islamic religion: ~ 


You perform Hindu worship in private, 


Yet oh, my brothers, you read the books of Mohammadans 
And adopt thtir manners. 


While Mir Jaffar on his deathbed took a few drops of. water 
poured in libation over the idol of Kirtesvari near Murshidabad, 
Daulat Rao Sindhia and his officers joined Muharram processions 
in green dress like Muhammadans (See Majumdar: An Advanced 
History of India, p. 569). Muhammadans came to celebrate the 
Shabe-barat festival all over the country, a festival resembling 
the Sivaratri of the Hindus. ' 

When Islam spread in the country, the Bhakti or theistic 
movements hecame more prominent in the doctrines of Ramananda 
and Kabir, Ramdas and Dadi, Tukärām and Tulsidas, Nanak and 
Caitanya, Jehangir said of the Hindu anchorite Jadrip that he 
had thoroughly mastered the science of the Vedanta, which is 
the science of Sufism. (Beveridge, Memoirs of Jehangir: E. T. 
Vol. I, p. 356). 


The rigid monotheism’ and perfect equality among the believ- 
ers of Islam’ greatly impressed the Hindu heart and marked: the 
Bhakti movement as one of its characteristics. Of the disciples of 
Ramanand who founded different schools, Kabir was a Muham- 
madan weaver, Dadi was a cotton-cleaner, and Rohidas was a 
leather-worker, 


IV 
Contact with the West 


-1.- Portuguese: - When: in 1498 Vasco Da Gama’s: three little 
ships cast anchor off Calicut, India’s contact with the modern 
European civilization commenced. It is related that when the 
Portuguese landed at Calicut, one of them was asked-what they 
had come for, and replied: “We have come to seek Christians 
and spices”. 


The Governor of Goa said in 1545 that they came to India with 
a crucifix in one hand and sword in the other and the spirit of 
their rule was perhaps symbolized by a figure sculptured on the 
viceroy’s arch-at Goa: that of a saint whose foot is on the neck 
of a prostrated Indian and whose hand- holds a drawn sword point- 
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ing towards India. The Portugupse brought with them the Roman 
Catholic form of Christianity. 


2, The Dutch and the French: So far as religion was con- 
cerned, the Dutch and the Freneh had very little influence on 
the Hindus. True, they had a staff of predicants but their respon- 
sibility lay more in converting the Roman Catholic into Protestants. 


More than the merchants and the soldiers, it was the Christian 
Missions which had a more intimate contact with the masses that 
had a profounder influence on Hindu religion. 

Three great Christian Missions (1) The Portuguese in the 
16th century, (2) The Madura Mission in the 17th and (8) The 
Danish in the 18th were able to do much work in this direction. 


Francis Xavier exerted great influence with his ascetic habits 
and self-abnegation which were so congenial to the Indian mind, 
Jesuit missionaries followed Francis Xavier and adapted them- 
selves so well to the Indian conditions that they were becoming 
Indian in all secular matters, dress, food ete. They went to Bengal 
and to the court of Akbar and Jehangir during whose reign, a 
college and a Church were established at Agra, and two of the 
princes are said to have adopted Christianity. Jesuits were dis- 
tinguished for their pioneer educational work. Schools were set 
up in towns and villages. Industrial training in arts and crafts 
along with instruction in the tenets of the Christian faith was 
imparted. 


Madura Mission was founded in 1606 by Robert de Nobili who 
had deep knowledge of Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu. Beschi the 
great scholar in Tamil joined the Madura Mission in 1700 and 
produced outstanding works in Tamil. 


Of Members of the Danish Mission Ziegenbalg needs mention. 
He completed a Tamil Grammar and translated the Bible into 
Tamil. Thomas Stephens went to Goa, studied the Konkani 
language, published a grammar for the Konkani language, wrote 
the Christian Purana in Konkani which became a classic in that 
language. 

Great Mission personalities Carey,. Duff, and Wilson carried 
on the educational activity. Bishop’s college near Calcutta, the 
Church Assembly College, Calcutta, Wilson College, Bombay and 
the S. P. G. College at Trichinopoly were started at about this 


period, between 1790 and 1840, Of course, education had the 
ulterior motive of conversion, 
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In 1854 with the government Aipport and’ official sanction by 
what is known as Sir Charles Wood’s dispatch, primary education 
for all outcastes and education for women were included in the 
‘programme of mission activities, 


The disastrous famines between 1870-80 -in India brought the 
philanthropic and social side of Christianity much to the fore. 
This emphasis on the corporate aspect in Christianity, the fact 
of the individual’s welfare being tied up with the welfare of his 
neighbour and of society as a whole, was to exert a great influence 
on the Indian mind. This social aspect of Christianity was to 
express itself even in the religious reform movements. The spread 
of education among the depressed classes of India steeped in super- 
stition and slough of despondency for numberless centuries was a 
phenomenon that had its far-reaching effect and that resulted final- 
ly by the logic of events in the abolition of untouchability and the 
emergence of the privileged position accorded to the backward 
classes of people. 


Period of Hindu Renaissance — Beginning from 1800 A.D. 


The impact of West resulted in a sort of self-examination 
among the intelligentsia of Hindu society, seriously undertaken 
partly to weed out the obnoxious outdated customs from Hinduism 
and restore its purified original form; a form consistent with the 
modern ‘knowledge imparted in schools and colleges in history, 
geography, literature and science, with the broadened outlook of 
men and women, and the understanding of the comparative merits 
of the world religions like Islam, Christianity and Hinduism. A 
whole new generation was slowly but surely emerging in India for 
whom the old values were rather too much encumbering the mind. 
Many taboos that were sacrosanct through usage were in the light 
of science and comparative religion realized to be manmade after 
all, accidental excrescences of particular historical traditions. 
There now grew a body of empirically ascertained knowledge on 
the configuration of the earth, the rise and fall of nations and the 
fixed laws of nature. Certain spurious practices observed in the 
name of religion were found to be ill-founded, and mere supersti- 
tion. Consequently, the practices of suttee, widowhood, child 
marriage, untouchability, purdah and Devadasi systems were exa- 
mined and were found not to be vitally connected with genuine 
religion, The time had come now to revert to the roots of Hindu 
religion. That religion was not a fixed revelation, but a living pro- 
cess, a way of living rather than a label inherited by birth, that 
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true religion lay not in its formal expressions but in its, spirit, were 
lessons that Hinduism had to remember at this juncture in its his- 
tory. 

A spirited wave of enlightened defence of Hindu religion went 
through the country and Raja Rammohan Roy, Debendranath 
Tagore, Dayananda Saraswati, Justice Ranade, Annie Besant, Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Swami Vivekananda, Aurobindo, 
Rabindranath Tagore and Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, the cream of 
Indian culture as these high-souled men were, took up the chal- 
lenge and by their inspired thought and action sifted the essential 
and the unessential in Hinduism and asserted the eternal verities 
of religion. 


Raja Rammohan Roy embodied in the Trust Deed of the 
Brahmo-Samaj that “no graven image, statue, or sculpture, carv- 
ing, painting, picture, portrait or the likeness of anything shall be 
admitted within the said building,” which sounds almost Islamic 
in its extreme puritanism. But he added the caution not to revile 
any idol that may be the object of worship for anyone. A disap- 
proval of idolatry (though Raja Rammohan Roy was not sure whe- 
ther idols were so totally worthless in worship), and a rational ap- 
proach to scripture and a disownment of caste-system characteriz- 
ed Raja Rammohan Roy’s reforming programme along with the 
unity of all religions and unity of God. He discouraged the weary 


round of rites and purificatory ceremonies which sometimes ham- 
pered the soul. l 


Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, following Rammohan Roy as 
the leader of Brahmo Samaj, said first that nectar from Paradise 
streamed down upon him when he learnt the meaning of the first 
mantra of the ISd-visya upanisad, but later confessed that the upa~ 
nisad, could not meet all his needs, could not fill his heart. In the 
place of the Veda, he substitutes intuition. The pure unsophisti- 
tated heart was the seat of Brahmoism2 


This break with the tradition was a great mistake on the part 
of Brahmo-Samaj since Vedic revelation too was the embodiment 
of spiritual experience. 


Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan in his Philosophy of Brahmoism 
(1943) wrote: The break with the Vedic authority “had also creat- 


2. Cp. J. Krishnamurthy at present times who is considered an anti- 
traditionalist in that he subscribes to no particular system or school of 
thought, insists on the individua] experience, 
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ed an unnecessary gulf between the old and the new society lead- 
ing many Brahmos to call themselv non-Hindus, and cease from 
taking a just pride in the glorious literary and spiritual achieve- 
ments of the Hindu race.” One is bound here and now to compare 
the views of Swami Vivekananda on this matter of tradition, Swami 
said in one of his letters: “Now if it is possible to build a consistent 
religion on the samhitas”, (he had in his mind Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati) “it is thousand times more sure that a very consistent 
and harmonious faith can be based upon the upanisads, and more- 
over, here one has not to go against the already received national 
opinion. Here all the Acaryas of the past would side with you 
and you have a vast scope for progress.” 


This accounts for the permanent success of Swami Viveka- 
nanda and tailure ot the brahmo Samaj. Keshab Chandra Sen 
went one better than the Maharshi in his retorming zeal and did 
not care to conceal his inclinations towards Chrishanity. The 
Maharshi was a httle alarmed at this logical development of his 
eclecticism and so Keshab broke with the Adi Brahmo Samaj and 
founded the Brahmo Samaj of India. Though Keshab hailed 
Jesus Christ as the prince of Prophets and held up the Cross as 
a holy symbol of seli-denial and sacrifice, he did not accept Christ 
as the incarnate Son of God. He protested vehemently against 
idolatry in any form whether it is of gods or of Jesus. He accept- 
ed God alone as the head of his Samaj. The Slokasatigraha used 
for the services in the Samaj contained passages from the serip- 
tures of all religions to ensure the universality of Modern Hindu 
Theism. Bhajans on the Caitanya model were conducted. Even 
street-singing was adopted as a means to instil bhakti. 


When Keshab returned from England in 1870, he was full of 
western ideas and so started schools and societies for education, 
temperance reform, the Albert Institute for social and literary 
intercourse among all classes of the community. 


During this time Keshab met Ramakrishna and imbibed .the 
ideas of renunciation and meditation and yoga and the mother- 


hood of God.3 


8. Keshab’s reforming career came to a sudden end when he lost 
the confidence of his followers over the question, of his daughter’s marriage 
to the Prince of Cooch-Behar both of whom were too under-aged for 
‘marriage according to the Marriage Act which Keshab was instrumental in 
Passing for the Brahmos. The marriage took place and that was the end 
of Keshab’s reforming career, f 
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Keshab’s last attempt of ~evival was the Church of the New 
Dispensation (The Nava Vidħān). The Old Testament has sung 
Jehova’s glory, the New Testament the praise of Jesus. But 
where is the scripture to sing the praise of the Holy Ghost? 
Keshab’s third dispensation did that. 


Keshab went to the extreme of hailing Christ as the fulfl- 
ment of Hinduism; “Behold! Christ cometh to us as an Asiatic in 
race, as a Hindu in faith, as a kinsman and brother, and he demands 
your heart's attention. He comes to fulfil and perfect that religion 
of communion for which India has been panting as the heart pan- 
teth after the water-brooks,” he said in his (Lectures in India, 
Vol. I, p. 389). 


Keshab had to be treated in such length because in him were 
found the conflicting strains of Brahmo rationalism, Vaisnva emo- 
tionalism, Christian supernaturalism and Vedanta mysticism, He 
was an outstanding instance of the Indian religious soul standing 
at the cross-roads as it were, child of the West but heir to the East. 
His mistake lay in thinking that an intellectual construction could 
be a substitute for live religion. The tree should live by its roots, 
A Hindu or a Christian, if he is proud of traditions, will grow in 
his native soil best. When we see what the Brahmo Samaj did, 
it was merely tinkering with social reforms, it did not go to the 
depths of the soul of Hinduism. The idea that a Christian must 
seek to be a better Christian and a Hindu a better Hindu, and not 
seek to merge the one in the other was yet to be explicitly formu- 
lated — by Swami Vivekananda. For want of space and time let 
us skip over the Vedism of Dayananda Saraswati and the reform 
work by Justice Ranade. In strong contrast to the iconoclasm of 
Aryasamajists stands Vivekananda. 


When once Narendra prayed to Mother, he found that the 
Divine mother was living and conscious, the Perennial Fountain 
of Divine Love and Beauty. There was a directness and im- 
mediacy of power in Sri Ramakrishna which disarmed the young 
intellectual Narendra. Here was not an eclecticism of intellect or 
the logical correctness of details. Here was spirit speaking with 
an authority all its own. In Ramakrishna the spirit was shining 
and that was Hinduism in its essence. And Swami Vivekananda 
got intimations from jt. All religion is only a commentary on the 
spiritual realization of God. Apart from this there is no religion. 
This was brought out in Ramakrishna’s God-possessed life, 
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In Vivekananda there was no halting suspicion of his own 
religion, no apology for having been \born in that religion, no goody- 
goody attempt at make-believe synthesis. His speech at the Par- 
liament of Religions at Chicago on September 11, 1893 was forth- 
“right. 

“I am proud to’ belong to a nation which has sheltered the 
persecuted and the refugees of all religions,” 


He quoted the Gita verse to show that all paths lead to God. 
He called upon other religions to abandon persecutions with sword 
or pen. Each religion has to grow on its inner law, or spiritual life 
of its saints. He asked America to supply bread and not religion of 
which we have enough. He asked Americans to go back to Christ, 
because they cannot serve God and Mammon at the same time. 
The lesson seems to be that even with material plenty, our soul 
should not be left submerged in worldly treasures. The true life 
is the life in God, the spiritual life. 


However, what impressed Swami in the West was: 


1. The concern for the masses. 

2. The independence of women in society; 
3. Organized social service; and 

4, The material wealth and comfort. 


When he organized the Ramakrishna Mission in 1897, public 
service and social welfare, and the concern for man was to be the 
motto of the order of the sannyāsins thereafter.. 


The swami placed his finger unerringly on the cause of the 
decline of religious life in this country. Advaita remained abstract 
and it should be living. Mythology was hopelessly intricate, From 
it should come concrete moral forms. Yoga should flower into the 
most scientific psychology. These must be put in a form that a 
child can understand. 


Equally powerful rebuttal of the western charge against Hindu- 
ism and India issued forth from Sri Aurobindo. With reference 
to the oft repeated charge of the lack of social energy in India, imply- 
ing that the religion has been responsible for this backwardness, 
Aurobindo only draws our attention to the plethora of activity, ~ 
republics, kingdoms and empires, philosophies, cosmogonies and 
sciences, creeds, arts and poems, all kinds of monuments, palaces 
and temples and public works, laws, codes and rituals, physical 
sciences, psychic sciences, systems of polities and administration, 
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arts spiritual, arts worldly, trades, industries, fine crafts. India’s 
ships crossed the seas, spread ‘her colonies; her arts and religions 
won over China and Japan. Aurobindo had a great deal to say 
about Indian intellectuality. It had a passion for order and deve- 
lopment. Its quest was to know the inner truth and law, the 
dharma of each activity. On the discovery of this dharma,.a disci- 
pline was raised on it for practical conduct. An ingrained spiri- 
tuality, creativity, rational, ethical and aesthetic mind created 
the harmony of the ancient Indian culture. According to Sri 
Aurobindo, the recovery of the old spiritual knowledge and 
experience is the most essential work. We should solve modern 
problems in the light of the Indian spirit and endeavour to formu- 
late a greater synthesis of a spiritualized society. The note in 
Aurobindo is throughout spiritual and all else is subordinate to 
this basic ideal. 


What Mahatma Gandhi did for the country through religion 
is recent history. He was essentially a Hindu but he imbibed the 
great ideas relating to spiritual life from Christianity. Ruskin and 
Tolstoy influenced his ideas. But Gandhi said: 


“Tf all the upanisads and all other scriptures happened all of 
a sudden to be reduced to ashes, and if only the first verse of the 
Igopanisad were left intact in the memory of the Hindus, Hinduism 
would live for ever. The first verse is: (IS4vasyarn idari sarvam 
yat kimca jagatyam jagat; tenatyaktena Bhuñjithāh ma grdhah 
kasya sviddhanam).4 From this verse alone Gandhiji says, he can 
derive: (1) His absolute faith in God, (2) His perfect surrender 
to His will, (3) His belief not only in the brotherhood of all human 
beings but of all living beings, (4) His spirit of renunciation, and 
(5) His ideal of service. Though Gandhi emphatically denounced 
caste-system, and it was only through his endeavours that outcastes 
became Harijans and untouchability was given the go-by, Varniis- 
rama was the greatest form of communism if (and it is a big 
if) it is based upon love, cooperation and harmony. ‘Heredi- 
tary occupations,’ Gandhiji said, ‘will be spiritual economy since 
there will be no need to hunt for new occupations and there will 
be much leisure for spiritual pursuits. , All labour is equally good. 
There is no higher or lower here’, 


4 All this world is enveloped by God. Enio ent { ; 
One should not covet anyone's wealth, jo¥ment is through sacrifice, 
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p Gandhiji, disliked, among the gifts of the West, the industrial 
civilization of the cities. ‘Go back to the villages was his remedy 
for the highly artificial life of the cities where the fellow-feeling, 
gervice and love, which are spiritual virtues, are absent. All reli- 
gions are true, because they are branches of the Tree of Truth. 
No religion is perfectly true because articulated religion comes 
through human channel. Like Vivekananda, Gandhi believed in 
the spiritual life as the essence of religion. Any excrescences in 
one’s religion must be purged by the reverent study of other reli- 
gions. But he said: neither the Sermon on the Mount, nor the 
Koran can give him the solace that the Bhagavad-Gita or Tulsidas’s 
Rémdyana gave him. Gandhi was a staunch advocate of woman’s 
rights. He agreed with Ranade that social reform should go hand 
in hand with political and economic reform. But Gandhi was a 
religious man living in constant tune with God. Here was a man 
living the ancient spiritual life of India, a living commentary on 
the Bhagavad-gita, reforming the Hindu society from within it, 
reviving the great ideals before its eyes, with hatred to none, win- 
ning independence for India with truth and non-violence, moral 
purity and love as weapons. This showed to the world what Hindu 
religion could do if it is rightly understood by its own followers. 


Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan has told us that the true philosophy 
of religiori which has studied the teachings of Christ, the upanisads, 
the Buddha, Mohammad, Ramakrishna, Plotinus and St. Paul, 
reveals to us not only the transcendental reality but also the unity 
of the world, because God is both transcendent and immanent. It 
also reveals that mystics use several symbols in describing the same 
flaming experience. Men who are never able to get beyond these 
symbols are idolaters who wrangle and quarrel and bring religion 
into contempt. Spiritual experience is more important than sym- 
bols. Words are less important, whether in Bible or in the Vedas, 
than the religious experience that they haltingly convey. This paves 
way for tolerance. Hinduism, Radhakrishnan affirmed, seeks 
unity not in a common creed, but in a common quest. If mystic 
experience of advanced souls is the very foundation of all estab- 
lished religions, no religion has been more loyal to it than Hindu- 


ism. Realization of God is important, to whatever creed one is 
attached. 
By what has been described as a counter-attack from the East, 


as a reaction to the initial Western impact on her religion, Radha- 
krishnan showed with a mass of learning that mysticism originated 
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in India during the upanisad period, and travelling westwards 
entered into the Orphic religion, the Eleusinian mysteries, the 
philosophy of Pythagoras, the schools of Platonism and Neo-Plato- 
nism and finally found a place in Catholic theology. Western reli» 
gious tradition has three strands in it: the Graeco-Roman, respon- 
sible for the elements of rationalism, humanism and authoritarian- 
ism, the Hebrew, for moral idealism, devotion to a personal God, 
and other-worldliness, and the Indian, for mystic elements, of the 
sense of the indwelling God and the joy of the union with the 
supreme® All philosophies of religion depend upon the mystic 
experience, and because of this mystic tradition as its chief feature 
Hinduism has no occasion to revile and turn back the other reli- 
gions. 


Answering Schweitzer in Eastern Religions and Western 
Thought Radhakrishnan rebuts the charge that Hindu thought is 
incompatible with humanist ethics, by saying that to attempt to 
perfect human life by merely natural means is to forget that man 
is a spiritual being. If our ethical thought is to be profound, it 
must give a transcendental motive to morality. If goodwill, pure 
love, and disinterestedness are our ideals, then our ethics must be 
rooted in other-worldliness. We cannot reach perfection by means 
of moral progress, any more than we can reach the horizon by run- 
ning towards it. It is only through the identification with perfee- 
tion in self-transcending love or perfect vision that we can reach 
God. To the charge that Moksa or liberation is escaping from the 
world, Radhakrishnan answers that in Hinduism the realized soul 
is ever intent on promoting the welfare of others. The Bhagavad 
Gita reads: 


labhante brahmanirvanam rsayah ksina kalmasah | 
cchinnadvaidha yatatmanah sarvabhitahite ratah || V. 25. 


The realized soul becomes one with the spirit of the world and 
says “not mine, but thy will be done.”6 


5. In New Hopes for a Changing World, Bertrand Russell says that the 
Western Cultural tradition arose in conflict with nature; the Chinese, with 
other men in society and the Indian’s cultural tradition arose out of conflict 
with himself. “Christianity”, Archbishop Temple says, “is the most avowedly 
as eerie? of all the great religions”. Nature, Man and God (1953), p. 478s 
Pare Fe his Christianity and the Religion of the World, Schweitzer wrote: 

ttle between Brahmanism and Buddhism on the one side and Christ- 


ianity on the other is a battle between the spiritual and the ethical”. By 
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Radhakrishnan believes, one with Gandhi, that social codes 
require to be changed when time spirit demands it. Dharma is 
merely the application of the spirit of religion to the conditions of 
life. It is said that in Krtayuga, Tretayuga, Dvaparayuga and Kali- 
yuga, Manu, Gautama, Sankhalikhita, and Paragara are authorities 
on Dhurma respectively. But all changes must have their roots 
in the past. As is well-known, Radhakrishnan pleads for the com- 
bination of the social energy of the West in its best and the mystic 
spiritual bent of the East at its best. In this religion, nothing 
that is of value should be neglected. For God dwells in all 
that is best. (See D. S. Sarma: Renaissance of Hinduism: 
Chapter on Professor Radhakrishnan.) 


The impact of the West on Hindu India led first to half- 
hearted, half-wise eclecticism, which was of no avail. This show- 
ed that only on the basis of spiritual tradition Hindu religion 
can come into its own. The affirmation of Hinduism by 
Swami Vivekananda and Professor Radhakrishnan as based on 
spiritual foundations showed that Hinduism is not merely the 
caste-system, merely its rites and ceremonies. But the changes 
and reforms in society, abolition of suttee, and child-marriage, 
women’s education and their equality with men in all walks of 
life and their social independence etc., are to be traced directly to 
the impact of the West. But the spirit of Hinduism is such that 
it can adjust its social codes in tune with the spirit of the times. 
After all, to divide the human race as East and West is only for 
purposes of convenience of treatment. When the human soul, 
either in the East or in the West, raises its look to heaven, it is 
not either East or West. It feels the presence of the creator of 
the universe, the indwelling God. Other things fade into insigni- 
ficance when we as a race stand before God. 


1935, he notes in his Indian Thought and Its Development that he was com- 
pelled to admit now the fact that world and life affirmation had been present 
at the back of Indian thought from the very dawn of history. Milton D. 
Hunnex writing in Philosophy East and West (October 1958—January 1959) 
says that both Radhakrishnan and Schweitzer concern themselves with the 
identification of a common spiritual ground that can serve to bind all life 
together. For Schweitzer the search is accompanied by the strong over- 
tones of Western agnosticism. For Radhakrishnan, British Idealism joins 
with Sankara. Both seek spiritual understanding. To Schweitzer this comes 
from “an experience of inwardness”. To Radhakrishnan this comes. from a 
metaphysical understanding that flowers in ethics. 


B. 5 
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Impact of the West on Indian Philosophy 


In India, it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to isolate 
philosophy from religion. This explains why the great souls of 
India like Vivekananda, and Aurobindo have been essentially ex- 
pounders of religion, and essentially saints. The system of 
Vedanta or Absolute Idealism which all these in one way or 
another have reformulated in the light of Western thought and 
in idioms which the West could follow, is a way of life rather 
than a mere view of life, not merely a darsana but also the 
panthd. In the case of Radhakrishnan, we find, in his Reign of 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, an analysis of western philo- 
sophy in the light of Vedanta. An Idealist view of life, too, has a 
similar mission whieh tries to bring under the Vedantic Idealism 
all the massive facts of science and mysticism. His work on Indian 
Philosophy in two volumes was intended to present the philo- 
sophies of India to the West in intelligible terms so that the West 
may understand the depth and range of philosophical inquiry in 
India through the ages, and that the inquiring spirit is not the 
monopoly of the Western metaphysicians, In fact, Radhakrishnan 
put Indian Philosophy on the map of the world. He showed with 
-a great deal of scholarship and sympathy that the spirit in man 
is essentially the same either in the West or in the East. For, the 
fault is not entirely on the side of the West. There are some 
in India who think that the western metaphysics is barren intel- 
lectual gymnastics and there are those in the West who think that 
East in synonymous with puerile mythology. Radhakrishnan, 
steeped as he was in the philosophical lore of the East and the 
West, corrected this imbalance through his writings and speeches. 


While Upanisads affirm the felt reality of religious experi- 
ence, this experience is not opposed to reason. Their approach 
to reality is both subjective and objective. The Taittiriya upanisad 
for instance says: The significance of the physical world is dis- 
closed in the biological: that of the biological in the psychological, 
that of the psychological, in the logical and the ethical, The logi- 
cal finds its meaning in the spiritual. We find here an indication 
of the ascent into the spiritual through the empirical. ‘Therefore 
— spiritual is the best clue to the understanding of the world. 
aside . curious pressure on the happenings of the 

This account is not without its parallel in the modern West. 
Redhakrishnan shows that Lloyd Morgan affirms that emergents 
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like the advent of life, mind and reflective personality cannot be 
explained without divine activity, the presence of the timeless 
reality in the temporal. Plato in ancient Greece and Professor 
Whitehead argue that the Supreme Being is the Ideal World 
and the Demiurge contemplates the idéas and their unity 
in relation to the idea of the good and reproduces this heavenly 
pattern as far as is possible in time and space. (This is Plato), 
and there are eternal objects and God is above these and is the 
source of all limitations or determinations, (this is Whitehead). 


With regard to the analysis of the self done by the Chindogya 
and the Mandikya upanisads, characterizing it as permanent con- 
sciousness constituting the basis of all states avasthis, some 
western thinkers arrive at the same results. Aristotle calls self 
energia or self-maintaining activity. Beginning from Locke, 
through Berkeley and Hume to Kant, the logical subject as dis- 
tinguished from the changing mental states transcendental in its 
aspect was vaguely recognized. McTaggart in his Studies in Hege- 
lian cosmology attempts to establish the immortality of the self 
on the ground of its immutability. 


The negative theology of the upanisads, negative accounts of 
reality, find an echo in pagans like Plotinus and Christians like 
Nicholas of Cusa. The Absolute of Sankara answers to the essen- 
tial deity of which Eckhart speaks, deeper than God himself, and 
to the ‘groundlessness’ of which Boehme speaks. 


With regard to the immediate certainty of self-existence, 
asserted by Sankara, Descartes cogito ergo sum, Hegel’s stricture 
on it saying that there is no middle term in it for an inference, the 
admissions of Locke and Kant, Fichte, Schopenhauer, and Bergson 
that self is intuited rather than known, all point to the identity 
of approach in.at least a few philosophers of the West to the pro- 
blem of the self. Mystics the world over speak the same language, 
It is not possible to give in a short compass all that has been said 
by Radhakrishnan by way of showing that in the matter of under- 
standing reality, East and West have through the centuries involv- 
ed themselves in a common spiritual adventure. The time has 
come to develop a world-philosophy with no exclusiveness of the 
East or the West. It is wrong to say: West is West; East is East; 
Never shall the twain meet. Birbal had told Akbar: Far too East 
is West, Far too West is East. 


I shall say a few words on the need for reconstruction in 
philosophy felt by some of the contemporary Indian philosophers. 
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Sri P. T. Raju writes in his Idealist Thought in India: “Pure meta- 
physics by itself without an admixture of religion is not much 
known to the Indian.... The reverence for authority like the 


Sruti is too strong”. 

There is a school of thought in the West, Logical Empiricism, 
which asserts that metaphysics is impossible. Now this school 
is a warning against what is called pure metaphysics. Speaking 
under Need for Reconstruction in Philosophy in the Twenty- 
seventh Indian Philosophical Congress in 1952, J. N. Chubb observ- 
ed: Philosophy in the West may more truly be regarded as a 
movement away from philosophy. Its final goal appears to be 
to destroy.... to be the elimination of metaphysics, by an arbit- 
rary fiat limiting the extent of significant discourse to sense-ex- 
perience. So he says that philosophy in the West today is largely 
in doldrums. A metaphysical proposition like “Reality is Time- 
less” is not to be construed as “Reality is such that it is timeless, 
but as “Realize that Reality is timeless”. Reality is experi- 
ence, not merely an expression. Philosophical propositions are 
also mandates, as the Mimarnsakas point out.7 


7. Writing under Towards Re-orienting Indian Philosophy, Richard V. De 
Smet of De Nobili College, Poona, says that through the works of Thomas 
Acquinas under Pope’s direction it was sought to find the roots of philo- 
sophical investigation, and a synthesis of all that has been done, in philo- 
sophy since Acquinas. Acquinas believed that truth cannot contradict truth 
and that no error is such that it does not imply some truth. Thomists there- 
fore tried to assimilate and welcome positions other than their own. Their 
system was likened to the spiral always intent upon expanding itself 
Richard Smet persuades us to find the ‘perennial philosophy’? immanent in 
the heritage. He believes that while freedom of exploration that charac- 
terized the vedic and upanişadic thinkers must be recaptured, the Sruti, since 
it speaks of authentic spiritual experience, puts a check on the reason for 
good. He believes that the concern for proper definitions, right divisions, 
strict reasoning adopted by the classical thinkers of India and pursued 
indefatigably should be encouraged in any reorientation of philosophy. He 
quotes Sankara’s statement: laksyate, natu ucyate — suggested and not stated 
— as expressing the way in which affirmations on Reality are to be under- 
stood. In this way, the challenge of the philosophical analysis can be 
smoothened. 

With regard to the indefinability doctrine of the Advaita Vedanta, Richard 
V. De Smet says that it is ignorance to think of the world as having sat 
apart from Being. Brahman is trans-personal, with the anthropomorphic 
connotations purged from the term ‘person (neti, neti), and elevated to the 
supreme sense (paramartha)’, 

Dr, D. M. Datta in his Chief Currents of Contemporary Philosophy points 
out that philosophy arose out of religion and never detached itself from it, 
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Indra sen of Pondicherry says in his Aim, Datum, and Method 
of Philosophy that the developments of Logical Positivism and the 
wide prevalence of the method of logical analysis in philosophy, call 
for a due apportionment of the sphere of experience and logical 
freatment; unless this is done we will get farther and farther away 
from our real subject matter, truth and reality which are vouchsafed 
in experience. 


Here again, the note is one of warning against pure meta- 
physics which has had its course in the West. If Metaphysics was 


Sri G. R. Malkani holds that no reorientation is necessary, the spirit of 
Indian Philosophy is sound, only its depths should be sounded and plumbed. 
He asks us: Have you tried to spiritualize yourself? According to him, 
Indian philosophy today must be saved from Indians who have imbibed false 
philosophical values from contact with Western culture, Philosophical in- 
vestigation should fulfil itself in the spiritual experience. And in this, there 
is no need for any reorientation. Sri T. R. V. Murthy writes in Contempo- 
rary Indian Philosophy: “That Philosophy is not an affair of intellectual 
curiosity or analysis but a serious spiritual discipline (sdidhana) directed 
towards the attainment of Freedom is basic to the Indian philosopher, and I 
subscribe to it without reservation.” Professor J. N. Chubb agrees that 
eternal truth is not a progressive affair. But he says that as “a man who 
drives fat oxen need not himself be fat”, the activity which does no more 
than’ reflect the Image of the Imperishable need not itself be impervious 
to change., According to him, Indian philosophy should develop a critical 
self-awareness, an enquiry into its own thought-mechanism. Ontology must 
base itself in Epistemology. Critical philosophy is not, as Kant thought, a 
prelude to constructive philosophy, but inclusive of it. He believes that any 
separation of reason and faith would lead either to scepticism or futilities 
of positivism and linguistic analysis as it has done today. This separation 
is the mistake of the West, according to Sri Chubb. 

Professor T. M. P. Mahadevan’s views in the matter are well-known. 
Philosophy is to him the lure of the spirit. Reality to him is Experience, 
anubhava. He considers Sti Ramana Maharsi not only a link in the spiritual 
tradition of India, but an avatar of Sankara. By this he means that in 
Sri Ramana, we had an embodiment of the spiritual power of India with 
no foreign element in it. 

Dr. K. C. Varadachari believes that Truth is to be lived. Truth and 
freedom cannot be separated, He distinguishes between impact philosophies 
and integrative philosophies. Under the former, any attempt to reconstruct 
Indian philosophy on any exclusively rational lines is included. Under the 
latter, Sri Aurobindo is mentioned by him. 

The entire weight of Indian Philosophical Thought thus is thrown in 
favour of a return to the spiritual life, which is’ the goal of all philosophy. 
This emphasis is necessary because under the impact of Western science 
spiritual life is forgotten, yielding place to the assertion of the ego and its 


satisfaction. 
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not primary at any time in India, as in the case of the Buddha, there 
was no void because ethics assumed primacy. Philosophy there- 
fore, is not a theory among theories. It is essentially an activity— 
philosophy is only religion coming to be self-conscious. Pure 
logic as a discipline of concepts has its use, but as an end in itself 
is dry and fruitless. Aurobindo said: in his “Riddle of the World”: 
“European metaphysical thought—even in those thinkers who try 
to prove or explain the existence or nature of God or the Absolute, 
does not in its method and result go beyond the intellect. But 
the intellect is incapable of knowing the truth”. 


In the East, says Aurobindo, the metaphysical thinker is also 
a Yogi. Those who were only philosophical intellectuals were 


respected for their learning but never took rank as truth 
discoverers, 


Knowledge in philosophy in the East is knowledge by which 
we become what we know. 


Lastly, a word about science and technology of the West. These 
are good in their own way but only in so far as they are con- 
sonant with the life of the spirit. By the marvellous development 
in technology man has been fascinated, and he is tending to treat 
this instrument of technology as an end in itself. Very often, 
Science turns out to be the treacherous Old Man of the Sea sitting 
tight on man unleashing evils beyond his control. With life and 
power that God has given him—man is at a loss to know what to do 
with them. 

Christ came from a white plain to a purple city and as he 
passed through the first street he heard voices overhead, and saw 
a young man lying drunk in the gutter, and asked: 


“Why do you waste your time in drunkenness?” 


i ae said: “I was a leper and you healed me; what else can 

A little further through the town he saw a young man follow- 
ing a harlot and said: “Why do you dissolve your soul like this?” 
and the young man answered; “Lord, I was blind and you gave 
me sight, what else can I do?” At last in the middle of the city, 
he saw an old man weeping, crouching on the ground, and when 
Christ asked why he wept, the old man answered: “Lord I was 
ae tae you raised me unto life; what else could I do but 


The story needs no comment, 
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‘Mr. P, N. Ramaswami: Dr. Sundaram does not refer in his 
‘paper to Dr.’ Annie Beasant and her school of thought. I think 
she should be mentioned for she imported Western impact on 
Indian Philosophie thought and religion which in its turn had its 
own impact on her. 


Mr. Robert R. Klein: One of the differences alleged between 
the philosophy of the East and the philosophy of the West could 
be tampered by changing one word in the definition: “Know- 
ledge in philosophy in the East is knowledge by which we become 
what we know”; so that it might then read “knowledge in philo- 
sophy in the East is knowledge by which we become what we do”. 
Thus altered the philosophy of the East meets even the most 
modernistic of Western philosophers, e.g., John Dewey. For in the 
philosophy of Pragmatic Naturalism represented by Dewey, to 
some extent by William James, the individual in knowing under- 
goes an experience so that knower and known become one in a 
point of dynamic continuity—but knowledge eventually yields 
action of some type. Thus both East and modern West might 
agree that knowledge is becoming something or someone we were 


not originally. 


Philosophy in the West is not unitary; the West is represented 
by a plethora of philosophies, some of them far removed from 
Western conceptualization, some moving closer to the East, The 
philosophy of the “West” encompasses such diversities as Logical 
Positivism, Pragmatism, Thomism, Existentialism, Realism and 
Critical Realism, all existing side by side in a continuum of debate 
and criticism. 


I would like Dr. Sundaram to clarify what is meant by 
“science and technology.... are good only in so far as they are 
consonant with the life of the spirit....” In what specific way 
are science and technology not consonant with the life of the 
spirit? 


I would also like to know what is meant by a “world philo- 
sophy”. Does it mean some kind of world language, whereby the 
philosophers of the East and West discuss questions on the same 
conceptual or linguistic level? It appears that some of the mis- 
understandings between Eastern and Western philosophers are a 
result of not understanding key terms in their respective 
philosophical languages. 
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If such a “world philosophy” is possible, what would he its 
substance? 


Dr. Sundaram: What I mean by the consonance of science 
and technology with the life of spirit has reference to the appli- 
cation of science and technology with the ssle aim of multiplying 
creature comforts. I am not speaking of the scientific attitude, but 
of the purpose behind. It is no doubt important that we should 
all live and live well, but it is even more important that in a life 
of happiness which science and technology may ensure, certain 
fundamental values without which life would be a meaningless 
affair should never be lost sight of. In fact, there are men who 
would not care to live at all if those values are not there. Those 
values are the values attached to a godly life. The object should 
be to lead a godly life and not be lost in happiness depending 
upon creature comforts. The energy and activity bestowed upon 
technological and scientific advance are not unlikely to hamper 
the life of the spirit, for besides warping our sense of values and 
tempting us to more and more of creature comforts, they may 
so absorb us as to leave little leisure for thinking of godly life. While 
healthy living may depend upon bodily comforts which technology 
and science can give us, these benefits should promote godly life. 
If on the other hand they deter, it is disastrous. 


Mr. Robert R. Klein: Are you suggesting that with scientific 


and technological developments, spiritual life would be non-exist- 
ent or impoverished? 


Dr. Sundaram: I do not know whether they are indispen- 
sable or not. We have been living without technology, a much 
more religious life. The‘ greatest Seers of the world have had 
no contribution to make to Science and technology and so they 


are irrelevant from the point of view of living a truly spiritual 
life. 


Prof. K. A. N. Sastri: Whether there is anything in the mate- 
rial progress of science and technology, which is against the life 
of the spirit, I think, is a question to be addressed by each to 
himself. Is poverty essential to spiritual life, or is spiritual life 
necessarily achievable only by the materially poor man, or can 
a rich man also be spiritual? This is the point involved in the 
discussion. 


Mr. Robert R. Klein: You have made it clear. 
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Prof. K. A. N. Sastri: With regard to action vs. spirituality, 
there is nothing in the Indian outlook that precludes action. In 
fact in the Bhagavad Gita Krishna tells Arjuna “Fight with me in 
your mind”. Any action, therefore, is possible with a spiritual 
outlook. 


Mr. P. N. Appiswami: I rather expected this paper to deal 
also with the early impacts of the West on the East. I refer, of 
course, to the early Greek and Roman impacts. Plato, Aristotle 
and the rest of them must have been known to the learned Indians 
of those days. They must have heard of their philosophies, and 
thoughts on many topics. 


Further we learn on good authority that there were bodies 
of Yavanas settled in some parts of the country, at least after 
Alexander, if not before. I realize that the word Yavana has been 
differently interpreted—e.g. to mean local people, pratilomas and 
anulomas; to mean people to the east of Bharatavarsa, to mean 
people on the borders of India, namely Afghanistan. They were 
said to be those who did not continue to follow the Aryadharma, 
and from whom the Brahmanas had gone away. But they had 
codes of their own and their own philosophy—Yavanamata. 


Mr. P. N. Ramaswami:; All fair-coloured people were perhaps 
known as Yavanas; whether they accepted the Sruti and the 
Smriti or not they followed the prevalent moral codes of the 
east. This is the inevitable counter impact of the east on the 
west. Quite a lot of people who followed Alexander should have 
observed our people, their ways of thinking and doing, and it is 
not improbable that they were influenced by them. 


Mr. P, N. Appuswami: In every period of time philosophy is 
based on, and governed by, knowledge primitive, and instinctive 
or acquired by observation and thinking. As knowledge changes, 
philosophy also changes,—has to change. 


There must have been counter impacts too, from east to west. 
All those that came with Alexander, and after him, must have 
tried to understand the people of our land, and our ways of 
thinking and behaviour. It is only normal, and therefore likely 
to have happened. 

We fully know that there were Yavana settlements in the 
South, but I cannot be sure whether those that were there, guards, 
commercial men and women, had anything to offer by way of 
philosophy. A similar thing is likely in the North also, 


B. 6 


+ 
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There was a suggestion that poverty and spirituality go 
together, and material comforts do not aid philosophical 
speculation. 

I do not altogether agree; material comforts and wealth and 
position lift a man into a higher plane where | he cannot think of 
small or lesser things—lesser than his stature or status. The quest 
for daily bread and wages and that sort of thing may leave a man 
no time for philosophizing and even if he does, his philosophy 
would tend to be pedestrian. You cannot suggest that where 
technology grows and permeates the atmosphere, spirituality must 
necessarily go or quit. 


Mr. P. N. Ramaswami: Why should not richness and spiri- 
tuality grow together? In fact, riches may create an atmosphere 
in which ‘spirituality’ may prosper. 

Mr. P. N. Appuswami: Look at the case of the King Janaka, 
or any of the rajarshis of the past; many of them were very great 
spiritually—it may be in spite of their riches. But I say their 
riches helped; gave them the time, the opportunity, and the con- 
tacts with the wise men who came to their court seeking material 
comfort, and bartering, perhaps, spiritual wares. 


Dr. P. K. Sundaram: Voluntary poverty aids spirituality. 
Riches, on the other hand, breed greed, envy, jealousy and con- 
ceit, and the resultant ego that with wealth we can achieve any- 
thing goes against the grain of spirituality. 


Mr. P. N. Ramaswami: The notion of poverty is elusive. It 
is a relative concept. Could deprivation of itself give a good life? 


Mr. P. N. Appuswami:, Contentment is the thing — rich or 
poor; and it is an attitude of mind — cultivated, trained by prac- 
tice and by following the example of others. To seek wealth and 
power may lead to wrong; even to try to retain it might. The poor 


in wealth seeks: the owner of wealth resists. But there is a course 
of right conduct. 


There is an episode mentioned in Pura-niniru, one of the 
Tamil classics. A king rules too long; and his ambitious sons 
seek to wrest the kingdom from him; and he prepares to resist 
them. There are two armies flying the same flag in their own van. 
A poet approaches the king, and counsels that he should do the 
right. The king reflects and soliloquizes thus: “If I do the right, 
I shall reap the reward in heaven. If there is no heaven, I shall 
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have something in the next birth. (Actually the words are 
“Maari-p-pirappin immaiyum kidum’”—which may mean “I shall 
be poor, perhaps, in the next birth’) If there is no such thing as re- 
birth, I shall attain fame as tall as the peaks of the Himalayas.’ 


The Tamil passage mentioned is not clear. It means that one 
who does what is good, will be born poor in the next birth. Most 
will not regard it as an incentive to goodness. So others have 
interpreted it to mean ‘one will have joy (all sweet things) in the 
next birth’, But a Sanskrit scholar said, ‘Look at the position. The 
king got into trouble with his sons because of his wealth. A state 
of poverty would not have brought him to that predicament. So 
he should pray “Let me be poor”’. That is a philosophy which our 
wise men have preached. Dr, Sundaram must have thought of this 
aspect when he said that poverty helps spirituality. 


My contention is that you can be happy, and philosophize, 
when you are rich; or, you can be free to philosophize when you 
are poor: but it depends not on the wealth or poverty, but on your 
state of mind, whether you are attached or detached, closely bound 
or loose enough to roam. Philosophy is not inconsistent with 
knowledge of science or technology. Einstein was a great philo- 
sopher — Newton was a philosopher and you could cite many 
others, 


It is-true knowledge that matters, and the correct way of seek- 
ing it, that leads to a knowledge of God. Knowledge of chemistry, 
physics, or biology (and the process of life) do not necessarily im- 
pede it; nor a knowledge of mechanics or technology. Philosophy 
is an attempt to discover the truth, and the more knowledge and 
skill you have, the more easy it should be. To know is to do, and 
to be. 


Dr. P. K. Sundaram: Yes, to know is to be. So to know rea- 
lity is to be reality. This is particularly so in Advaita philosophy. 


Mr. P. N. Appuswamy: Thank you. That was just the point 
I was trying to make. When Oppenheimer, the great atomic phy- 
Sicist struggling to liberate the forces within the atom with all his 
knowledge and technical skill, saw the tremendous blaze of the 
test bomb in Los Alamos, he said its brilliance reminded him of 
the passage in the Bhagavad Gita, where the glory of the Lord is 
described thus: 


Divi stiryasahasrasya bhaved yugapad utthita 
Yadi bhah sadr sā syad bhdsastasya mahātmanah 
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The blaze of the atom reminded him of the glory of the Lord. 
He was spiritual at that moment when he was planning a tool for 
a great destruction. It was quite possible to use the power of the 
atom for destruction or for construction. It is all in the mind of 
the man who seeks to use it. It is the politician behind who uses 
it for destruction. The scientist merely discovers. All power has 
been used by people in position at all times in the world, both for 
good and bad. 


Prof. S. Ramaswami: Science and technology are immaterial 
for the cultivation of the life of the spirit; the results of science and 
technology are irrelevant to spiritual life. 


Mr. Robert R. Klein: Einstein did not feel so. 


Mr. P. N. Appuswami: The true scientist is a spiritualist, the 
one who works in the field of pure science. He is ever a seeker 
for truth. The applications of science are not his aim. So it is a 
true search, and pure doing — nisk@mya karma. 


Prof. S. Ramaswami: The Western impact on Indian thought 
and religion was powerfully backed, in its earliest phase, by the 
enormous political power of the Western nations and by their extra- 
ordinarily impressive demonstration of their economic supremacy. 
This backing was, of course, not official and formal, but informal 
and unofficial, but not the less insidious and dangerous’ on that 
account, The natural result of this was that it tended to make all 
but the most resolute sections of Indian society absurdly subservi- 
ent to Western influence. It is a curious fact that the sections 
least affected were those which may be regarded as least intellec- 
tual, The intellectual classes were overwhelmed, for the more 
part by the material might and majesty of the West, the armed 
missionary of the thought and civilization of which was Great Bri- 
tain. Britain was not a particularly religious minded nation and 
its agents and authorities were by no means passionately bent 
towards the propagation of any specifically Western ‘Ideology’. 
Their aim was pagodas and more pagodas, more and more territory. 
more and more power. But the illusion of intrinsic superiority, 
this consistent and apparently uninterrupted growth of power 
created, was sufficient to make the “intellectual” classes feel them- 
selves inferior, and indeed as the victims of a puerile and incon- 
ceivably absurd and childish cultural incubus. Enlightenment as. 
they conceived of it was in Westernization of the mind and body; 
of the ways of thought: and of the ways of living. Raja Ram 
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Mohan Roy laughed at the puerilities of agelong dialectics of 
the great thinkers of India and was oppressed by the barbarities of 
the ritual which Indian religion enjoined. This led to a demand 
for Western education, in a Western medium and this was reinfore- 
éd by the wellmeaning and, on the whole, sdlutary and beneficent 
plea of Macaulay fop the outright rejection of what he regarded 
as the childish primitive traditional culture of India. This phase 
of moha for the West was further marked by missionary enterprise 
on an unprecedented scale which denounced Indian religion as a 
bundle of craven and inhuman superstitions and barbarities and 
Indian thought as illusionism and worse. This excess bred its 
inevitable reaction and the reaction was aided by the sympathetic 
studies by orientalists of India’s scriptures and literature. This. 
led to a recognition that Indian thought had a claim, by its matu- 
rity and its essential soundness, to serious consideration at the 
hands, at any rate, of India’s intellectual classes. The Theosophi- 
cal Society under Dr. Besant and the work of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda played a great part in 
directing this reaction on sound lines. The latter day work of 
Radhakrishnan and others has strengthened the reaction and indeed 
ushered in a renaissance stimulated by the aggressive Indianness 
of Gandhiji’s outlook and thought and its authentic power. The 
weakness of this modern phase is that it tends to draw an easy 
parallelism between Indian thought—especially in its monistic 
and absolutistic ranges — and Western thought. There has been 
an intellectually dishonest identification of Indian concepts with 
Western concepts. Indian monism has been far too easily identi- 
fied with European monism. They are two distinct things. There 
has been a tendency to deal with Indian concepts in terms of West- 
ern phraseology, with a view to making Indian concepts more ac- 
ceptable to the West. The language employed is calculated to lead 
to misleading or wrong identifications; for example ‘Aham Brah- 
masmi’ is equated with ‘Christ’s saying: ‘I am the son of God’; 
this is something ridiculous. ‘Aham Brahmasmi’ is a realization by 
the Jivatma of himself being Paramatman. When Christ said‘I am 
the son of God’, he said something very different. The validity of 
Indian thought is in its intrinsic soundness, and it does not require 
to be made respectable by emphasizing superficial resemblances to 
some Western modes. The net result is an emphatic reiteration of 
the value of the traditional heritage, purged, however, by a critical 
spirit, The agnosticism and intemperate rationalism of the first 
phase of the impact have given way today to a critical assessment 
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of India’s heritage and to a proud and confident acceptance of its 
intrinsic adequacy. The superiority of the West is now seen for 
what it is. The superstitions of the East are recognized as the 
excrescences of something essentially sound and excellent, 


Mr. K. S. Ramagwami Sastri: I congratulate Dr. Sundaram 
on his good paper. It is on the impact of the West on Indian Philo- 
sophy and religion, not the impact of Western Philosophy and 
Religion. The term “West” denotes a conglomeration of nations. 
But they represent certain common ideas and ways of life in the 
same way as the East. * Again impact is different from mere influ- 
ence. It may be creative; it may be repelling; it may be for the 
better or it may be for the worse. 


Though the poet says: 


‘The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again’ 


India was never indifferent to or contemptuous of world forces, 
but has always sought to come to grips with them and has always 
arrived at a cultural blend and harmony beneficial to both the 
East and the West. Indian culture has from the most ancient times 
stressed the message of spirituality and world-unity and as such an 
inclusive message is the best friend of universal unity and culture, 
it has always tried to come to terms with and influence for good 
schisms from within and impacts from without. 


Let me take a few illustrations. Buddhism arose within India 
to put down some disruptive and rigid tendencies resulting in cer- 
tain inevitable tensions. The main stream of Indian culture broad- 
ened itself so as to include such forces in Buddhism and Jainism 
as elevated human dignity and human equality. At the same time 
it resisted godless and unspiritual tendencies and even modified 
the schisms in the direction of godliness and spirituality. It ac- 
cepted their moral fervour and their gospel of human equality and 
unity without in any way lessening its gospel of the spiritual life. 


A Jain poet felt the basic urge of Hinduism and sang thus in a 
mystic poem: 


Bhava-bijankura jalada rimaidyih tsayam upagata yasya 
Brhmé va Vigsnurva Harir jinō vā namastasmai| | 
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The names of God may be and can be and are many. The 
Jain mystic did not deny or denounce the names of the Hindu Triad 
(Trimirtis). The basic truth of the One Reality had been stated 
as early as the Rig Veda; which says: 


Ekam sad-vipra bahudha vadanti 
(The Reality is ‘one; the sages call it variously.) 


Later on the impact of the West on Indian thought and life 
came from Islam and later yet from Christianity. These impacts 
were strong because they came along with political subjection. Mus- 
lim domination began with Mahomed of Ghazni and ended with the 
British domination which began with the battle of Plassey in 1757 
and ended about two centuries later on 15th August 1947. These 
dominations unified India which was politically a congeries of states 
though culturally one. On 15-8-1947 India won her independence 
by Mahatma Gandhi unifying India and rousing the mass consci- 
ousness and resorting to the new and hitherto unknown weapons 
of Ahimsa and Satyagraha and civil disobedience, which roused a 
powerful sense of the supreme values of freedom and self-respect. 
The challenge to India till then was both on the political plane and 
cultural plane. India met the impact first on the cultural plane 
before she met it on the political plane. India assimilated the Isla- 
mic ideal of brotherhood and the Christian ideal of social service 
and compassion and humanitarianism but maintained her ideal of 
spirituality and world unity and powerfully influenced Islam and 
Christianity by such an ideal. The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
movement was the symbol and the shrine and the spearhead of 
such a movement from within Indian philosophy and religion. 
Swami Vivekananda was a Hindu to the core of his being, but he 
realized and felt and taught the value of the other world religions 
as well. That was why his speech at the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago in 1893 became a mighty world force. He felt also the 
value of the European and American contributions in the realms 
of science and politics as well. Our great Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, says well: “Rooted in the past and full of pride 
in India’s heritage, Vivekananda was yet modern in his approach 
to life’s problems and was a kind of bridge between the past of India 
and her present” (Discovery of India, p. 400). Swami Viveka- 
nanda says: “India has to learn from Europe the conquest of exter- 
nal nature”. 


What we are particularly concerned with today in regard to 
the impact of the West on India is in the realm of science and 
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technology. We have to make up for lost time in these realms of 
life. We are living in the nuclear age. Russia has Sent up into 
space the cosmonaut Gagarin and he has returned safe and sound. 
The Gagarin romance is more wonderful and astounding than al] 
the past romances put together. We must catch up with the West 
in science and technology or we shall be a back number in the 
world. 


But we have to make our impact on the West in two realms. 
One is internationalism. Though the UNO has come to stay, it is 
as yet not more powerful than the Old League of Nations; because 
the cold war is hotter than ever (please forgive this malapropism) 
and the manufacture of nuclear weapons in the shape of atom 
bombs and hydrogen bombs and inter-continental ballistic missiles 
is merrily going on in USA and USSR, despite talks of disarma- 
ment in both countries. Meantime State after State is becoming free 
in the African continent which Europe once in derision called as the 
“dark continent” and which we may call today a the “Bright conti- 
nent”. The knell of colonialism has been sounded all over the world. 
But in spite of all this, we have not yet arrived at the real and sin- 
cere international mind. Militant nationalism yet stalks the world. 
“The Parliament of man, the Federation of the world” is yet only a 
poet’s dream. India is not aligned with the USA or the USSR and is 
the friend of freedom everywhere. India must work for the spread 
of the international mentality everywhere. Swami Vivekananda 
said well: “Even in Politics and Sociology, problems that were only 
national twenty years ago can no longer be solved on national 
grounds only, It is becoming everyday clearer that the solution of 
any problem can never be attained on racial or national or narrow 
grounds.” Rabindranath Tagore says: “As the mission of the rose 
lies in the unfoldment of the petals which implies distinctness, so 
the rose of humanity is perfect only when the diverse races and 
the nations have evolved their perfected distinct characteristics, 
but all attached to the stem of humanity by the bond of love”. 


The second aspect of India’s impact is in the realm of spiritua-. 
lity and world-unity. I have long felt that there must be a U.R.O. 
(United Religious Organization) to supplement the UNO. It is the 
spiritual life that will moderate selfishness and calm the passions 
and remove all hatreds and discords. As the blessed Lord Jesus 


„ What avails it if we gain the whole world but lose our own 
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Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan: Dr. P. K. Sundaram’s paper traces 
in detail thé history of the coming of the modern West to India 
‘and makes an assessment of the gain and loss that have resulted 
ło India from this meeting. 


It should be remembered that the impact of the West on India 
in its initial stages was rather unpleasant. It was the impact of 
a physically strong West on a weak India. It was not a meeting 
of equals. The visiting Western nations were proud of their civili- 
zation, and were naturally arrogant in their attitude towards the 
“natives”. The mass of the Indian people were “impressed”. Al- 
though in many places they did not yield without a fight, when 
the conquest was over, they submitted as if to “Fate.” “By their 
fruits ye shall know them”. The religion of these conquerors 
became invested with superior power. The missionary who came 
in the wake of the soldier and the merchant showered abuses on 
the religious beliefs and practices of the Indian people. With the 
introduction of English education, the process of demoralization 
got accelerated. The intellectuals, even when they did not become 
actual converts, began to feel ashamed of their ancestry. 


It was at this stage that reform-movements made their appear- 
ance. These were the first expressions of the reaction of the spirit 
of India to the inroads of Western culture. Attempts were made 
by Hindu leaders to separate the essentials from the non-essen- 
tials in their religion; and each reformer had his own ideas of 
what these were; but all ideas were intent on meeting the Western 
challenge. In this task many of them were prepared to make com- 
promises; they even advised their people to copy from the West 
what they considered to be its good features. 

In the second phase of the meeting between the West and 
India, we begin to have a better balance-sheet. Some Western 
scholars discovered in the ancient Indian texts the evidence of a 
great culture. Some of these texts came to be translated into 
European languages. Orientalists and Indologists were agreeably 
surprised at the results of their patient work. Scholars like Max 
Miiller and Deussen, and even administrators like Warren Hastings 
praised the value of the sacred texts of the Hindus. The Indian 
intellectuals awoke to the greatness of their own culture. A great 
stimulus was thus given to the study of the ancient Indian texts 
by Indian scholars. 

Some of the results of such study were revealing. Similarities 
were discovered between phases of Indian and European thought. 


B. 7 
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In the first flush of enthusiasm identities were sought to be esta- 
blished, for instance, between Spinoza or Kant and ‘Sankara, or 
between Bradley and Advaita. But subsequent investigations have 
shown that there are differences as well. Anyway the foundations 
have been laid for comparative studies in philosophy, even as a 
little earlier the founding of the science of«philology was made 


possible. ; 

What is the situation in Indian philosophy today as a result 
of the Western impact? There is increasing activity among the 
Indian philosophers in the direction of expounding Indian thought 
in the Western idiom. More and more of Western philosophers 
are getting to be interested in the study of Indian philosophy, 
especially Vedanta. Some of the newer trends in the West such 
as logical positivism, language analysis and philosophy of science 
are attracting the attention of Indian thinkers who desire to ex- 
plore the relevance of these to Indian systems of metaphysics.. India 
can now claim to meet the philosophical West on terms of equality. 
This is one of the most promising signs for the future emergence 
of one-world philosophy or global philosophizing. 


Dr. V. A. Devasenapathi: In the field of Indian philosophic 
thought, greater attention has been paid to the matter of dates of 
authors etc. largely due to the impact of the West. Following 
Western methods of research, attempts have been made to settle 
dates. Again, in studying the various systems of thought, scho- 
lars try to see if there is any evolution of thought from a simple 
origin to a complex pattern. While this is a laudable attempt, care 
has to be taken to see that we do not conclude in every case that 
what was earlier in time is less satisfactory than what came later. 
Anyway, it is a rewarding experience to study a system as it was 
presented through successive generations. 


Critical edition of texts is also one of the results of the impact 
of the West. Here, again caution must be exercised to see that 
we do not reject what we cannot understand as mere interpolations. 

With regard to the content of philosophic thought, the main 
patterns viz. Humanism, Absolutism and Theism of the West have 
challenged comparison with their counterparts here. Study of 
absolutists like Bradley and Bosanquet, of theists like Pringle 
Pattison and Ward, and of humanists like F. C. S. Schiller and 
Dewey, has proved very stimulating. 

Reference has been made in Dr. P. K. Sundaram’s paper to 
Logical Positivism as on-the whole destructive of Western meta- 
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physics. But it must be recognized that this school has rendered 
useful service by calling for a thorough analysis of our concepts and 
language. It has also called attention to the possibility of unifi- 
cation of language in terms of scientific thought. When concepts 
and language are shrouded in obscurity, it is good to expose them 
to the light of criticism to see how much of them can pass muster. 
One wonders whether attempts similar to those made by the logi- 
cal positivists should not be made in respect of Indian philosophic 
thought and Indian languages. Perhaps we shall have a ‘re- 
incarnation’ of purva-mimamsa, suited to the needs of our times, 
Logical Positivism may only be the contemporary expression of 
the sceptical spirit which sweeps over the intellectual landscape 
periodically, raising much dust in the process but leaving the air 
clearer in the sequel. 


At the same time, I do not think that Western philosophy is 
exclusively Logical Positivism. Idealistic thought is not dead yet. 
Theism is still strong. To mention but one example the Gifford 
Lectures continue their valuable contribution to the corpus of 
philosophic literature. Indian philosophic thought is exposed to 
all these influences. 


One disheartening feature about Indian ethics may be men- 
tioned. As a result of our contact with the West, we have become 
more conscious of our indifference to social ethics. We notice that 
though our ideas and professions are high and unexceptionable, 
actual practice leaves very much to be desired. This has led to a 
serious searching of the heart. It is felt that there should be closer 
approximation between precepts and practices. 


On the side of religion, we notice that contact with the West 
has brought about the realization that the religious spirit has to be 
expressed in greater social consciousness. lt has also made us see 
the ditterence between refined and crude forms of our religion. 
It has quickened in us a sense of the essentials of religion as 
against its external trappings. 


Mr. M. S. Gopalakrishnan: Dr. Sundaram’s paper gives us 
the views of a few thinkers from Alberuni down to Dr. Radha- 
krishnan regarding the influences from the, West on Indian philo- 
sophic thought and religion. He uses the word ‘Impact’ but 1 feel 
that there can be no impact on “thought systems” and “religious 
beliefs”, but only some influences. 
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It should be said that a culture does not become civilization, 
but a culture may create a type of civilization. Though a few 
cultures of the world have become extinct, what we see is that 
cultures do often change or show within them the manifestations 
of changes. 

No doubt many foreign religionists hate sought shelter in 
India, and their religious beliefs and practices have also affected 
a few in the land. I am of the view that whether it be in the 
East, or in the West, an individual has every chance to be influ- 
enced by an idea, a belief, a system of thought, which guides him 
in his search after Reality. A few western thinkers have even 
misunderstood some of our great saints. I mean here Mr. Robert 
Graves, the poet who has not rightly understood the personality 
of Sri Ramakrishna (See: White Goddess). 


I can only say as Mr. J. Krishnamurthy has once remarked 
we have to cultivate that “choiceless awareness” of what all we 
experience, 


To. me it is not a question of the East or the West in this 
century when man has attempted to observe this planet from 
unimaginable heights. We have to accept what we get by all our 
technological progress. I agree with that statement that was made 
that we have to gain knowledge by what we do also. What we do 
has as great a meaning as what we think to become. ,It is not 
accumulated knowledge that helps us. It is wisdom which is 
rooted in our experiences. Every religion whether it be in the 
East or in the West is rooted in faith of some kind. And faith is 
vital for true understanding. True understanding can be had 
only if there is sincere “reverence for life’. So it is not intelli- 
gence that is essential, but an intuitive perception of life and its 
workings, 


What is needed is a harmonious blending of the analytic 
approach that is predominant in the West with the intuitive aware- 
ness that is considered essential in Indian systems of thought and 
religion. We have to still the mind as to see that which has neither 


a beginning nor an end. And this has been said by mystics of all 
times and lands. 


Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja: In the past India has received the 
impact of many different western cultures—Indo-European, 
Iranian, Greek, Ronan, Turkish, Persian, Arab, English and’ 
American. It has absorbed, adapted. and assimilated them to. its. 
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own traditional culture. Since there have been mutual influences, 
it is often difficult to decide who has influenced whom. On the 
whole one can say that the impact of the West has not affected 
the continuity of Indian‘ culture; it produced many a ripple on 
the surface but not any deep organic change. This is mainly 
because.of the fact that Hinduism is not the ‘opinion’ of a single 
individual, but the sumtotal of the best thoughts of the realized 
seers who lived in India during the course of its history, and thus 
being flexible, accommodative, it can easily absorb and assimilate all 
that is best in other religions and philosophies. 


The early western invaders were merged in Hinduism, even 
the Manusmrti considering the Yavanas as a sort of fallen Ksatri- 
yas. For a long time Punjab remained the cauldron where alien 
cultures were purified and absorbed into Hinduism. The Parsis, 
Muslims and Christians who came to India later remained as 
separate cultural units, tolerated by Hinduism. The mutual con- 
tact between Hinduism and Islam gave rise later to the great reli- 
gious teachers like Kabir and Nanak, 


It has been suggested that the religious teacher Madhva was. 
influenced by Christianity. A. L, Basham says that the wind-god. 
Vayu in Madhva’s theology has some features of the Holy Ghost. 
“The resemblances of Madhva’s system to Christianity are so 
striking that influence, perhaps through the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar, is almost certain. The sharp distinction between God 
and the soul, the doctrine of eternal damnation, and the status of 
Vayu are obvious points of similarity. In the legends about 
Madhva are stories of miracles which must surely have been. 
borrowed from the Gospels” (The Wonder.that was India, second: 
ed., p. 333). One cannot be so assertive about Christian influence 
on Madhva; his theology and philosophy are based on Indian. 
orthodox religious texts, and there is no reference to Christianity 
in his writings. 

Similar is the suggestion that the concept of the Bodhisattva 
in Buddhism is influenced by Christianity. Basham writes 
(p. 276): “The idea of the suffering saviour may have existed 
in some form in the Middle East before Christianity, but ideas 
like. this are not attested in Buddhism: until after the beginning 
of the Christian era. The Suffering Bodhisattva so closely resem- 
bles the Christian. conception of the God who gives his life as a: 
ransom for many that we cannot dismiss the possibility that the 
doctrine. was. borrowed by Buddhism from Christianity, which was. 
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vigorous in Persia from the third century A.D. onwards”. Here it 
may also be noted that there is a theory that Christian monasti- 
cism itself is a result of the influence of Buddhist missionary acti- 
vity through the heterodox Jewish sect of the Essenes. 


More interesting, “put much less credible is the theory that 
the Hindu deity Skanda is an alien God, the' same as Aléxander, 
the Greek Warrior who began to be worshipped as a God after 
his death. . 

It is claimed that the Bhakti cult became popular in India on 
account of the influence of Islam. One point has to be remember- 
ed here. The Hindu philosophers and scholars in the middle ages 
did not care to study carefully the Bible or the Quran, and were 
not interested by their doctrines. The proselytizing work of the 
Christian missionaries had absolutely no influence on the Hindu 
intellectuals; the poor people suffering social ostracism because 
of the caste system, became converts since conversion gave them 
a better position in society. 

In the 19th century some of the intellectuals among Hindus 
like Rājā Ram Mohan Roy were influenced by Western culture. 
Roy started the Brahmosamaj which was closer to Christianity 
than to Hinduism. But the new generation stressed the impor- 
tance of preserving the best elements in the traditional Hindu 
culture. All were agreed on the need for drastic social reforms. 
Vivekananda and Radhakrishnan have interpreted Hinduism to 
the modern West, but they have not incorporated any western 
ideas newly into Hinduism. Modern Indian thinkers are well read 
in Western philosophy; but we cannot say that western philosophy 
has had any great effect on Indian philosophy and religion. 


Prof. M. M. Bhat: As Dr. Raja has pointed out similarities 
in philosophical ideas or resemblances in religious practices are 
not in themselves positive proofs of deliberate borrowals by one 
system from the other. Such similarities may even be quite strik- 
ing, so striking as to tempt one to suspect a strong influence as has 
been the case with Prof. Basham cited by Dr. Raja as believing 
in an almost certain influence of Christianity on Madhva’s philo- 
sophical doctrines. The resemblances may be quite accidental. 
Great minds not knowing one another may think alike. For 
instance there is the Christian doctrine of Confession and the Hindu 
doctrine of Repentance. They appear to be so close to each 
other in content and can we on this score postulate that the one 
is an adaptation of the other? However, such parallelisms in philo- 
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sophical thought are very interesting and their study may well 
constitute a substantial ground for greater understanding and 
mutual sympathy and pave the way in a measure for a common 
world philosophy to which Dr. Sundaram refers in his paper. 


Mr. N. Satyanarqyana: Indian philosophy is not only a view 
of life but also a way of life. A change in the view of life need 
not mean a change in the way of life too. The impact of the 
West may have brought about some modifications in the way 
of life but so far as the fundamental metaphysical position is con- 
cerned I do not think the impact has brought in any change. Wit- 
ness for example our ideas of Karma, rebirth etc. They have not 
changed by reason of the impact. Considered from this point 
of view I would rather ay’ that the impact of the West has been 
superficial. 


Mr. C. V. Nadanasabapathy: Dr. P. K. Sundaram is correct 
in pointing out that all religions are true, because they are bran- 
ches of the Tree of Truth and that no religion is perfectly true 
because articulated religion comes. through a human channel. But 
it is difficult for us to know which is the most appropriate for 
us, 


Mr. K. R. Sundararajan: The impact of West on East can be 
well understood and studied through a reference to the contri- 
bution that has been made by the comparative study of Reli- 
gions. Its essential contribution lies in making us realize that truth 
is not localized in any country but is universal and all present. 
Dr. Sundaram has rightly pointed out that when the human soul 
either in the East or in the West raises its look to Heaven it is 
not either east or west. In India the western impact thro’ science 
has definitely given an impetus to reassess our religious values 
and seek at the very roots on which the edifice of our religion 
has been erected. But once we reach those basics we can not 
possibly speak of any impact since the truths represented are basic, 
universal and perhaps common to all religions. 


Dr. P. K. Sundaram: Summing up the discussions he said, 
“T have been greatly benefited by the discussion, the suggestions 
made and the clarifications of concepts. Reference was made to_ 
the omission of Dr. Besant in this paper.’ I have not dealt with 
Dayananda Saraswati too. He is equally important. The Theoso- 
phical Society and its activities fell into disrepute because of some 
positive hindrances placed by the Society in the way of Viveka- 
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nanda when he went to America. He was (I think) a truer re. 
presentative of Hinduism than the Theosophical Society. Still the 
Theosophical movement, it can hardly be denied, has got its own 
importance, in the history of the renascent period of Hinduism. 


In speaking of the impact of the West, not the western philo- 
sophy as pointed out, I have not specified any country and its 
influence on any particular aspect. That is not possible in this 
short paper. However, as Sri K. S. Ramaswami Sastri pointed 
out, “East and West” are terms which include different countries. 
But they stand for certain common attitudes and common phases 
of life and thought. 


Mr. Robert Klein wanted to know what is meant by World 
Philosophy. A World Philosophy deliberately refuses to over- 
estimate, or under-estimate for that matter, the purely accidental 
adjuncts like country and climate, directions like East and West, 
North and South and searches for that basic spirit of man at the 
back of all philosophizing and religious quest. Philosophers arè 
engaged in a common endeavour. All cultures would be considered 
here to have contributed what little they could to this world philo- 
sophy that presents the different cultures in this light. In reli- 
gion, it is the religious spirit rather than the form that would 
figure as essential in an approach to the study of religions. 


With regard to the need for reconstruction or fe-orientation 
of Indian Philosophy some people hold that Indian philosophy has 
been too much attached to tradition. There has been no original 
thinking by way of formulation of philosophie concepts. My feel- 
ing on the whole is that the West has been pursuing its own meta- 
physics in an extravagantly rationalistic way. It leads only to 
the dry sands of mere formalism, as in the case of Logical Positi- 
vism. This school looks upon metaphysics as nonsense. Philo- 
sophy is not merely a concept. It is religious consciousness too. 
Rationalization of religious experience is philosophy. Ii gives us 
rational account of mystic experience. Religious experience is 
the end of all philosophic enquiry. 


Mr. Robert R. Klein: Logical positivism does not exhaust all 
Philosophical thought in the West. There are other schools of 
thought which respect metaphysics,’ 


Dr. P. K. Sundaram: Religious experience does not wait fore 
the rational demonstration of cause and effect, Philosophy is only 
a commentary on religion. When we speak of Indian Philosophy 
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we speak of Hindu religion. It is spiritual. and in this respect 
I think there has been no impact on it from the West and there 
can be none. 


Prof. K. A. N. Sastri: It now remains for me only to thank 
Dr. Sundaram for his excellent paper and for his elucidation of 
points raised in thé discussion. I thank you all for participating 
in this discussion. 


On the subject of the Seminar itself I have not much to say, 
after we have heard it discussed from all-points of view. It seems 
that this impact consists of two parts. One is religion, the other 
is philosophy. On the side of religion it was pointed out that 
Christian missionaries were most active in bringing Hinduism into 
contempt. This attempt brought into being the reform movements 
of the 19th century. The net result of those movements has been 
not to create any new religion, but to give it a new shape, like 
the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj. These, however, are only 
historical memories. They represented only a small minority. 
But Hinduism of the 20th century is very different from the Hin- 
duism of the 18th century. Religion as a social Institution, has 
been largely affected by this impact and the changes I think, on 
the whole, have been for the better. On the deeper realms of 
philosophy proper, I think, India has much more to give than 
to receive. As for our trying to present Indian thought in west- 
ern garb, I would like to say this. It is a repayment to the West 
of the good we have received from them. It is necessary to talk 
to the West in the language, that the West can understand. I 
do not think it would be fair to say that there has been any wilful 
misrepresentation of our dogmas. That was not the object at any 
time. Take for instance the most recent contribution of our emi- 
nent philosopher Dr. Radhakrishnan, his new Edition of the 
Brahma Siitras. It has not been done without traditional com- 
mentaries, but it presents them in a semi-western garb. I do not 
think that the Brahma Sūtras have in any way suffered from such 
an attempt, one will have one’s own estimate of these things. 


I agree with Mr. Sundaram and others that in the actual realm 
of philosophic thought or mystic experience, India has very little 
to learn from the West and very much to give. 


I Thank you all. 
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Dr, Kunjunni Raja read the following paper: — 
“Contemporary Writing in Malayalam” 


Introduction 


Malayalam is one of the four main cultivated languages 
belonging to the Dravidian family, and is spoken by more than 
fifteen million people on the West Coast of South India now form- 
ing the linguistic state of Kerala and also by a large number of 
Malayilis living in other parts of India. Both modern Malayalam 
and modern Tamil converge on the ancient Tamil which may. be 
called Old Tamil-Malayalam. The West Coast dialect had a natural 
gtowth and later absorbed and assimilated the rich treasures of 
the -Sanskrit language. It accepted * all the ‘non-Dravidian 
phonemes of the Sanskrit language and in the literary field there 
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was a successful attempt at mixing Sanskrit and Malayalam words 
in what is known as the Manipravdla (gem and coral) style. 


The independence of Malayalam as a separate language starts 
from about the eighth or ninth century A.D. From the twelfth cen- . 
tury onwards there has been a rich and continuous literary out- 
put, and at present Malayalam literature is in the forefront among 
the literatures of India, especially in the fields of poetry and rea- 
listie fiction. 

Early literature consisted mostly of free translations and adap- 
tations of Sanskrit works like the epics and the Puranas. Two paral- 
lel developments are clearly seen in the early period; one as in the 
Ramacaritam written on the model of the Tamil works, eschewing 
even all the non-Dravidian phonemes and the other overloaded 
with Sanskrit words in the macaronic Manipravala style. Popular 
folk songs must have existed; but they were not considered as 
literature. In course of time the Tamil influence became less and 
less; scholars began to write in pure Sanskrit, or Manipravala; and 
the literature was completely influenced by Sanskrit both in form 
and thought. This state of affairs continued till about the end of 
the nineteenth century. 


It was through the medium of English that the people of Kerala 
came into direct contact with western literature and culture. And 
as in the case of other literatures of India, it was this contact with 
the West, effected through English education, that gave birth to 
the modern renaissance in Malayalam literature. This great 
renaissance has completely metamorphosed the literature by giv- 
ing it not only fresh ideas and thoughts, but also various new 
forms, new techniques and new approaches. 


The Prose Literature was the first to be affected by the impact 
of western culture and the introduction of the printing press. The 
Christian missionaries from the West like Hanxledon did great ser- 
vice in introducing simple and straightforward prose in Malayalam. 
Though discredited as ‘padre Malayalam’ by the orthodox scholars, 
this style had considerable influence in the development of modern 
prose. Dr. Gundert’s Malayalam Dictionary is even now the 
standard work of reference. 


Journals and newspapérs such as Bhaésiposini, Rasikaranjini, 
Vidydvinodini and Malayala Manorama contributed much to the 
development of prose literature. English-educated men wrote on 
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various topics; gradually the essay, short story and literary criti- 
cism became well established in Malayalam, 


Poetry :. 


For long Malayalam poetry was in the hands of the Sanskrit- 
educated scholars. Sarfskrit texts were being adapted or trans- 
lated into Malayalam. Even the so called original poems were 
mostly based on the epics and Puranas, and the same old worn- 
out imagery was being repeated again and again. There were, of 
course, some folk-songs popular among the people, but they were 
not taken seriously as literature. There was an attempt at simpli- 
city of style and lucidity of expression. The works of Ven- 
mani Nampidirippad, though mostly on frivolous themes of car- 
nal love, were very popular, because of their pleasant and lucid 
style. Kufnikuttan Tampuran who gave a literal translation of 
the whole of the Mahābhārata and the Harivamsa within three 
years, also did much to popularize poetry. Kuntur Narayana 
Menon wrote some good poems in ‘pure Malayalam’, eschewing 
all loan words from Sanskrit; but it was only an experiment. 


The first attempt at modern lyrical poetry is found in V. C. 
Balakrsna Panikkar (1888-1914), a promising young poet who died 
at the age of 26. His ‘Lamentations’ depicting the reflections of 
aman at the death of his wife has all the qualities of a mature 
piece of literature. The Visvartipam, describing his reactions. on 
the sight of a sea-side sun-set, can be taken as the harbinger of 
modern poetry in Malayalam. 


The Renaissance in the field of poetry was really started by 
N. Kumaran Asan, with the publication of Vina Pūvu (the fallen 
flower) in 1908. Kumaran Asan (1873-1924) was born as a mem- 
ber of the ‘depressed class’; after his early education, he went to 
Bangalore and Calcutta for higher studies. At Calcutta, while 
working for the ‘Tarkatirtha’ examination in Sanskrit, he also 
studied the English language, and came into contact with the new 
awakening in Bengali literature. 


Among his best poems is Karuna on the Buddhist story of the 
courtesan Vasavadatta and Buddha’s disciple Upagupta, on which 
Tagore himself has written a poem included in, ‘Fruit gathering’. 
It is quite possible that Asan was acquainted with Tagore’s original 
Bengali version of the poem. 
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The Vina Pūvu is a short poem of 41 verses addressed to a 
fallen flower. The flower is a symbol of life, its splendour, and its 
tragedy. “As a bud it danced with the breeze, sang with the 
koels and sported in the milky ocean of moonlight and when 
it blossomed it took on a glow which held the whole world 
in thrall. And then came a bee with,a serenade and to it 
it offered the cup of its life. Its mission thus achieved, it now 
sinks into dust--to be reborn perhaps as a star or a flower again 
on the boughs of the Kalpaka tree”. 


In his longer poems Nalini, Lila, Candélabhiksuki and 
Karuna, he delineates the sublime aspects of human love. There 
is no vulgarity, no attempt at realistic portrayal of carnal passions; 
but the tragedy inherent in human life and love is brought out. 
Lila is an adaptation of the Persian romantic tale, the Laila-Majnu; 
Candalabhiksuki and Karuna are based on stories from Buddhist 
literature. The attack on the caste system and the social inequa- 
lities is quite apparent in his poems. The Meditation of Sita writ- 
ten in the form of a monologue contains bitter attacks on modern 
social evils. The theme of his Duravasthd is the inter-caste marri- 
age between a Nambitiri girl and a Harijan; the background of 
the Moplah Revolt of Malabar gives it plausibility. 


Ullur S. Parameswara Iyer was a versatile genius, an erudite 
Sanskrit scholar, a sincere research worker and a sympathetic lite- 
rary critic, besides being a great poet. His great epic poem Umé- 
keralam is based on an episode of the history of Travancore. Being 
attracted by the Romantic movement, he wrote some short poems 
on Puranic themes—Karnabhisana deals with the charitable, dis- 
position of the magnanimous Karna, and Pingala depicts the con- 
version of a courtesan of Mithila. His Premasangitam extols love 
in high terms, 


Vallattol Narayana Menon entered the field of lyrical roman- 
ticism and soon became the leader of the new movement. Deeply 
rooted in the traditional Sanskrit culture and endowed with a fine 
aesthetic temperament, Vallatto] entered into the spirit of the 
romantic movement and wrote excellent short poems on Puranic 
and social themes. Later, the political awakening in the country 
under the leadership of Mahātmā Gandhi attracted him very much, 
and ‘he took up the banner of nationalism in Kerala as an integral 
part of the nationalistic movement in India’. His poems depicted 
the people’s yearning for freedom and social equality. He revived 
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the long neglected Dravidian metres, His ode on’ Gandhiji is one 
of the most famous national poems in Malayalam. In one poem 
Krsna’s tender feet, taming the dreadful serpent Kaliya, is given 
as the symbol of India’s quiet strength. 


Vallattol wrote against the caste system, against the oppres- 
sive chains which hold’ women, against all kinds of cruelties; he 
also wrote on Hindu, Christian and Islamic themes. His best poems 
are the shorter ones collected in the volumes of Sdhityamafijari, 


and the Khanda-Kavya-s like Mary Magdalene, Koccu Sita and 
Father and Daughter. 


Along with such creative work. Vallattol has also translated 
Valmiki’s Ramédyana and the Rgveda besides four Puranas, and 
many dramas including the Saékuntala. He was also an exponent of 
the Kathakali; the ‘Kerala Kala Mandala’ was started by him; he 
travelled throughout the world for popularizing the Kathakali in 
the beginning, and as a cultural ambassador later. 


There were many followers for Vallattol. Of these Kuttip- 
purattu Kesavan Nair and Kallanmartoti Ravunni Menon may be 
mentioned. Nālappāt Narayana Menon became famous by his 
poem Tear Drops which is an elegy on the death of his wife. He 
has also written some thought provoking poems like Cakravilam, 
using private symbols. G. Sankara Kurup, whose sixty-first birth- 
day was celebrated on a grand scale this year, is now the leading 
poet of Kerala. In the early days of his literary career Nature 
and Love were his two main poetic themes. Soon he was attract- 
ed by the romantic movement, and wrote many lyric poems, sub- 
jective in approach and emotional in content. When under the 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi nationalism was first glorified in 
Malayalam poetry by Vallattol, other poets followed him; among 
them G’s voice has been quite steady and prominent. His poem 
Azhimukhattu. shows the poet justly proud of the greatness of 
ancient Kerala, her old democratic institutions, the material pros- 
perity and cultural supremacy, while at the same time sorry for 
the present plight of the land and of the people. He proclaims 
that a bright future will soon come, when the land’s voice will be 
heard throughout the world., 


Under the influence of Tagore, mysticism and symbolism were 
introduced into Malayalam poetry by Sahkara Kurup and K. K. 
Raja, ‘G’, later gave up his mysticism mainly as a result of sharp 
criticisms from the ‘progressive’ school of ‘writers; but even now 
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he is fond of using private symbolism with its infinite possibilities 
of associations and suggestions to create emotions; attitudes and 
reactions. Later we find him as an intellectual revolutionary with 
leanings towards socialism; he is interested in what is happening 
around him in India and abroad in the social, economic and political 
fields. Fully conscious of the powers and responsibilities of a great 
poet, he is striving now to spread India’s message of love and toler- 
ance. Besides the original poems G. has also produced some good 
translations: Gītāñjali and some other poems of Tagore, the poems 
of some of the Persian poets like Omar Khayam, and the Megha- 
dita of Kalidasa. 


K. K, Raja is one of the senior most poets who is still writing 
short thought-provoking poems of exquisite finish. He is unper- 
turbed and uninfluenced by criticisms and writes on all topics 
from ‘Brother Leika’ circling the earth in a Russian rocket and the 
Rasakrida dance of the protons and the electrons in a single atom, 
to the Satyagraha of a frustrated lover or the ploughing of the 
field by the orthodox landowner himself. His Baspdfijali on the 
death of a friend is one of the best poems of its kind; he has writ- 
ten several mystic sonnets and devotional lyrics. Of late he 
has been reviving the Sanskrit metres. 


Cangampuzha Krsna Pillai, a born poet, came to the field of 
Malayalam poetry like a meteor. He wrote poems of passionate 
love and intense hatred; of frustration and disappointment, as well 
as of rebellious and iconoclastic spirit. These he wrote in sweet 
and melodious tunes, using the metres of folk songs. Cangampuzha 
and his friend Itappilli Raghavan Pillai raised pessimism almost 
to an art. Condemnation of the existing state of affairs in a rebel- 
lious spirit became the subject of poetry. Raghavan Pillai, who 
has written some fine lyric poems, actually published his poem on 
‘Death’ indicating his decision to commit suicide; nobody took it 
seriously, until the news of the tragedy came in the papers. Can- 
gampuzha’s pastoral love poem Ramanan on the theme of frus- 
trated love and suicide became a best seller and had about twenty 
editions in the course of a few years. He wrote profusely and 


vigorously and produced about forty books, before premature 
death took him away. 


The great popularity of Cangampuzha gave rise to the pro- 
duction of many imitations, but few could rise to that standard. 
Cangampuzha’s works were not always perfect; at times they 
were verbose and the’ poet liked to use too much colour in his 
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pictures. But he was a born poet of real genius, and all his defects 
disappeared in his genuine poetry. 

Among his followers the name of P. Bhaskaran, who wrote 
revolutionary songs of vigour and vitality and is now producing 
romantic lyrical songs for the cinema, is deservedly popular in 
the land. Vayalér Ramavarma is another talented progressive 
writer who started in the Cangampuzha tradition, and later deve- 
loped his own style and method; he has already written much and 
is a poet of great promise. 


K. M. Panikkar is an outstanding figure in Malayalam litera- 
ture; he has contributed to the various branches of literature like 
poetry, novel, criticism, autobiography, travelogue and drama. His 
special contribution is in the field of historiacl romance; in the 
field of poetry, the Pankiparinayam (Panki’s wedding) containing 
humorous and sarcastic pen pictures of some contemporary per- 
sons in high society, and the rather sexy Balikdématam were once 
very popular; his recent poem Ambapāli on a Buddhist theme is 
quite interesting. He has also translated the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayam, the Kumarasambhava, and a Chinese poem into Malaya- 
lam. 


Almost as a reaction to the Cavigampuzha school came the ori- 
ginal poems of N. V. Krishna Warriar written in a decidedly dif- 
ferent style and on different themes. He revived the old ballad form 
and the ancient Niranam metres, and wrote with perfect command 
of language and themes. The political awakening in Africa, the 
old glory of Mexico, the Bengal famine and the like formed his 
subject matter; economy of expression, directness and force, rather 
than sweetness and melody; a mild sense of humour and above 
all, a genuine aesthetic value gave his poems a charm of their own. 
He wrote vigorously and profusely for a few years; of late he is 
gradually receding from this field, and making new experiment in 
other fields. 

Top ranking poets of the Vallattol School continue to write 
good poems. Vennikulam Gopala Kurup gives careful artistic 
expression to traditional concepts of culture. He translated the 
Rémacaritaminasa of Tulasidas and the Tamil classic Tirukkural 
into Malayalam. P. Kunhiraman Nair has been writing steadily and 
profusely about the beautiful land of Kerala and its culture of the 
past, as contrasted with the present moral decadence. His poems 
are characterized by exquisite imagery bursting forth one after 
another. He has also written some good devotional poems and js 
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sometimes referred to as a Bhakta Kavi. V. V. K. Nambyar is 
another gifted poet; he has not written much, but he has earned 
a good name by the worth of his poems. Srimaty N. Balamani 
Amma, niece of the poet Nalappat Narayana Menon, is a leading 
poet who has written poems depicting a reflective mother’s healthy 
idealistic moods. She is also fond of using symbolic language 
pregnant with philosophical ideas. More in the realistic line are 
the works of poets like Vailoppilli Sridhara Menon, ItasSeri, Ak- 
kittam, and Olappamanna. They show a deep understanding of 
human character and a keen insistence on social significance. Vai- 
loppilli shot into fame by his short poem on The mango fruit; it 
is about the reflection of a mother who recently lost her only son, 
seeing the fall of a ripe mango fruit in her garden and being 
reminded of an earlier scene when she chided him for trying to 
pluck the tender fruit. Another fine poem using the stream of con- 
sciousness technique is the Sahyante Makan about an elephant who 
in the midst of a temple festival broods about his free life in the 
forest. He is a careful writer with an aesthetic sense; he has 
written about the poor and the oppressed, their hopes and sorrows. 
Akkittam has published several collections of poems about eter- 
nal human passions; many of his poems are symbolic. Recently 
he has also written some simple poems for children from childrens’ 
point of view. Olappamanna and his brother O. M. Anujan have 
written some elegant poems. Pala Narayanan Nair has been writ- 
ing profusely in a fluent style about the ancient culture of Kerala 
with great enthusiasm and pride; the names of the Sanskrit Scho- 
lar N. Gopala Pillai and M. P. Appan may also be mentioned in 
this connection. 

The so-called ‘progressive’ movement in literature was intro- 
duced in Malayalam by writers like M. P. Paul, P. KeéSava Dev 
and Takazhi Sivasankara Pillai towards the close of the thirties. 
This had some influence in all fields of literature. It started as 
an iconoclastic, anti-traditionist movement, emphasizing the eter- 
nal clash between capital and labour, and the need to build a 
classless society on socialistic principles. Anti-fascist feelings and 
socialistic or communistic leanings combined with anti-imperialis- 
tic and national enthusiasm, gave this movement some popularity. 
Even poets who wrote romantic poems about love and nature began 
to turn their attention to the condition of the people round them; 
Sankara Kurup and Cangampuzha wrote on such topics as revolu- 
tion and the building up of a bright future. Among the poets of this 
school are O. N. V. Kurup who has written some beautiful poems, 
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and Itasseri, who writes about the problems ‘of the poor people 
with optimism and good will. His Karutta Cetticcikal, is a beauti- 
ful poem advocating harmony between Malaydlis and Tamilians. 
P. Bhaskaran and Vayalar Rama Varma wrote many poems of 
socialistic leanings. Other poets of this school are Ketamangalam 
Pappukutti, K. N. Ezhuttaccan and K. P. G. Nambudiri. 


Younger poets are coming up even now. C. A. Joseph who 
writes good poetry in a rugged style, Sugatakumāri who writes 
mature poems of a thought-provoking type, G. Kumara Pillai and 
a host of other promising young writers show that there is a 
bright future for poetry in Malayalam. Established poets like 
Sankara Kurup, Sridhara Menon and Itaśśeri are still writing good 
poems. Silent and sincere attempts at new experimentation are 
going on. N. V. Krishna Warriar has written two Attakkatha 
works; Akkittam tried the Gayatri metre; M. Govindan has made 
some new experiments at intellectual poetic composition. Modern 
Malayalam poetry shows great variety; many of our poets have 
great individuality which expresses itself in their poetry. 


Short Story: 


The short story is as old as humanity, and Indian stories like 
the Paficatantra fables have travelled all over the world. But the 
modern short story was introduced into Malayalam literature from 
the West, by English-educated writers through free translation and 
adaptation. The outstanding pioneers in the field were Ampadi 
Narayana Poduval (1871-1936), author of the three volumes of 
Kathdsaudham written in a pleasant style, M. R. K. C. (C. Kunhi- 
rama Menon) (1882-1940) author of some good stories on histori- 
cal themes, Otuvil Kufihikrsna Menon who has written some social 
stories, K. Sukumaran who successfully introduced humour in 
short story, and E. V. Krsna Pillai who wrote several stories adapt- 
ing from English, later collected in the four volumes of Kelisau- 
dham. V. T. Raman Bhattatiri’s stories in Rajanirangam depict- 
ed the evils in the Nambiutiri society. 


With the publication of the translation of a few stories from 
Maupassant by A. Balakrishna Pillai, a new change became visible 
in the field.” Balakrishna Pillai persuaded a set of promising young 
writers like Takazhi Sivasatkara Pillai to write in a realistic 
style. Actually it was not realism, but the naturalism of the Zola 
type which they adopted to portray faithfully the defects in social 
life. Balakrishna Pillai also persuaded them to get rid of the inhi- 
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bition in writing. about sex. Realism became the catchword; 
poverty, sexual perversion and other evils of society became the 
theme for literature; there was also a rebellious and iconoclastic 
tone in most of these stories. The orthodox writers criticized these 
as ‘gutter literature’; but the ‘progressive’ writers continued to 
write many good steries realistically and became the masters in 
the field. 


Takazhi SivaSankara Pillai is one of the most important among 
modern fiction writers in Malayalam. His early stories collected 
in Putumalar, Atiyozhukkukal and Nityakanyaka are written artis- 
tically using the technique of Maupassant. Later Chekhov’s works 
also influenced him much. In simple and effective language, some- 
times leaning towards the colloquial, he can effectively describe 
a situation or bring into life a real character. He has a sure aes- 
thetic sense which is never overpowered by the propagandist in him. 


P. KeSava Dev was one of the leaders of the ‘Progressive’ move- 
ment. He has been a ‘rebel’ in literature; first as a,strong leftist, 
he advocated the burning of all the traditional literary works includ- 
ing the Ram@yana; now he is an ardent-anti-communist. His early 
colltctions of short stories like Annatte Natakam, Jivitacakram, and 
Pravaham contain the propagandic element in a large measure. He 
has an original and telling way of presenting his ideas, and can 
infuse life and vigour into his characters. He lacks the, aesthetic 
detachment of Takazhi; often his realism goes hand in hand with 
romanticism. 


S. K. Pottekkat came to the field of fiction as a writer of roman- 
tic short stories. He has a poetic and ornate style, and his stories 
generally contain a good plot and are very artistically presented. His 
two early collections, Nisdgandhi and Rajamalli, reveal the artistic 
sense of the writer. Later he has become a traveller, and has given 
us excellent travel books covering almost the whole of the world. 


Vaikkom Muhammad Bashir is a bold and iconoclastic writer 
of excellent short stories with the Muslim social life as the back- 
ground. He has an inimitable style of his own. He handles the 
theme of sex boldly and has often been criticized for that. ‘The 
Janmadinam is a representative collection of his stories. 


P. C. Kuttikrishnan started as a romantic short story writer; 
like S. K. Pottekkait, he writes in a suggestive and poetic language: 
He is a creative writer with a humanitarian approach. His earlier 
stories dealt with the human problems of the middle class society. 
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Later under the pen name of ‘Uroob’ he wrote about the life of 
Muslims and, Hindus in North Kerala, and attained great popularity. 


Ponkunnam Varkey was a leader of the Progressive writers 
and has written boldly on the evils and moral lapses among the 
Christians engaged in missionary work, on sex perversion existing 
in the upper class sbciety and on the tussle between labour and 
capital. He has an ornate, but powerful style. 


Karur Nilakantha Pillai has written many good stories in a 
simple and effective style; they show great sympathy towards the 
suffering people, like the school teacher; but there is no call for 
revolution. The characters are realistically drawn, and the stories 
have mostly a moral value. 


Among these short story writers of established fame may also 
be included Lalitambika Antarjanam, who in a pleasant and bold 
style writes from the women’s point of view; K. Saraswathi Amma 
who has written some readable stories of love and sex; Vettur 
Raman Nair who writes in a vigorous style; Pofihikkara Rafi, a care- 
ful and realistic writer; and Nagavalli R. S. Kurup who has a taste 
for the extraordinary type of stories. 


During the post-independence epoch many promising young 
writers have come up and occupied the front rank. ‘Kovilan’ intro-. 
duced the theme of the life of an ordinary military cadet; his stories 
depicted life full of suffering. ‘Nandanar’ and ‘Parappuram’ have 
followed him. Young writers who had seen life and were full of 
new experience described what they felt with warmth and vigour. 
Even when aesthetically imperfect, they have a value of their own. 
®ovalan’ also used the technique of ‘the stream of consciousness’, 
describing the feelings and ideas of the main character as in a reflec- 
tive brooding mood, without any inhibition. Of the three ‘Parap- 
puram’ has shown a better vision of life, and aesthetic sense, and 
come up very quickly. 


Another short story writer who is already in the front rank 
is M. T. Vasudevan Nair who has many good collections of short 
stories to his credit. He has a fluent and poetic style and can depict 
human emotions with vigour and force. He too has attempted suc- 
cessfully the stream of corisciousness technique. T. Padmanabhan 
is another young writer of promise. K.-T. Mohammad shot into 
fame when he received the first prize in India in an international 
short story competition; he has kept up to that expectation. There 
are many other new comers like N, P: Mohamed, Natan, P. A. 
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Warriyar, Madhavakutti and B. Madhava Menon. Humorous skits 
by Velir Krishnan Kutti, humorous stories by P. K. Rajarajavarma, 
stories for children by C. A. Kittunni and T. V. Krishnan etc., may 
also be mentioned. 


Novel: 


The novel as a literary form was introduced into Malayalam 
from English literature. The first novel is Kundalata (1887) by 
T. M. Appu Nedungadi; but the first original novel on the social 
and cultural background of Kerala was the Indulekha (1889) of O. 
Chandu Menon. It is a social romance written in an easy and plea- 
sant style with witty dialogues, and portrays the evils prevailing in 
the Nair community; the caricature of the lascivious Stri Nam- 
bidiripad was made with the aim of wiping away the hypergamic 
relationship of Nair girls with the Nambidiris. Its popularity 
prompted many similar novels, some being translations and adap- 
tations of English models. C. V. Raman Pillai wrote three histori- 
cal romances, Marttandavarma, Dharmaraja and Rémarajabahadur, 
on the model of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. His style is ornate and 
difficult; but he has a thorough insight into the complexities of 
human nature, and can create powerful characters. What he lacks 
in simplicity and warmth, he gains in depth of vision and the per- 
fection of his plot construction. 


Among the novels that came after these two great novelists, 
mention may be made of Bhiitardyar by Appan Tampuram, a his- 
torical novel written in the old language and style revitalized and 
polished, Keralaputran by Ampadi Narayana Poduval, Cera- 
man Perumal by Kappana Krishna Menon, Virutan Sanku by 
Karat Acyuta Menon and Parappuram and Udayabhinu by 
K. Narayana Kurukkal. Keralasitnhan by K., M. Panikkar is one of 
the best historical novels in the language. Apphante Makal by 
Miutringottu Bhavatratan Nambitiri is an excellent social novel, 
dealing with the Nambidiri society. 


In the post-independence period some of the established short- 
story writers like Takazhi and Dev began to write novelettes and 
short novels. Bashir’s Balyak@lasakhi (1944) is a fine social nove- 
lette depicting the life of a Muslim boy. Keéava Dev’s book Otayil- 
ninnu (From the Gutter), and Takazhi’s Téttiyute Makan (Son of a 
Scavenger) were written using the realistic method, under the 
influence of socialisti¢ ideals. Visakanyaka by S. K. Pottekat is a 
fine novel of human adven 
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Takazhi has written several novels of which three are out- 
standing: Tdttiyute Makan, Rantitangazhi and Cemmin. He 
depicts the life of the peasants and fisher-folk of Kuttanad in cen- 
tral Kerala. Cemmin received the Sahitya Akademi award, and 
is translated into many other languages. It is a tragic novel hav- 
ing as its background the love of a fisherman’g daughter for a Mus- 
lim boy who was her playmate in childhood; the writer has also 
played on a superstition prevalent among the fisher-folk that the 
lives of the men going out into the sea are in the hands of their 
chaste wives and that any moral lapse in the wife will result in 
danger to the husband’s life. 

P. C. Kuttikrishnan, under the pen name of ‘Uroob’ has written 
two excellent novels of great merit: Ummédccu and Sundaran- 
mérum Sundarikalum, for the latter of which he received the 
Sahitya Akademi award this year. His works deal with the life 
of the Muslims of Malabar during the last generation. He cuts out 
a new path for himself and in powerful colloquial dialogues, in 
poetic descriptions of natural scenes and human situations, in rea- 
listic delineation of characters and the humanistic approach, he 
has achieved remarkable success. 


Among earlier novels Professor by Joseph Mundasseri, Jivik- 
kuvdn Marannupoya Stri by Vettir Raman Nair, Kalli Ccellamma 
by G. Vivekanandan, Papikal by Poññhikkara Rafi, and Patitta 
Painkili by Muttattu Varky may be mentioned. 

Promising new comers in the field are M. T. Vasudevan Nair 
and Pérapurattu. Ndalukettu by Vasudevan Nair is a brilliant novel 
depicting the crumbling down of an old joint family. Arabipponnu 
written in collaboration with N. P. Mohamed has at its background 
the smuggling of gold. Parapurattu has already some good novels 
to his credit: Ninam anififia Kdalpdtukal deals with the military life 
of a Malayali; Anvesiccu Kantettiyilla is the story of a nurse. K. 
Surendran has written two novels Tālam and Maya, showing some 
individuality. Cerukad, C. A. Raman Nair, V. T. Nandakumar 
and Patiath have written popular novels. Dr. S. K, Nayar’s Ay- 
yappan, on a historical and religious theme, has been a best seller. 

Hundreds of novels are being published every year; most of 
them are imitations and bad adaptations of Western models. This 
is certainly so in the case of detective novelettes. Many world 
classics are being translated into Malayalam, Of these Paivangal 
(translation of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables) by Nalappat Nārā- 
yana Menon has had great influence in literature; so also the trans- 
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lation of many Bengali novels in the last few decades. Bengali 
literature is attracting our attention even now; and°the transla- 
tions are quite popular. 


Modern Malayalam novels are mainly concerned. with the 
conflict between the individual and the social, political or economic 
surroundings. We have plenty of political novels, communistic and 
anti-communistic; we have novels depicting the evils of society such 
as the caste system; but we have only a few good novels dealing 
with the family life of a quiet people. Writers are making fresh 
attempts experimenting with form and technique, theme and con- 
tent. With two Sahitya Akademi awards within five years, the 
Malayalam novel can still look forward for fresh laurels in the 


néar future. 
Drama: 

Malayalam drama of the present day owes its origin and deve- 
lopment to Western literature. There were some folk dramas, both 
secular and ritualistic, like Sarghakkeli and Teyydttu; but their 
value as dramatic literature is not much. Some of the best Sans- 
krit dramas were staged in temples by hereditary actors called 
Cakyars; this was quite popular, since much comic and extrane- 
ous material was added by the Vidisaka. The Kathakali, based 
mainly on the Kuteydttam or the traditional staging of Sanskrit 
plays, and partly on indigenous folk dramas, was predonstinantly a 
dance-drama more akin to the ballet and the opera than to the 
modern drama. 


The Portuguese introduced some sort of dramas like the Mira- 
cle plays of the West; this, called Cavittunatakam, also abounds in 
songs and dances interspersed with dialogues. There was also 
the clown with his witty and critical remarks. 


In 1882 Keralavarma Valiya Koil Tampuran published a 
Malayalam translation of the Sdkuntalam. It was acclaimed as a 
great success, and many other translations of classical Sanskrit 
dramas were soon published. Uttarardmacarita by Cattu Kutti 
Manndadiar is one of the best of this kind. A few original dramas 
on the model of the Sanskrit plays were produced during the 
period; the Bhagavedditu by Natuvattu Achan Nambitiri, and 
Subhadrarjuniyam by Tottekkat Ikkavamma are of this type; 
Cakkicankaram, a parody on such dramas by Rama Kurup 
discouraged later writers to imitate such works. 
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A few social plays were also produced during this period. 
Laksmikalydnam by K. C. Keéava Pillai depicts the superstitions 
and the sense of false prestige of the upper class society; it was 
translated into Sanskrit. Mariémma by Kochippan Mappila deals 
with the tussle between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law 
in the Christian Community. 


The popularity of the Tamil musical dramas in Kerala prompt- 
ed Malayalam writers to write similar works. Sadarama by 
K. C. Kesava Pillai and Sangitanaisadha by T. C. Acyuthan Menon 
were very popular on the stage for a time. 


It was at this time that the influence of the West began to 
be felt seriously on Malayalam dramas. C. V. Raman Pillai wrote 
some humorous farces criticizing the social evils of the time. He 
was followed by the humorist E. V. Krishna Pillai who wrote 
many comic farces of this type, like B. A. Maydavi, Pranayakkami- 
gion and Pernarasunddu. Among modern playwrights N. P. Chel- 
lappan Nair may be said to carry on this tradition. E. V. Krishna 
Pillai wrote a few historical plays like Rajakesavadds. Even the 
historical novels- like Mdartténdavarma and Dharmardja were 
adapted and put on the stage. Among other historical plays may 
be mentioned Veluttampi dalava by Kainikkara Padmanabha Pillai 
and Ceramān Perumal by Kappana Krishna Menon. 


It is with Atukkalayilninnu Arannattekku (From the Kitchen 
to the Stage) by V. T. Bhattatirippadd that the prose drama in 
‘Malayalam began to be used as an effective medium for social 
reform. It was very popular on the stage, and was very effective 
in removing the social evils in the Nambidiri society. Réumati 
by M. P. Bhattatirippad, also belongs to this type. Pattabakki by 
K. Damodaran dealing with the disabilities of the tenant and the 
eruelties of the landlord was the first and one of the best of a 
series of political dramas of the propagandist type. At present 
Toppil Bhasi, author of Mutiyanéya Putran and Putiya Akisam 
Putiya Bhiimi, is the best representative of this kind of drama; 
he has a well-trained troupe, and the dramas are quite popular. 
Kittukrsi by ItaSSeri is another play worth mentioning. The anti- 
communistic group of writers took the cue from the leftist, and 
wrote effective plays in the same technique and used them for 
propaganda purposes. 


Following the technique of Ibsen, N. Krishna Pillai has 
written some good plays like Bhagnabhavanam and Kanyacka; 
B. 19 
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handling the fundamental human problems and conflict of 
emotions. 

Another popular playwright is T. N. Gopinathan Nair; he 
knows the details of stage craft and the pleasant poetic tinge 
imparted to the dialogues gives his plays charm and elegance. 

The late C. J. Thomas was a keen student of world drama, 
and has written the realistic problem play ‘Avan Vindum Varunnw’ 
and another experimental play Crime No. 27 of 1123. ` He also 
translated some plays, and wrote a book on _ stage-craft, 
Uyarunna Yavanike. M. Govindan belongs to the same school. 


Many of the fiction writers have tried their hands in the field 
of drama also. Of these P. KeSava Dev, and Ponkunnam Varkey 
deserve special mention. There is political satire and propaganda 
in most of these plays; and they all use the realistic technique. 
KeSava Dev’s dialogues are lively and sharp. 


In north Kerala many successful new plays have been written 
and staged in recent years. K. T. Mohamed’s Itu Bhimiyainu 
and Veliccam Vilakkanvesikkunnu and Tikkotiyan’s Prasavik- 
katta Amma are some of the popular plays. Cherukadd has also 
written some good plays. 

Jagati N. K. Acari is the author of some satirical comedies; 
the names of C. N. Srikanthan Nair, G. Sankara Pillai, and 
Padmanabhan Nair may also be mentioned. 


New plays are being staged throughout the country for art 
festivals under the auspices of the various Kalasamitis; most of 
them are popular since they depict realistically the social condition 
of the land, From the point of view of artistic merit only a few 
of them can survive. But there is intense activity in the field 
which itself is a good sign. 

Something must be said in this connection about the Radio 
plays and screen plays. Good collections of Radio plays have 
been published by Dr. S. K. Nair, Dr. K. M. George, K. Rama- 
krishna Pillai, N. V. Krishna Warriar and others. In the field 
of screen plays may be mentioned Muttattu Varkey, T. N. Gopi- 
nathan Nair, Jagati N. K. Acari, P. C. Kuttikrishnan, and 
Nagavalli R. S. Kurup. 


Literary Criticism 
Literary criticism has been a field of vigorous activity through- 
out the modern period. There are mature scholars of taste and vision; 
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there are also frustrated writers trying to be conspicuous; there are 

_ cliques and parties here as in the political field outside. The 
influence exerted by the critics is also considerable; even esta- 
blished poets are influenced by some of the criticisms. Some of 
the early journals criticized boldly and clearly the current literary 
productions and thus started the literature of the book-review 
type. 


It was A. R. Rajarajavarma who in his Bhésibhisanam set 
forth clearly the main principles of literary criticism according 
to the Sanskrit writers; his Sahitya Sdhyam is on rhetoric. He 
wrote a comprehensive grammar of Malayalam language, called 
Kerala Péniniyam and a work on prosody. Thus he gave a good 
start. In a controversy with the orthodox poets he exposed the 
meaninglessness of meticulously observing rhyme on the second 
syllables in each line of the verses. P. K. Narayana Pillai made 
scholarly studies on the works of classical writers Cerusseri, 
Ezhuttaccan and Kufican Nambyar; and became known as Sahitya- 
paficananan. The names of Appan Tampuran and Ammdaman 
Tampuran may also be mentioned. The next prominent figure is 
that of M. P. Paul, author of studies on Novel and the Short 
Story, which served for a time as a text book for fiction writers. 
He also wrote a book on Beauty. A. Balakrishna Pillai was a con- 
structive critic, guiding the younger writers by advice and en- 
couragement, He introduced and advocated ‘realism’ in litera- 
ture and asked his followers to portray life as it is, without any 
inhibitions. It was he who introduced to the Malayali writers and 
readers the various schools of thought in the West, the various 
‘isms’ in art. Then came the two masters in the field Joseph 
Mundagseri and Kuttikrishna Marar; both were bold and sincere 
and well read scholars who used the comparative and analytical 
method to evaluate literary works; both were subjective in 
approach. Marar is a mature scholar in Sanskrit poetics, who can 
observe and appreciate merit wherever it is; but he is against 
‘progressive literature’ of the leftist type. Joseph Mundasseri is a 
good Sanskrit scholar and is well read in western theories; his 
Kévyapithika giving a comparative study of the eastern and west- 
ern theories, is an elementary text book on the subject. Marar 
writes perfect prose; and is the author of a book on ‘style’. Writers 
of the progressive group attacked romanticism and advocated real- 
jsm; they wanted writers to focus the attention more on content 
than on form. There was a heated controversy about the relative 
importance of form and content in literature; it is an old problem 
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and all thinkers have accepted that form and content are only 
two aspects of the indivisible, integral whole which is art, 
At last even Mundasseri who belonged to the leftist school 
had to admit and even advocate the cause of beautiful form for 
literature. 


Among writers of the classical type miay be mentioned P., 
Krishnan Nair, author of Kévyajivitavrtti, Attir Krishna Pisaroti, 
author of Sahityaratnam, and Vatakkunkur Rajarajavarma Raja, 
author of Sahitisarvasvam. 


It is difficult to evaluate the younger generation of literary 
critics. S. Guptan Nair is well read and writes objectively, and his 
views are generally heard; he has written Adhunika Sāhityam 
and Saméalocana. Dr. K. Bhaskaran Nair writes in an ornate style 
on various topics of literature; his views have often been ques- 
tioned. Dr. S. K. Nayar, author of Nan Kanda Sahitya Karanmar, 
Kalacintakal, ete. writes pleasantly on poets and problems connect- 
ed with literature. Dr. K. M. George has written some good es- 
says on literary topics. K. N. Ezhuttaccan is an objective critic 
who writes studied articles. M. Govindan is a bold writer who 
has contributed in this field also. Sukumar Azhikod is a popular 
literary critic who writes sharply and vehemently in an ornate 
style. K. Govindankutti Nayar has written much on literature 
and is a regular book reviewer. The names of K. M. Panikkar, 
P. A. Warrier and Matasseri also deserve special mention. M. P. 
Satkunni Nair is a widely read scholar who writes studied arti- 
cles. 


There have been many good histories of Malayalam litera- 
ture. The earliest is by Govinda Pillai. The seven volumes of 
History of Malayalam Literature by R. Narayana Panikkar receiv- 
ed the Sahitya Akademi award. The five volumes of History of 
Kerala Literature by Ullūr S. Parameswara Iyer is a monumental 
work. Vatakkunkir Rajarajavarma has published three volumes 
of Sanskrit Literature in Kerala. The Sahitya Caritram — Pras- 
thinangalilide edited by Dr. George is a handy useful volume 
written by a band of scholars. History of Christian Literature by 
Dr. P. J. Thomas is an excellent work. Smaller histories by. 
N. Krishna Pillai, T, M. Chummar,.P. K. Parameśwaran Nair and 
A. D. Harigarma, and Kuficanu Sesam by MataSSeri may also be 
noted. Folk-dramas of Kerala by Dr. S. K. Nayar and Attakkatha 
by Krishna Nair also belong to this class, 
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Biography, Autobiography and Travelogue : 


In the field of biography the early works include Mahaccarita- 
sangraha by Kerala Varma and the translation of G. P. Pillai’s 
Representative. Indians. A few volumes of Malayalam Men of 
Letters series were also produced. Longer biographies included 
those on artist Ravivarma, Vivekananda and. Tagore. A. D, Hari- 
Sarma wrote biographies of some literary figures. Kerala Varma- 
devan by M. R. Balakrishna Warrier, Saktan Tampuran by Put- 
tezhattu Rama Menon and the lives of C. V. Raman Pillai and 
P. K. Narayana Pillai by P. K. ParameSwaran Nair are some of the 
important works. Most of these are written from the admirers’ 
point of view. The life of Ullir by Vatakkunkar Rajarajavarma is 
also important. 

From the literary point of view autobiographies are more im- 
portant. Those of K. P. KegSava Menon, K. M. Panikkar and 
Joseph MundaSseri; Vydlavatta Smunanakel by B. Kalyani Amma, 
Smaranamandalam by P. K. Narayana Pillai, Jiwita Smaranakal 
by E. V. Krishna Pillai, Kazhcappatukal by Puttezhattu Rama 
Menon, Jivita Samaram by C. KeSavan are some of the noteworthy 
productions in the field. Writers like Takazhi, KeSava Dev, Pon- 
kunnam Varkey and Thoppil Bhasi have published autobiographi- 
cal books. Smrtimddhuryam by K. K. Raja is a fine book of this 
type. Besides these there are translations of the autobiographies 
of Gandhiji, Nehru, Prasad and Azad. 

The travelogues may be mentioned in this connection, since 
most of them are reminiscential. In this field there are many 
books new and old; Bilattivisesam by K. P. KeSava Menon, Hima- 
girivihdram by Tapovanasvamikal, Apalkarama@ya yätra by K. M. 
Panikkar, South East Asia & Japan by K. C. Peter, Ninta Kattu- 
kal by MundagéSeri and German Kattukal by Srikrsna Sarma may 
be mentioned. Americayilite by N. V. Krishna Warrier and Lon- 
donil by K. Kunjunni Raja also belong to this class. The most 
important and ‘popular writer of travelogues of great literary 
merit is S. K. Pottekkat who has travelled widely and published 
about a dozen good books on Europe, Egypt, Indonesia, Bali, Kash- 
mir, Malaya and other places. This branch is still expanding. 


Essays : 
This is a very productive field. Many of the present publie. 


cations are collections of essays. We have'essays of different types: 
interesting or instructive, serious or humoreus, on literary, politi- 


cal, philosophical or social subjects. Early humorous writers in- 
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clude Vengayil Kuñhirāman Nair known as ‘Kesari’, Mirkkottu 
Kumaran, M. Rajarajavarma, E. V. Krishna Pillai and M. R. Nair 
famous by his pen name ‘Safijayan’. Puttezhattu Raman Menon and 
P. K. Rajarajavarma are established writers in this field. Younger 
writers include Anandakuttan, ‘D.C.’, Velur Krishnan Kutti, Miran: 
and Vikraman, Sitaraman’s parodies are also well known, © 


Among essayists of the serious type are Kerala Varma, Appan 
Tampuran, P. K. Narayana Pillai, Ullar S. Parameswara Iyer, 
R. Iswara Pillai, K. R. Krishna Pillai and V. K. Kunjan Menon. 
Among modern essayists are Kuttippuzha Krishna Pillai, K. Bhas- 
karan Nair and Dr. S. K. Nair. There are many writers dealing 
with politics, 

Among research scholars the most important are Ullir S$. 
Parameswara Iyer, R. Narayana Panikkar, Attir Krishna Pisa- 
roti, Vatakkunkur Rajarajavarma, E. V. Raman Nambitiri and K. 
Rama Pisharoti. Dr. Godavarma’s work on linguistics is also im- 
portant. In recent years Hankulan Kunhan Pillai has published 
annotated editions of some early works like Lilatilakam and Un- 
nunilisandesam and written some thought provoking papers on 
ancient social history of Kerala. Dr. Celnat Achutha Menon’s 
work on the Ballads of north Malabar and on Kali worship in 
Kerala are important. Among modern writers in the field are 
Dr. 5. K. Nayar, K. N. Ezhuttaccan, Dr. K. M. George, M. P. San- 
kunni Nair, K. P. Narayana Pisharoti and others. My essays on 
linguistics are also mostly of a research type. 


General Prose Literature on Scientific and Technical Subjects 
is receiving popular attention and many books are being written. 
Of these the Parindémam and Adhunikasadstram by Dr. Bhaskaran 
Nair, Ratisimradjyan by Nalappattu Narayana Menon, books on 
astronomy by P. K. Koru, Birds of Kerala by Induciidan, and 
popular science books by P. T. Bhaskara Panikkar are important. 
Dr. A. G. Krishna Warrier’s book on Buddhism, P. Gopalan Nair’s 
" voluminous commentary on the Bhdgavata and translations of Pan- 
cadasi and Brahmasutrabhasya, and some of the works of the 
multi-linguist P. Seshadri have enriched the philosophical 
literature. On economics there are good books by K. Damodaran 
and K. S. Lakshmana Panikkar. On music Sangitacandrika by 
Attoor and Keralasangitam by V. Madhavan Nair may be men- 
tioned. Of the many works on astronomy, sexology, and medicine 
very few can be takerf as literature. There are many good books 
on Kathakali and the Kerala theatre. Books on Marxism, Sarvo- 
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daya movement and the Congress are many: Children’s litera- 
ture is also developing rapidly in volume and even in quality. 
Translations. 


Malayalam is being enriched enormously by translations from 
other literatures. Almost all important Sanskrit works have been 
translated; the Sakuntala has more than a dozen good translations! 
The Rgveda, Mahaibharata, Riméyana, most of the Puranas, dramas 
and Mahākāvyas, as well as lyrics have been translated. Literal 
translation of a few prose works alone remains to be done. From 
the western literature many novels, short stories and essays and 
a few classical works like some dramas of Shakespeare have been 
translated. In the field of fiction there have been many adapta- 
tions also. Translations from Bengali and Hindi are mostly con- 
fined to Dramas, novels and short stories. Poems of Tagore are, 
of course, included. Many continental writers have been translat- 
ed; Nalappat Narayana Menon’s translation of Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miserables and A. Balakrishna Pillai’s translations from Ibsen and 
Maupassant have already been mentioned. Some of the Persian 
poems have also been translated into Malayalam. Recently we 
have had translations of some important Greek dramas too from 
C. J. Thomas, S. K. Nayar and K. M. Panikkar 


Planned Work: 

One 'special feature of post independent Kerala is the large 
output of planned literary work. Thanks to the Central Sāhitya 
Akademi, the National Book Trust of India, the South Indian 
Languages Book Trust, and above all the Writers’ Co-opera- 
tive Society started at Kottayam in 1945, and the general 
awakening among the reading public, new books with nice get- 
up and good printing are being produced at a rapid rate. Many 
private publishers are also helping in this progress. Many world 
classics, as well as important works from sister languages, have been 
translated; and the process is going on. Some of the Malayalam 
novels and poems have been translated in other languages also. 
The work on a Malayalam lexicon on historical principles is pro- 
gressing at Trivandrum under the able editorship of Suranad Kun- 
han Pillai. The work on a Malayalam Encyclopaedia has just 
started; a comprehensive history of Kerala and its culture has 
yet to be started. Even in the case of translations, the aim for 
speedy production has a bad effect on the quality of the works. 
A lot of mediocre and rubbishy fiction is coming up without any 


check, 
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There are several newspapers with weekly literary supple- 
ment which encourage literary production and the reading habit, 
The Métrbhtimi weekly, now in its thirty-second year, has been 
keeping a high standard. The Malaydlamanorama weekly has a 
circulation of over one lakh. 


The one general feature of modern Malayalam literature is its 
democratization. There are writers and readers among the dif- 
ferent strata of society; not only the educated, but even the half- 
educated raw writer rushes into print. There is even an un- 
healthy attempt to decry the need to study language, for precision 
and accuracy in expression. Naturalism is confused with real- 
ism. Another unhealthy feature is the presence of cliques and 
parties among writers, as in the political field outside literature. 
The various political parties make use of literature — songs, 
dramas and novels — for propaganda purposes; for the sake of fame 
or popularity many writers side with one party or the other. In 
the field of literary criticism there is a lot of sharp and unjust 
crying down of established writers and undeserved praising of 
others. The All-Kerala Sahitya Akademi which celebrated its 
Silver Jubilee in 1957 has later split up and somehow lost its old 
grip over writers. 


But modern Malayalam literature is full of vigour, and en- 
thusiasm; the romantic movement in the beginning of ‘the cen- 
tury later gave way to the realistic movement introduced by the 
Progressive writers and others; its possibilities have been well 
tried; and now there is an attempt at experimenting with new 
methods and techniques. There are many promising young 


writers; and the elders of established fame are still continuing to 
write, 


Malayalam literature can proudly look ahead for a brighter 
and more glorious future. 


Mr. Thomas W. Simons: It is very kind of your Chairman, 


Professor Śāstri, to invite me to the seminars of the Institute of 
Traditional Cultures. They are not only interesting but I get 
much instruction from them. I confess to no knowledge of the 
Malayalam language, and have wondered at my own temerity in 


coming to this seminar for a discussion of “Co i 
comi: ntemporary Writ- 
ing in Malayālam.” iii 


It has been a fortunate experience for me. 


: I have listened with 
great interest to the lecture of Dr. Kunjunni 


Raja who has given 
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such a clear exposition of the variety of form’ and substance that 
is to be found in contemporary Malayalam writings. It has been 
my good fortune to read some translations from Malayalam writ- 
ing and to see a modern play in Malayalam. The lecture only 
Whets my desire to read more, and the lecture also confirms my 


appreciation regarding all literary forms used by modern writers 
in Malayalam. 


It was also interesting to note that Malayalam writers are 
using subjects in the socio-economic, every-day life of the people 
of Kerala. Such was the play I saw; and it was a delightful expe- 
rience to be able to follow it because I had read of the village tea 
shop and seen many of them in my travels through Kerala. I am 
now awaiting a translation by Narayanan Menon of a novel that 
has been described as a powerful story of modern life in Kerala. 


These aspects of Malayalam writing are intriguing. Yet, as 
I listened to the lecture, I waited to hear mention of how Kerala 
writers were using the Malayalam language to build a sense of 
Indian nationalism. How is the modern writing in Malayalam 
contributing to the unity of the Indian Nation? Some of this writ- 
ing must be working towards this end and I undoubtedly missed 
the discussion about it. 


This question has significance to India, it seems to me. My 
countrymen are being told about the diversities in India. A spe- 
cial aspect of this diversity grows from the multiplicity of langu- 
ages. One of the American writers has studied the problem and 
has arrived at the conclusion that the emphasis placed upon lang- 
uages contributes to the “fissiparous tendencies”, to use a term 
popular with Indian writers, apparent in India. I am sure that 
many foreigners are wondering if language is not more of a dis- 
rupting than a unifying force in Indian life. 


Still, it has seemed to me that language could be used to weld 
together the several “peoples” of India. Personally, it is my view 
that the people of this great country are Indians first and only 
second are they Malayalis, Tamils, Telugus or Bengalis. I hope 
I have lived in India long enough to be correct in this observation. 
Yet it seems to me that the local languages are not being used fully 
as vehicles for bringing together in a common effort all the peoples 
of India. Let me put it in another way. Let us grant that in some 
ways, ie., the expression of national aspirations found in the 
vernacular press, for instance, the use: of the local “provincial” 
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languages may and probably does assist towards national unity. 
Could it be, however, that the provincial languages are not being 
used as fully as they might be towards this end? Could it be that 
the insistence upon their use is in some way retarding the growth 
of national unity? 

Mr. Chairman, -I deeply appreciate your giving ime this 
opportunity to say a few words at the seminar. I deeply regret 
the necessity of having to depart early. I am sure that 
Dr. Kunjunni Raja will give an adequate reply to my query. I 
shall look forward to reading this reply when your report on the 
Seminar is made. Once again, thank you for your invitation; and 
may I wish the Seminar my heartiest felicitations. 


Mr. K. K. Varma: The paper on ‘Contemporary writing in 
Malayalam’ read by Dr. Kunjunni Raja, leader of the seminar, was 
instructive as well as interesting. Even though he was unable to 
exhaust the whole subject—which is obviously impossible during 
this short space of time— he deserves congratulation because he 
managed to obtain a decent measure of success in squeezing all the 
important facts and events of the modern history of Malayalam 
literature in this relatively short paper. A careful study of this 
paper will be very useful to a student of literature who specializes 
in the comparative study of Dravidian languages. Dr. Raja was 
very cautious in expressing his opinions on controversial topics, 
authors and their works. He simply narrated facts and events 
and gave us a bird’s eye view of the history of modern Malayalam 
literature. A mere omission of an obscure author or his work 
may be enough to raise attacks and counter-attacks from the 
various opposing camps of literary critics. Dr. Raja should be 
congratulated on his miraculous escape from all these possible 
attacks, as he stated only facts and facts cannot be denied. 


I presume that it won’t be inappropriate if I say a few words 
about one of the literary fields where Dr. Raja didn’t throw suffi- 
cient light, namely, literature for children. In Malayalam we have 
to admit, there are very few good books which may be classified 
under this head. Only very recently writers in Malayalam started 
writing books which may be included in this branch. But many 
of these writers miserably fail to produce good books of real merit 
either because of the absence of simplicity in their language or 
their lack of knowledge about child psychology. ‘In theory, it 
should be possible for‘teachers and text book writers to introduce 
new words gradually, so that a child may continually incorporate 
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new terms into a familiar context. But this policy is difficult to 
work out in’ practice especially with older children’. 


I request those writers in Malayalam who intend to specialize 
in this branch of literature to study at least-some of the standard 
books on child psychology written by reputed authors, and try to 
come down or go up fo the level of the boys and girls for whom they 
are writing. I also invite the attention of the writers in Malayalam 
and their organizations to publish, with the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of the Governments and the Sahitya Akademies, a really good 
Childrens’ Encyclopedia in Malayalam, if such a venture has not 
been already undertaken. 


Dr, K. M. George: I was really very much interested in 
Dr. Raja’s survey of contemporary Malayalam literature. The 
chairman referred to the topic for discussion as ‘modern writing in 
Malayalam’ but Raja styles it as ‘Contemporary Malayalam litera- 
ture’. Both are not quite the same. Modern writing in Malayalam 
starts with the second half of the last century, when the English 
influence spread throughout the country including Kerala. But 
contemporary writing in Malayalam should be limited to the 
present century, judging from the ages of scholars assembled here. 


Now Dr. Raja’s survey covered a wide range. He went into 
such details that towards the last quarter, he had to just mention 
the headings and had to hurry through. A survey, I think, can 
be done in various ways. The emphasis can be on writers, that 
is, the important writers of the 20th century or on books or on the 
branches of literature that have been enriched during the century. 
It can also be based on broad movements. The latter two are not 
the same. I found that more or less Dr. Raja was giving emphasis 
to writers, or rather the names of leading literary figures and 
bringing in names of books for which they were responsible in 
support, Of course towards the latter half he was referring to 
certain branches of literature also incidentally, but even there the 
main emphasis was on writers. So much so, the survey tended to 
be something like a “Who's who” of Malayalam writers. It is no 
doubt very useful and every approach has its virtue. In any 
approach whether it is through the writer or the book, you have to 
bring in other aspects also as subsidiaries. I would however 
prefer to approach the same subject in a slightly different way and 
to concentrate on some-broad movements. That would be, easier 
in a short discussion, and then writers or books or branches of 


literature would come as subsidiaries, 
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There is a special advantage in treating the subject in the way 
I have suggested. What is it? Literature has been said to be what 
one does with one’s solitariness. It is true, but it is only part of 
the truth. When a person is engaged in creative writing, he has 
to concentrate on his subject and he does not wish to be disturbed. 
He wants to go into a shell, or on an ivory tower and then concen- 
trate on his subject and write. Unless he has something to write 
about, there is no point in going to a shell or hole. For that, he 
has to live outside and should have a lot of experienec, and experi- 
ence external will be religious, national, social, political or the 
like. Therefore he has to live outside, that means he is subjecting 
himself to certain forces outside and they may be regional or 
national. When we observe the movements of the Indian litera- 
tures, we find that they are parallel, broadly speaking. For 
example, just take a glance at the old literature and we find that 
the Mahābhārata or the Rāmāyana have influenced the literatures 
in all the Indian languages. Similarly, Sanskrit classical literature 
has influenced all the modern Indian literatures including Tamil, 
though to a lesser extent there. After this the most important 
movement that you find is the impact of the West in the second 
half of the last century. There are common influences which help 
us to compare the literary output in the various Indian languages. 


Coming to the modern age or present century, we could view 
three or four movements which are parallel and which are notice- 
able in all the languages, Towards the turn of the century we find 
a romantic movement in Malayalam taking root as we find in 
sister languages also. Side by side, we find poets writing about 
the national aspirations i.e., literature supporting the movement for 
the liberation of India. When you have Vallattol, in Malayalam, . 
you have Subramania Bharati in Tamil and Govinda Pai in 
Kannada. We find this influence felt in every language in India 
whether of the South or of the North. 


The next phase is the swing to the left, which is essentially 
the Marxian ideology finding expression in the writings of young 
men. Even now it has some influence but the pendulum has swung 


back towards the middle—and it is gradually moving towards the 


other side. This feature is noticeable, in all languages by about 
1935. We find the dawn of independence in 1947. That is also 
d in our literature. 
Whatever the language is, while we observe several parallel 
frends, we also find that certain literatures have certain special 
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qualities and features. I just want to mention one or two such 
special features of Malayalam literature, which to my mind are 
quite relevant and which will lead to some useful comparison with 
other sister languages. 


Prase in Malayalam literature, especially prose which nears 
the colloquial language, has gained a literary status during the 
last 25 to 30 years. Even before this we had prose no doubt, but 
the main change that we notice is that colloquial forms of spoken 
Malayalam attained a literary status mainly owing to the writers 
who addressed the ordinary people. The previous tendency was 
to use an ornamental style and it was considered dignified to bring 
in as many Sanskrit words as possible. This fad has now changed 
and if you now bring in Sanskrit words beyond a limit that would 
be condemned. 


One can say that an unnoticed and perhaps unacknowledged 
competition was going on in Malayalam literature between prose 
and poetry for some years. A few years ago there was the cry 
that poetry was in danger—that poetry in Malayalam was about to 
be exterminated or extinguished. The danger was only one of 
Stagnation. Even now there is stagnation, On the other hand, 
when we come to prose, especially fiction, the story is entirely 
different. The short story for instance has reached a point of 
saturatién. Good stories have been written in such large numbers 
that young people find it difficult to write fresh ones, 25 years ago 
when I and Dr. Nayar were students, our ambition was to become 
a poet and in fact Dr. Nayar has written quite a number of fairly 
tolerable poems (Laughter). I have also tried my hand; I have 
written just a few and I feel ashamed of them now. What I want 
to convey is that in those days the young people wanted to become 
poets, but now our sons do not want to be poets, but story writers. 
One has to admit therefore that poetry has been defeated in this 
silent, unnoticed competition. I do not know whether it is so in 
sister languages Tamil or Telugu or Kannada. Perhaps not to this 
extent. In Telugu even now I am told, there are more poets than 
prose writers. In Kannada many good poets are prose writers, too. 
Mugali and Puttappa for example, write both. But when you come 
to Malayalam, Sankara Kurup or Bhaskaran write mainly poetry. In 
the case of Tamil, composition of poetry: is difficult and therefore 
the output is not much; but they compensate by writing songs and 
putting poetry into the songs where there is more freedom and less 


rigidity, 
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A comparatively smaller point to which Dr. Raja has referred 
may be touched upon here. We have a sizable literature on 
military themes. There are many stories and novels on life in the 
army. In my little acquaintance with sister languages, I have not 
been able to find in them such a sizable literature on such themes, 
whatever the reason might be. Of course there are short stories 
and occasionally long stories also on such themes in these 
languages. 

Regarding the flood of translation, I want to make only one 
reference because Mr. Simons has raised the question of unity, 
integrity and national outlook in our literatures. I must confess 
that in the case of Malayalam we have not made any positive 
attempts to write with the motive of national integration. It is a 
good idea. But why should we limit our vision to the unity of 
India, why not the unity of the world itself? Once in a way, we 
get writings which inspire national unity. But what we are doing 
in Malayalam and perhaps in other languages also—is not directly 
preaching the idea of national integration, but bringing out in our 
own language what is best in the other sister languages. We have 
to select good books in sister languages and get them translated 
suitably and published. That will create interest in the sister 
languages and neighbouring regions. I may know only to read 
and write Malayalam, but if a good Tamil poem is translated into 
Malayalam, if an excellent Kannada drama or Marathi ‘story is 
translated into Malayalam, I would like to read them and if I read 
in my language more and more such things, naturally I begin to 
appreciate Kannada and Marathi and that is the best way of 
creating emotional unity in India. 


I have myself written quite a bit about national unity, but 
that is not creative literature. At best it is a piece of advice to 
young friends. It is well and good if creative writers write on 
such themes. But you cannot dictate to poets like Sankara Kurup 
—‘Here is something—some theme about which you write poetry’. 
They will not bother if they are really good writers, But if there 
are some good books in other languages and if they are suitably 
translated in my language, then I begin to like them and their 
literature. Therefore, a background is created for national unity 
and emotional integration. That, I think, is the best approach. In 
this direction we are doing something and when Dr. Raja referred 
to planned literature, ke was probably having this in mind. Some- 
thing is being done by the Sahitya Akademi and similar bodies. 
But it is hardly enough. The. main difficulty is not funds, but 
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paucity of suitable translators from one language into others. 
Even from Tamil to Malayalam, it is difficult to get 2 or 3 good 
translators. If such is the case with neighbouring languages, you 
can imagine the difficulty in finding translators betwen combina- 
tions like Oriya and Kannada or Tamil and Punjabi. It is very 
necessary that literature of sister languages ‘should be translated 
suitably in each of our languages and that would be part answer to 
Mr. Simons’s query. 


Dr. M. D. Raghavan: The title of the Seminar ‘Contemporary 
Writing in Malayalam’ does not, ipso facto, exclude writings that 
are so conspicuous a feature of modern times, the publication of 
the vast wealth of folklore that are among the traditional heritage 
of Kerala. Among ‘Contemporary Writings in Malayalam’ stand 
the recent advances in the recording of Malayalam folk songs. 
While I agree that folk songs were not regarded as literature, these 
are now increasingly recognized and accorded a place of their own 
in all languages as traditional Folk Literature. Even as creative 
art—the manifestation of the creative impulse in the folk mind— 
folk literature has an abiding value in the culture of the land. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy of this class of writing at present, is 
the work now being done by Dr. S. K. Nayar, Head of the Mala- 
yalam Department, of the Madras University, a work initiated by 
my late lamented friend, Dr. Chelnat Achyuta Menon, who 
published the first volume in the series of ‘Ballads of North 
Malabar’, known in the language of the land, as Vatakkan Pattukal 
or Tacholli Pattuka]. 'The material for these valuable writings, 
is largely the collections gifted to the Madras University by 
Mr. Percy Macqueen, late of the I.C.S., who spent some years of 
his service in Malabar and took a deep interest in the folk culture 
of Kerala. Apart from his contributions to Kerala folk arts, are 
Achyuta Menon’s other publications in the Madras University 
Malayalam series—I may mention his Kali Worship in Malabar and 
Ezhuttaccan and his Age. Besides these, he is well known for a 


number of books of short stories of popular appeal. 


Speaking of the Public Press in Kerala, I am reminded of 
Kerala Patrika, among the leading newspapers, under the editor- 
ship of Chengalath Kunhiraman Menon. A writer with a reputa- 
tion of his own in Malayalam journalism, is Vengayil Kunhiraman 
Nayar who wrote under the pen name “Kesari”. 


Dr. Kunjunni Raja has touched upon humourous literature. 
“Kesari” led the way in humourous litetature in North Kerala, 
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It was humour aie refined type. Of more recent humourists in 
Malayalam literature, Sanjayan is pre-eminent. 


A journalist of note and a writer of popular literature was 
Murkoth Kumaran, well known for his readable style in pure 
Malayalam. I recall, my reading his learned paper on ‘Purakali’, 
a folk play distinctive of North Malabar, presented at one of the 
sessions of Kerala Sahitya Parishat. Among his works, I may 
mention, Vasumati, a novel; Ambu Nayar, a character study; 
Yädava Krishnan, and a biography of Sri Narayana Guru, besides 
a number of delightful short stories. 


A writer with a reputation for originality and spontaneity of 
composition was K. C. Narayanan Nambiyar of Kadattanad. His 
well known prose work Bhérata Vyavahdram gave a humourous 
turn to the classic conflict between the Pandavas and the Kauravas. 
In this work, the author instituted a court of law with Hanuman 
as the presiding Judge, to adjudicate the matters in dispute between 
the two contending parties. It was a novel technique that he 
introduced in Malayalam writing, that of presenting Puranic 
themes in the medium of a conventional court of law. 


Among translations from classical Sanskrit, I may refer to the 
work, Uttara Rima Carita by Chathukutti Mannadiyar. 


Dr. Kunjunni Raja has in his descriptive survey of-the field, 
referred to the writings by members of the fair sex. To this happy 
band of women writers, I may add the names of Tottakat Ikkavu 
Amma, the author of the drama Subhadra Arjuniyam, Taravattu 
Ammalu Amma (Sister of Dr. T. M. Nayar), the author of the 


devotional work Bhaktamala, and T.C. Kalyani Amma, author of 
Visa Vrksam. 


We are grateful to the Director, Institute of Traditional 
Cultures, UNESCO, for his happy thought of conducting a Seminar 
on Contemporary Writing in Malayalam. Such periodic Seminars 
will be of great value in an analysis and appraisal of Contemporary 
Malaydlam literature. Since its inception the Institute has steadily 


extended the range and scope of its activities in the cause of the 
traditional culture of South East Asia. 


Mr. P. I. Cherian:, 
neglected in its own soil 
jected to the intellectual 
of all Indian languages. 


Malayalam, the language of Kerala, was 
for a very long period. It had been suh- 
domination of Sanskrit, the foster-mother 

The impact of this domination was so 
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immense that the infant language struggled in vain for centuries, 
‘ to find its own feet. 


Born as ‘Cheranad Tamil’, the Kerala language has made 
valuable contribution to the Tamil literature. ` Some of the classics 
in Tamil such as Silappadibaram owe their origin to eminent 
Kerala scholars. But with increasing Aryan infiltration into 
Kerala, Cheranid Tamil lost contact with other Tamil countries 
and developed as a separate language. 


Learning was considered to be the monopoly of brahmins, in 
those days. The new comers—Aryans—being brahmins thus found 
it very easy to establish their language Sanskrit as the scholarly 
language as also the religious language. Thence began the rule of 
Sanskrit over Kerala soil. 


‘Kings patronized and nurtured Sanskrit. Learning meant 
learning of Sanskrit. All books written then were in Sanskrit. 
Malayalam in those days existed among the illiterate masses as the 
spoken language. 


After a long spell, however, literacy leaked into the lower 
strata of the society and then amidst opposition from the scholarly 
class a new alphabet was established for Malayalam. Still San- 
skrit had its sway over the local literature and the books brought 
out were either translations or adaptations of Sanskrit works. 
Only some 300 years ago, when a Malayalam work ‘Jñänappīna 
was presented by Poonthanam Nambudiri before a scholar, he 
refused to go through it because it was Pacca Malayalam (pure 


Malayalam). 


Literature existed only in poetry form. Sanskrit could not 
help Malayalam in the development of its prose literature for 
Sanskrit itself is a store house of poetry where prose is generally 
looked down upon. Malayalam also shared this complex towards 
prose. Even at the beginning of the 20th century we see that a 
fervent appeal is made to the litterateurs by no less a person than 
A. R. Raja Raja Varma, the main architect of present day Mala- 
yalam, not to feel any inferiority complex in being prose writers as 
against poets. 

The coming of European merchants and missionaries marked 
the advent of a golden age for Malayalam literature. Missionaries 


took keen interest in the development of the languages. The 
credit for compiling the first Malayalam dictionary and grammar 
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goes to a German missionary Dr. Gundert. For the first time the 
long neglected prose began to show signs of life. Though nick- 
named ‘Padirimalayalam’ this was the fore-runner of a vast deve- 
lopment to follow. 


Malayalam literature began to take inspjration from the rich 
western languages through the medium of English. This has 
opened up new avenues of progress for Malayalam language. 


The foregoing is a short review of the past. But the progress 
Malayalam literature has made during the last twenty-five years 
in the production of books is simply stupendous. The spate of lite- 
rature of every description produced in this small language leaves 
no ground for comparison with the pace of any other Indian langu- 
age, in such a short period. New trends and forms in litera- 
ture are evident all over, either adapted or invented in the western 
style. Poetry has been dwarfed. The contemporary attempts at 
poetry are sonnets or ballads. Very few writers try to bring out 
a ‘Mahakavya’. The long neglected and down-trodden prose has 
stood up firmly and snatched off the crown from poetry which was 
reigning unchallenged for centuries. Novels, novelettes, short 
stories, long stories, chain stories, essays, criticisms, biographies, 
travelogues etc., are virtually causing a literary flood in this small 
area. 


But these developments at such a pace in such a short period, 
are not without defects. Till recently literature was the monopoly 
of learned scholars, and aspirants without sufficient schooling and 
knowledge were not allowed into the sanctum sanctorum of litera- 
ture. But the new trends occasioned by the ‘isms’ in litera- 
ture, interference of politics etc. has affected the intrinsic value 
and standards of contemporary writings. Learning and even 
grammar are decried by the advocates of the new trends. 'Teena- 
gers are entering the field and handling serious branches of litera- 


ture which require profound knowledge, ripeness of thought and 
a fund of experience. 


One such suffering branch is fiction, more especially the Novel. 
We have some excellent short story writers in Malayalam who 
could easily pass the international standard. If only their works 
were produced in English language, a few of them would have 


ari en famous by this time. But some of these short story’ 
ee Ys ae endeavoured to produce novels, Now, novel is some- 
§ which requires sound knowledge, deep imagination, profound 
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knowledge of human relations and reactions, and:a complete mastery 
over the language so as to mould characters and create events 
which will impart life, depth and seriousness to the narrative. It 
is very different from the momentary climax displayed in a short- 
story. Efforts of some of the short story writers at something 
bigger have resulted in a new form of story called “The Chain Story 


or Continuous Story’. It is in fact many short stories clubbed 
together, with the same characters and caption. 


Malayalam has produced some giants in the field of the novel, 
such as C. V. Raman Pillay and O. Chandu Menon. None of the 
present writers can claim any nearness to these masters, in style, 
characterization or technique, and barring very few, there are no 
writers with originality who could produce readable novels. 


Publishing of books has turned out to be a very profitable 
business and even illiterates are venturing into this avenue. 
Consequently cheap and trashy books like murder stories and 
obscene stuff are produced more and more, seriously affecting the 
standards, 


All these may be inevitable or necessary evils in the pangs of 
expansion or development of a long neglected language like 
Malayalam. 


Kerala has got the talents which go to produce great men in 
literature and in fact she has produced such men in the past. We 
can hope that with proper codes of conduct for literary men, she 
will still produce great writers. 


George P. Thekaekara: I appreciate the opportunity afforded 
me to participate in this seminar. After listening with rapt atten- 
tion to the learned compilation of contemporary achievements in 
Malayalam literature, prepared by the learned Dr. Raja after an 
evidently painstaking study, I am even more convinced that a few 
points which occurred to me are appropriate to the context though 
I am not quite convinced of the propriety of my voicing them, 
considering my relative inexperience in the field. 


My direct association with contemporary writing is very 
limited: there is, however, an allied field where I work—viz., con- 
temporary writing in the four south Indian languages in the field 
of translations. Allow me with my limitations to venture on a 
comparative study, on data which I consider are not sufficient 
enough. Indications even from these limited data are pointers 


worth pondering over. 
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All of you heré, I am sure, will agree with me that there is 
more writing in Malayalam than in Tamil, Kannada or Telugu; 
more original writing; more translations; more publications, The 
complementary factors of increased literacy, organized and develop- 
ing book trade, with fairly well established fair practices and 
financial relations between authors and publishers, cheaper pro- 
ductions, more buyers, social recognition for authors, and other 
encouraging features are also there to a recognizable extent. We 
have however the rather pronounced lamentations, that poetry 
reaching the levels of Asan’s Vina Poovw and Karuna or Vallat- 
tol’s Mary Magdalene, fiction like C. V’s Marthandavarma or 
Rémarajabahadtir are becoming rarities. I am not being critical 
of present day writings, but I am just questioning whether we are 
being just served with a big meal, yet being left hungry. Is pre- 
sent day writing like flowers without fragrance? J have no definite 
answer and my own thinking is that the answer is neither ‘NO’ nor 
a pronounced ‘YES’. 


Increase in quantity has its effect invariably on quality. 
Unethical production standards, producing to sell etc., are practices 
bound to creep in with this avalanche of load increase. There is 
therefore now the greater need for exercise of caution and watch- 
fulness for the noticeable trends in change of values, viz., decrease 
in depth or vision, or lack of appreciation for permanent virtues. 


In the days of kingships and court patronage of arts and lite- 
rature, there existed financial guarantees and recognitions. We 
have now replaced those governments with democracies and there- 
fore it is our beholden duty to promote what used to be promoted 
on the right lines. The efforts of Sahitya Akademi and other 
organizations in this direction are most encouraging; and still 
public taste has more responsibility to encourage good writing and 
by this positive approach try to improve our standards. 


Dr. S. K. Nayar: A general survey of Malayalam literature, 
past and present, will prove that its past did not have much to be 
proud of, and its present when compared to the attainments of other 
Indian languages has little to feel ashamed of. 


~ The period of its literary history commences from the 13th 
century A.D., when there were two distinct types of literary pro- 
ductions, pattu (song), the indigenous metrical compositions and 
Mavipravila, the ‘gem-coral’ combination of Malayalam and San- 
skrit, composed in the Sanskritic style of verse-writing. Both had 
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their own merits and demerits, and works belonging to this period 
are usually called the classics of Malayalam literature. Rama- 
caritam, Krisnappattu, Campis and the works of Tuncattu Elut- 
taccan, Attakkathas (Kathakali plays) and Tullal by Kufican 
T¥ampyar are the most notable classics of Malayalam. Savants of 
literature talk too much of the greatness of these classics; they 
have nothing else to own as their classics and, therefore, one would 
feel that it is out of their helplessness rather than of the inherent 
greatness of those works that they are forced to feel proud of them. 
This opinion may be seemingly revolutionary to a lover of Mala- 
yalam literature; but love is always blind and love without proper 
discretion to guide it is rather dangerous. 


In order to substantiate the above statement it may require a 
great deal of discussion on the various aspects of literature in 
general and those of classical Malayalam literature in particular. 
One acid test to determine the greatness of a literary work is to 
get it translated into any other language, especially into another 
Indian language and see whether it would keep line with any 
great work of that category in that language. Works of Kali- 
dasa, 'Tulasidas, Kambar, and Tagore never lose their greatness by 
translation and they appeal to all nationalities alike. There may be 
not more than two or three works in Malayalam—like Nalacaritam, 
Kathakali by Unnayi Varyar and Jnanappana by Puntanam— 
which could be included in the category of really great literary 
productions having universal appeal at the same time keeping up 
their own unique characteristics. Nampyar’s Tullal works do 
possess distinctive individualistic traits, but they are so much 
blended with the subtilities of the language that they lose their 
charm in transfusion. Works of 'Tuncattu Eluttaccan, Ramayana 
and Mahābhārata, have only local importance, and their value is 
to be determined more by their language than by the literary 
merit. Eluttaccan’s Adhyatmaraméayana. is only a translation of a 
Sanskrit work known by the same name. His Mahābhārata shows 
some originality, but that may not appeal much to one who is con- 
versant with the original Mahābhārata in Sanskrit. Thus barring 
the imitations, adaptations and translations from Sanskrit, original 
Malayalam works are but few. 


Coming to the modern times one can easily find an attempt on 
the part of many young writers to free themselves as far as possible 
from the ideological thraldom. Many have acquired a sort of liter- 
ary consciousness thanks to their personal knowledge of the range 
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of international literary writings and wider outlook on life. Fiction 
writing in Malayalam has undergone a thorough change since the 
advent of the progressive school of thought and we have excellent 
novelists and short story writers. Chemmin (Prawn) by Thakazhi 
Sivasankara Pillai has been translated into many Indian and 
foreign languages and has won for its author great reputation as a 
novelist of international status. Chemmin i$ but a second rate 
novel when compared to Rantitangazhi (Two Measures) written 
by the same author. No branch other than fiction has acquired an 
all round development; Malayalam can stand on a par with Ben- 
gali, Marathi or Telugu as far as its modern fiction writing is 
concerned. 


Prof. R., Srinivasan: You will all be surprised when I tell you 
that though I lived in Kerala for over 38 years continuously, I did 
not talk Malayalam; I could not get the right intonation. But I 
learned to read and write Malayalam. I understand it very well, 
I can sense even the slightest shades of significance in the phrases 
of that language. That language had always a fascination for me. 
Some of the simple folk-tunes as well as the highly polished poems 
of Vallattol and Kumaran Asn thrilled me. I remember how 
when I first heard the simple lullaby ‘Omanathingal kidavo’ my 
heart leapt up in sheer joy. (The speaker sang that song here). I 
first happened to meet Vallattol at a conference at which I was 
presiding. People made a request to the poet to recite one of his 
poems. He agreed and recited the famous song of his on ‘Mother 
Kerala——‘Vannippin mathavine’. This song so much moved me 
that later I got the song written out for me. The description of the 
waves which incessantly wash the western shores of Kerala is one 
of the most brilliant poetic fantasies I have ever come across. His 
heart-moving reference to the way people treated that great Prince 
of Peace, Jesus Christ, will draw tears from any one who has a 
heart. Then what about his verses on the Child Krishna! It is 
a most wonderful penpicture of that enchanter of human hearts. 
What shall I say about Asan’s ‘Karuna’! It is verily a masterpiece. 
The very first verse brings in the needed atmosphere—‘Anupama- 
gunanidhi Akhilabandhavan...... * And his description of Vasa- 
vadatta’s foot coming out of folds of her fine silken sari which fall 
at her feet in little folds and thereby resemble a lotus-bud 


coming out of the ripples on the surface of a lily tank, is unsur- 
passed, 


Ottam Tullal, a dance peculiar to Kerala, in which a single 
dancer dressed in a distinctive manner gives the whole story in 
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dance to the accompaniment of music, has a special charm of its 
‘own. The cduplets which are generally sung in this are in simple 

melodious language and are set to exquisite rhythm patterns. I 
remember one tullal in which the dancer described in his dance an 
angry Nair who returns home very hungry after his work 
in a neighbouring wbod, hoping to have a hearty meal and finds 
that his wife had not prepared the usual kañji (Koji in Kerala 
may be a more elaborate meal than some of our feasts) for his meal. 
He gets furious, forgets himself, throws his scythe away in the 
garden, pours the boiling water on his children’s heads, thrashes 
his trembling wife with a stick, breaks the kitchen utensils and 
even throws some of the vessels into the well, and not satisfied 
with all this, rushes out of the house and runs round and round the 
building like a madcap. When you see the dancer acting all this 
in his quaint make-up you will forget you are seeing a dancer 
acting and feel that you are in the very presence of a wrathful 
Kali devi roused to an orgy of fury. 


Several themes are handled in this manner; they are very 
effective; the language used is set to simple rhythm which has a 
charming aesthetic quality. 


Mr. A. N. Parasuram: The subject is so vast that each branch 
of literature would possibly require a separate seminar if we are 
really te do any sort of justice. 


I am interested in poetry. Every age demands new modes 
of literary expression. I do not think that modern Malayalam 
poetry is as simple and vigorous as the ancient poetry that we 
find in Eluttaccan and Nambiar. It has been the tendency with 
many modern Malayalam writers to overrate the value of simpli- 
city, absence of ornamentation and even of polish. Utter simpli- 
city of expression born out of absolute sincerity of feeling is found 
in great abundance in the poems of Eluttaccan and even in those 
of Nambiar. But these poems have, besides the simplicity of many 
much-praised modern Malayalam writers, a strength and 
splendour rarely to be found in the writings of these 
moderns. Modern poets have no regular schooling; they 
have no roots in classics. I can quote simple and emo- 
tional lines from Nambiar and FEluttaccan. (The speaker 
quoted some lines): Vina Poovu of Kumaran Asan ultimately 
derives its inspiration from Gray’s line ‘Many a flower is born 
to blush unseen and waste its sweetness in the desert air’, Even 
modern revolutionary poetry of Kerala does not come to the level 
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of Shelley’s poetry. It lacks the integrated inner vision of the 
writer, and the command of expression. Natural’ indignation 
when ill-founded, ill-regulated and imperfectly articulated, cannot 
be expected to result in good poetry. Even Kumaran Agan (who 
is undoubtedly a poet with authentic genius) in his outburst against 
injustice of caste distinction does not attain the simplicity and 
strength of Sivavakiar. Before a poet can manifest a truth to 
others, he must have seen it himself. To our misfortune, we have 
not many seers. Poems may be printed, they may be inflicted 
on the readers, but mostly they will be victims of infant mortality. 
Before I close I would like to draw attention to one significant 
trend to be found in Sardar K. M. Panikkar’s writings. He has 
tried to blaze new trails in Malayalam literature. His Bālikämatam is 
almost an Odyssey of the emotion of love in all its stages. His 
Pankiparinayam is a satirical poem; his BhipasandeSa is an attempt 
` to revive the now defunct SandeSakavya. His writings are not 
epoch-making; but they mark an epoch in which new trends and 
topics are opened up for a new race of writers. 


Mr. E. K. Purushothaman: It was said here that we could 
not find such clear expression of ideas in modern Malayalam 
literature as in old times. But I like to point out that there are 
contemporary Malayalam poets who write in clear and firm 
language. Poems of Edaśśeri Govindan Nair, Vyloppilli Sridhara 
Menon and N. V. Krishna Warrier could be cited as examples. 


Edasseri Govindan Nair’s ‘Puttan Kalavum Arivalum’ ends 
with these lines 
“Adhikaram Koyyanam adyam nām 
Athinumelakatte ponnaryan”. 


When the tenants were denied their rights and could not get any 
help from the Government, they feel that the Government is also 
against them. So they raise the slogan: “Let us reap the power 


first, then we could reap the field”. The two lines quoted above 
clearly and firmly express this idea. 


Here is another poem ‘Africa’—It is by N. V. Krishna Warrier. 


The poet describes himself as one who could see the world as a 
unit. 


He sings: 


“Engu manusyanu Changala kaikalil 
Angen Kayyukal_ nontheetu kayam 
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Engo mardanam avite praharam 
Veezhuvathente purathakunnu 
Engezhunelpan pitayum manushan avite 

Jeevichitunnu fan 
Innafrikayithen natavalute 
duhkhaftale fan karayunnu” 


“Today’, he says, ‘Africa is weeping, So am I’. Vyloppilli Sri 
dhara Menon’s ‘Kudiyozikkal’ is another beautiful poem which 
describes the present day tragedy of the aristrocratic middle class. 
In a simple style he describes the revolution going on all over the 
country, 


In the field of Malayalam novel also we find that the authors 
are attempting at new lines. We have novels on military life, 
National Extension Schemes ete. 


Mr. K. N. Ezhuttaccan: As Dr. Raja had to cover a vast 
field he had naturally to leave out some important portions. I 
agree with the view expressed by some scholars that it would 
have been better if the paper presented gave more importance to 
trends. It is not to be forgotten that one and the same writer 
may be showing different traits in his writings at different times. 
Still some sort of arrangement can be brought into them by paying 
attention to salient features. 


For example, we have among poets Sri P. Kunhiraman Nair 
and Smt. N. Balamani Amma who have a particular stamp. Both 
are of esoteric temperament in poetry. Kunhiraman Nair even 
now writes on devotion to god, old Kerala traditions, natural 
beauty of the land ete. He excels all others in original imagery; 
but his thoughts are flying dreams only, and have no disciplined 
force behind them. In Balamani Amma we have a poetess who 
is devoted to the hearth and home. Her poems on children are 
excellent and her mystic approach to world affairs has a beauty 
of its own. 


In G. Sankara Kurup we get many trends; but he is primarily 
a romantic poet. He is alive to world affairs, but has no consistent 
approach to them. Force of expression is the fundamental aspect 
of his poetry. In him poetry and rhetoric are intimately blended. 
Similarly we can point out the peculiarities of other poets also. 
By quoting some lines from them the points can be illuminated. 
I do not agree with the opinion that.the chief trend in modern 
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Malayalam literature is its aversion to poetry. It is not denied 
that poetry is a poor seller, but I do not think that, the art is 
dying out. As a matter of fact, more youngsters are writing poetry 
as any magazine office will testify. Readers of ordinary literature 
have increased very much and these are the people who actually’ 
buy books. To appreciate poetry some sort of training and special 
discipline is needed which the ordinary reader lacks. (For exam- 
ple in Kerala we will find small beedi factories where a number 
of Muslims work. They sometimes employ people who read 
stories and other light literature to them. Naturally they cannot 
read poetry for it is beyond their appreciative power). This factor 
should not be forgotten. 


In fiction writing also we can divide romantic and realistic 
writers of Malayalam in a broad way. As a matter of fact, roman- 
ticism still holds the field. There is the individualistic as well as 
the socialistic outlook. Naturalistic writing has not advanced in 
Malayalam to appreciable extent. Similarly the usage of psy- 
choanalytic techniques has not made any progress. I believe that 
first class works of art containing deep analysis of mind and brain 
have yet to appear in Malayalam. Novels dealing with domestic 
life are exceedingly rare in the language. 


In dramas social and economic themes in their broader aspects 
are gaining in importance, but I do not know of any work which 
depicts the sad results of an intercaste marriage in our country 
parts. As in Bengal and other places, Malayalam writers have 
not cast their eyes around. They hold themselves too high to see 
ordinary things of hearth and home. Drama and fiction writing 
seems to have a bright future with young blood coming into it 
every year. New experiments are tried, even though it is doubt- 
ful whether the old methods themselves would have failed in the 
hands of capable artists. 


By drawing attention to the chief traits and trends only, 
the paper presented at the seminar would have given a clearer 
picture of the existing Malayalam literature, which would have 
helped scholars of other languages to make a comparative study 
and form an idea of things existing in their own literatures. How- 
ever, Dr. Raja has to be congratulated on the comprehensive treat- 
ment he has given to the writers and their works in his illuminating 
paper, 
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Mr. Simons wanted to know whether Malayalam writers are 
doing anything to improve the idea of national solidarity. It seems 
to me people in the West are misguided by paper reports into 
thinking that something is wrong in India about its patriotic spirit. 
Actually this is not a problem at all for Indian writers, for nobody 
has ever questioned the idea of Indian nationality. Literatures of 
regional language are studied with great avidity everywhere, 
Malayalam writers have not taken this problem of national soli- 
darity seriously as it is an accepted truth. 


Mr. A. Shanker Kedilaya: ‘The paper on Contemporary writ- 
ing in Malayalam by Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja was quite informative. 
Yet, I feel that it would have been better, if the emphasis was on 
the different trends in Malayalam literature. This approach would 
have brought home to us the predominant and popular trends in 
contemporary writing in Malayalam. This would have facilitated 
comparison of the different trends and their popularity in the sister 
languages like Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, etc. It was asked whether 
there is any contemporary writing in the language which aims at 
unifying the people and making them feel as a nation. This query 
presupposes the existence of disunion and parochialism. But 
everyone in India feels that he is an Indian and is proud of his 
birth in India. As such, no need is felt by writers to rouse national 
feeling and the feeling of oneness. Yet, there are in some lang- 
ages ' (e.g. in Kannada) some poems having as their themes, the 
Jove of the country and the brotherly feeling of the different 
peoples of India. 


Mr. S. Ramanathan: Dr. K. M. George struck the right note 
when he referred to the need for translation from Malayalam to 
Tamil, Telugu etc. and vice versa. It is possible to appreciate the 
literatures in the sister languages even through translations. 
Especially contemporary writing which is mostly in prose, can 
profitably be shared. 

I vividly remember a Tamil translation of a Malayalam story 
which appeared in the Kalaimagal. It was wound round the love- 
life of a poor ugly hotel worker. It was a piece of powerful 
writing. 

It would be pertinent to point out how Tagore himself got 
introduced into Tamilnad only through translations. Most of the 
Tagoreans in South India may not even know the Bengali script. 
But Tagore is perhaps understood and appreciated much better 
in South India than in any other part of India except Bengal. 
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Miss C. Amminikutti: The twentieth century has been a very 
productive age in Malayalam literature. It saw the.origin and 
development of the novel and drama in Malayalam. There were 
excellent original works and also translations of some of the best 
works in Sanskrit. The best Mahikévyas in Malayālam appeared 
during this period. The-poets were attracted in the direction of lyrics 
also. ASan inaugurated a new epoch in poetry. His use of appa- 
rently insignificant themes like “Vina poovu” and “Simhaprasavam” 
and of the human and social problems of the day coupled with 
his repeated emphasis on the law of karma and the glory of love, 
marked a significant turning point in modern poetry. A. R. Raja- 
raja Varma wrote original works and translations, but his most 
laudable contributions are his various works on the rules of Mala- 
yalam grammar, metres, figures of speech and correct prose writ- 
ing, which are treasured even today by scholars and students 
alike. Vallattol also wrote his best and most inspiring works 
during this period. The poet’s artistic trend progressed from 
Mahakavyas to Khandaka@vyas and blossomed into full poetical 
maturity and beauty in Laghukdvyas, about hundred of which are 
compiled and published under the title of ‘Sahitya Mafijari’. Lofty 
sentiments of nationalism that reveal an innate pride in the ancient 
glory of India and a depression in its degradation permeate these 
‘poems and they elevate the poet as a poet of the people and the 
nation. Ullar also wrote some of his commendable works during 
this period and his powerful and figurative language made an 
impression on the literary world. 


The period following 1925 which had only two veterans of 
the old guard, Vallatto] and Ullūr for guidance, had its destiny 
‘Shaped by entirely new hands. The period is remarkable for the 
fact that almost three-fourths of the vast quantity of writings avai- 
lable in Malayalam today was produced in this period; but this 
vast quantitative production has its adverse effect. There has 
been so much writing of minor quality in this period, but it must 
also be said that major works of excellent literary value and 
quality have also appeared in some branches of literature. 


The influence of western education and the impact of western 
literature had made some marks in the Malayalam writings prior 
to this period. This period was further influenced by a greater 
Consciousness of freedom, need for co-ordinating effort and eco- 
-nomic progress, ideas ‘on democracy and socialism and trends 
towards nationalism and. internationalism, While these influences 
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widened the scope and depth of vision for writers who are geni- 
uses, it had*,the very opposite effect on average writers. The 
literature of this period has ‘all the weakness of an experimental 
era that has not yet found itself’ 


In the new line many good books were written during this 
period on the ‘Histor of Literature’ and the ‘History of Kerala’. 
There appeared books on religion, philosophy and science including 
literary science. Literary criticism is the one branch which deve- 
loped to a very remarkable stage in this period. It is mainly 
based on the method of English literary criticism and the enter- 
prises of veterans like P. K. Narayana Pillai, Joseph Mundaséeri, 
A. Balakrishna Pillai, M. P. Paul and Kuttikrishna Marar, have 
cleared the way for free and fearless criticism that leads to 
healthy progress in literature. 


“Essay” is another form of writing that developed in this 
period. Humorous writings pregnant with literary and social 
criticisms also appeared under the able pens of E. V. Krishna Pillai, 
M. R. Nayar and a few others. Quite a number of biographies and 
autobiographies have been written, but very few like ‘E. V.’s 
Autobiography’ and K. P. Kesava Menon’s ‘Kazhifija Kalangal’, 
deserve special mention. 


Dramas developed and multiplied in wonderful response to 
the demand of this age. Numerous plays have been written on 
historical, social and political themes and a large majority of writ- 
ings reveal the propagandistic aim behind them. Many are very 
popular on the stage today; but their worth as literary works of 
entertaining and educative value for future generations is rather 
doubtful. There have been translations numbering over hundred 
from other Indian languages and some European Languages also. 


Short stories have outnumbered plays in this age and it may 
‘be said that of the branches of literature that originated in Mala- 
yalam during this period, it is the short story that has made very 
ereditable advancement. Many literary men took to short story 
‘writing and have done wonderfully well. They present a large 
variety of theme, narration and expression which will become the 
short story standard and quality. Any number of names of writers 
and writings can be quoted to illustrate this fact; and it may be 
pointed out specially that in the All-world shart story competition, 
K. T. Muhammad's ‘Kannukal’ was awarded the prize for the best 
story from India. 
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Many novels. have been written in) this period, but novels 
and novelists whose names are worth recording gre extremely 
limited in number. In the enthusiasm to make the literary theme 
more contemporary and diction more simple, there resulted such 
a lowering of standard that most of the novels look like expanded 
short stories. There are no novels produced in this age to match 
the priceless works of P. Chandu Menon and C. V. Raman Pillai. 
It is true that modern writers have tried to banish prolixity and 
made for clearness and actuality; but they have encouraged super- 
ficiality and have mistaken smartness for brilliance and mere 
sensationalism for imaginative power. 


In the midst of this experimenting in new forms and the 
groping for fresh values, much good poetry has been produced 
as if in justification of the maxim that ‘Poetry is the link that 
attaches man to some universal order in a world of darkness and 
chaos’, Poets like ‘G’ and many others concentrated their look 
on the world and life around them and in their attempt to crys- 
tallize it into their art, they have translated the objective into 
the subjective and given universal and timeless significance to 
their contemporary life which left to itself is so limited in time 
and space. Many poets have evinced the tendency to clear away 
the barriers of hermeticism and imitation and to create a public 
poetry by returning to a more universal and more generous rhythm 
capable of touching the hearts of people. There is an attempt to 
keep a closer contact with the hard realities of life and external 
events; but their art suffered no inhibitions on this account and 
poetry of a very high order has been produced in Malayalam 
in this period too. 


Malayalam literature along with the other literatures of the 
world will be able to contribute to the unity of nations and peoples 
which is the much sought for thing today. If we are to live as 
members of world community we should develop a unity of 
spiritual outlook and aspiration. Mutual understanding is not pos- 
sible without an acquaintance with the classics of different people. 
There are many organizations today which are making sincere 
attempts to bring into closer contact the culture and classics of 
different languages which used to live more or less separately so 
far; and we can hope that this will promote mutual understanding 


and appreciation which will lay the foundation for friendship and 
peaceful co-existence. 
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Mr. V. Ramasubramaniam: It is now fifty, years since the 
art of Kathakali received international notice and publicity, 
Many artistes from the west and ‘other linguistic areas of India 
have come to Kerala and learnt its practice, sitting at the feet of 
the masters of the art. The masters themselves have gone out 
and settled in various parts of India. But it is.very regrettable to 
note that not even one of the Malayalam literary texts of Katha- 
kali plays, called ‘The Attakathas’, has been translated into any 
language of the world. In fact, in many instances, the original 
texts were consciously suppressed by the masters themselves,—~ 
declaring at the same time that their performances were cent per 
cent genuine ‘Kathakali’. 


There is what is called ‘dubbing’ in the motion-picture art, 
where the actors acting in one language are not changed, 
but the dialogue and songs occurring in the original lang- 
uage are so translated into another language as to retain the 
correct lip-movements. Even such a device has not been adopted 
by the Kathakali artistes and directors. Neither Malayalam lite- 
rature nor any other literature is enriched by the present method 
of suppressing the ‘Attakatha’ texts. 


The Malayälis, as a class, are the least tradition-bound actors 
of India. They are very assimilative and eclectic. They give 
vent to even the latest western ideas on the stage. But yet there 
has not been any considerable attempt in Kerala to translate or 
even adapt the plays of Ibsen, Strindberg, Maeterlink, Gogol, 
Gorky, Oscar Wilde or Bernard Shaw, not to mention Shakespeare 
for the stage. It has not been sufficiently realized that the wealth 
of English literature rests as much on its translations of foreign 
classics as on its own original creations. 


The South Indian Languages Book Trust can arrange for 
personal contacts and discussions between original Malayalam 
writers and their would be translators. The original writer, if he 
so desires, must be permitted to re-edit his work in the trans- 
lations, which are obviously intended for international consump- 
tion. The great Tagore himself did not grudge to alter his Bengali 
original to suit international readers, The author must of course 
have the last word on the translation of his work. 


Smt. Vidvan C. L. Meenakshi Amma: A word about the 
women writers in Kerala. It seems paradoxical to say that in 
Kerala where the literacy among women and, also the progressive 
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outlook of the women are so high, there is no remarkable name 
to mention among the women writers. There wer?’ really great. 
women in Kerala, who could wield the sword and defeat scholars 
in various branches of studies by their erudition. But hardly 
could we think of a poet or a literary genius among the women of 
Kerala. 


One may just quote one or two names from the early pages 
of the history of Malayalam literature as a poet or writer of some 
reputation. Even those names are now forgotten by the gene- 
rality of the readers. In short there is not a single ‘Avvaiyar’ 
in Malayalam. The Goddess of learning has been partial to the 
men of Kerala! 


Coming to the modern times we can quote two or three names 
from the women writers of Kerala. The most outstanding among 
them is Srimati Balamani Amma, a born poet, niece of a great 
poet-philosopher Nalappattu Narayana Menon, a disciple of the 
late lamented Vallatto] Narayana Menon and wife of Mr. V. M. Nair, 
a poet by himself who has translated many of the works of 
Balamani Amma into English, Her ‘Amma’ (Mother) is a 
unique work in Malayalam. 


Mary John Thottan (now sister Beningna) is a very gifted 
poet. She has already bid farewell to ‘this world’ and became a 
nun. Still she is at times writing poems on religious themes. 
Once she was considered to be a very popular poet in Kerala. 


Muthukulam Parvati Amma, Kadattanat Madhavi Amma, 


Mary John Koothattukulam are the other names to be mentioned 
in this connection. 


There are a few fiction writers also among women. Taravath 
Ammalu Amma (sister of the late Dr. T. M. Nair), B. Kalyani 
Amma, wife of K. Ramakrishna Pillay, and T. C. Kalyani Amma, 
belong to the previous generation of fiction writers. K. Saraswati 
Amma is a modern shortstory writer. Her stories were very 


popular (or unpopular among men?) for some time. At present 
she seems to be silent. 


The most recent writers among women are Sugatha Kumari 
and Tekkekkunnath Omana Kumari. 


Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja: Iam extremely thankful to the leara- 
ed participants of the seminar for the keen interest shown in my 
paper and for the enthusiasm evinced in discussing the various 
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problems raised by it. I should like to say a few words on some: 
of the important points raised during the discussion. 


(1) Mr. Simons has raised an interesting topical question. 
Will the development of the regional languages and their lite- 
rature tend to be more of a disrupting than a unifying force in 
Indian Life? Some aspects of the problem have already been dis-" 
cussed here. I think that the development of regional literatures 
will help in retarding the fissipatous tendencies seen in the politi- 
cal field. The cultural unity of India was not based on the unity 
of language or religion. Different religions, different languages 
and even different social habits existed in India from ancient times;. 
still the unity of India as a nation was a well established fact, 
‘Unity in diversity’ has been, India’s motto. It is true that for 
a long time Sanskrit language, and the rich treasures contained 
in it helped in keeping up the unity of the land. But with the 
advent of the Muslims whose culture could not be. completely 
absorbed and assimilated by Hinduism, India has been a plura- 


listic state with different cultures existing side by side without 
any friction. 


As far as Malayalam literature is concerned there is no reason, 
to fear about any fissiparous tendency raising its head. The pro- 
blems engaging the attention of writers there are mostly economic, 
social and psychological. The fundamental unity of India is taken 
as a basic fact, and is never questioned. Kerala culture is at times 
extolled, but only as representing the essence of Indian culture. 
There is no preaching of hatred towards sister states. On the 
contrary there are poems like Karutta Cetticcikal consciously 
advocating tolerance between neighbour states. 


(2) Dr. George and some other friends suggested that it would 
have been better to deal with the general trends in modern Mala- 
yalam ‘literature than to go into the details about authors and 
their works. There is some truth in it, I agree. But generali- 
zations are liable to be.vague and subjective; and pure literature 
is a field where the individuality of-the writer cannot be forgotten: 
Even between two poets who might -be classed together as ‘pro- 
gressive writers’ or as ‘mystic poets’ there is ‘bound to be real 
difference; and sometimes a poet like Sankara Kurup may have 
written poems belonging to many- a school, showing different 
trends depending on the time and the mood. I have not ‘taken 
the short cut of generalization, but followed the safe and straight- 
forward, through longer path. Even while giving emphasis to the 

B. 14 
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writers and their. works I have also pointed out the general trends 
in the course of my narrative. 


(3) Professor Parasuram’s remark about modern poetry 
being worthless in- comparison with the ancient and mediaeval 
classics shows only that he is more familiar with the latter, and 
has a romantic attachment to them. Modern poetry as represent- 
ed by Vallattol and Asin and by some of the living poets today 
is in no way inferior to the old classics in literary merit. 


(4) There was a suggestion that it was the tyranny of Sans- 
krit that stood in the way of the progress of Malayalam literature. 
Far from it. Sanskrit is partly responsible even in the develop- 
ment of the West coast dialect of Tamil into the separate language 
of Malayalam. And Malayalam literature owes its greatest 
treasures to the Nambidiri Brahmins; Malayalam poets like 
Cerusseri, Punam, Pūntānam and Malamangalam were Brahmins; 
and even Eluttaccan started by translating the Sanskrit Adhyit. 
maramiyana. 


I do not want to take more of your time. I am sure that the 
discussion has shed further useful light on some of the points 
briefly treated in my paper. Before I conclude I should like to 
express my gratefulness to Professor Sastri for inviting me to 
lead the seminar and to thank you all once again for making the 
seminar a success, 


Prof. K. A. N. Sastri: I thank you all for your presence and 
the active part you have taken in making the Seminar a success. 


One point that Mr. Simons raised is very important; that is 
as to how far development of literature in a particular language is 
conducive to the unity of the world as a whole. The question 
has been partly answered here. The original unity that com- 
bined them all and binds them still is their common deht to Sans- 
krit sources. I think still we have not lost touch with Sanskrit. 
In modern times new forces have come in. Our literatures are 
inspired by the West, Russian literature, Tolstoy, for example, and 
American too. Science and technology have also come in. Some- 
times these new forces threaten to impair our sense of national 
solidarity. We do not know what.the ultimate result would be, 
but let us hope that India will stand united and strong, and the 
growth of each and every one of her children in the languages 
will be the growth of their combined strength. | 


SECTION III: BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES 


(Note: ° Titles of books and periodicals in italics; under each subject: and 
country books are listed first and then articles, all in alphabetical 


order), 
Abbreviations: 
A: Akashvani 
AR: Asian Review 
EH: Eastern Horizon 


E&W: East and West 

FEQ: Far Eastern Quarterly 

FL: Folklore 

HWM: The Hindu Weekly Magazine 
IAC; Indo-Asian Culture 


IC: Islamic Culture. 

IWI: The Ilustrated Weekly of India 

JAOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
JAS: The Journal of Asian Studies 

M1: March of India 


PA: Pacific Affairs 
RCAJ: Royal Central Asian Journal 
UA: United Asia 


ART 
ASIA: 
Visser, H. F. É.: Art Treasures From The East (De Spiegel: 
Publishing Company, 1954): 
“One of the finest introductions to the immensely rich heritage 
of Asian Art. Contains informative notes and numerous handsome 


plates”, 


INDIA; 


Archer, W. G: Indian Painting in Bundi and Kotah. 
(London, Victoria and Albert Museum, 1959, pp. vi plus 1958 Rev. 
in E & W, Vol. Il, No. 4, Dec. 1960) : 


“The history and evolution of paintings of both of Bundi and 
Kotah in Rajputana are traced from the heginning (17th century) 
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up to the middle end of the 18th century in the case of Bundi 
and the first half of the last century in the case of Kotah .... The 
jungle paintings of Kotah are rightly compared by the author with 
those of Douanier Roussian” 


Goetz, Hermann: Five Thousand Years of Indian Art 
(London, Methuen, ‘1960—Art of the World Series 275, p. 72 illus- 
trations in color. Bibliography 42/ (stg). In English only. Notic- 
ed in Orient Occident, Vol. II, No. 4, Aug. 1960, p. 16): 

“The author has tried to make a coherent history from the 
seeming diversity of 5,000 years of Indian art. He sees India as a 
geographic unity broken by invasions but with common ideas and 
symbols. His history is divided into five main periods: the Indus, 
the Aryan, the mediaeval Hindu, the Indo-Islamic and modern 
Indian periods. Islamic and Buddhist arts receive rather less 
attention since they are to form the subject matter of other books“ 
in the series. An introduction to the subject which should pro- 
vide a solid basis for the study of India’s manifold contributions 
to the arts of the world.” 


Goetz, Hermann: Indean fiinf Jahrtausende Indischer Kunst, 
mit 68 farbigen Abbildungen (Baden—Baden, Holle Verlag, 1959, 
p. 268 Rev. in E. & W. Vol. 11, No. 4, Dec. 1960) : 

“An up to date resume of the history of Indian Art from its 
beginning up to modern times. The historical background enables 
one to understand the peculiarities of each artistic period.” 


Zimmer, H.: Myths and Symbols in Indian ‘Art and Civili- 
zation. (Ed. by Campbell, Joseph, New York, Pantheon Books, 
1946): 

“An unusually informative and imaginative treatment of forms 
and ideals in traditional Indian art. The plates are highly 
attractive”, . 


THAILAND: 


Birasri, (Professor) Silpa: Thailand Culture Series No. 4. 
Thai Architecture and Painting; No. 10. Thai Buddhist Sculpture; 
No. 14 Modern Art in Thailand. (Pub. by the National Culture 
Institute, Bangkok, Thailand): 

No. 4 details the architectural characteristics of the Thai 
structures and paintings. Concludes: “Like architecture and sculp- 
ture, traditional Thai painting belongs to the past and this makes 
more valuable the few specimens that still remain in Bangkok, 
Ayuthia, Sukhothai, Pejaburi, etc. which most regretfully are 
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fading away day by day on account of the. tropical dampness”, 
No. 10 Character of sculpture Chiengsen period or northern style; 
Buddha image of Sukhothai; characteristics; U’thong period 13th 
to 15th century A.D.; characteristics of the U’thong style; period 
of Ayuthia, A.D. 1350-1767, period of Ratanakosin (Bangkok 
1782-1868); Conclusion; Bronze casting.. No. 14 “The purpose of 
this pamphlet is to state the principal factors which determined 
the decline of the classic art and the recent revival of art with 
modern characteristics”. 


Buribhand, Luang Boribal. Thai images of the Buddha 
(Thailand Culture Series, No. 9, Pub. by the National Culture 
Institute, Bangkok, Thailand): 

“Perhaps more than any other country in the world, Thailand 
is a land of Buddha images. They range in size from tiny minia- 
tures to huge giants. They are made of many different kinds of 
material-stone, plaster, or terra-cotta, wood, crystal or jade, silver 
or gold. But the most characteristic and important material is 
bronze”; the history of the Thai Buddha images given. 

Yupho Dhanit: The Preliminary course of Training in Thai 
Theatrical Art (Thailand Culture Series, No, 15, Pub. by the 
National Culture Institute, Bangkok, Thailand): 

Deals with training in theatrical art given to students at the 
department of Fine Arts, Bangkok with plenty of illustrations, 


CULTURE 


GENERAL: 


Hofstra, S: Eastern and Western World. (Selected Read- 
ings with a foreword. Netherlands Universities Foundations for 
International Cooperation. The Hague; W. Van Hoeve Ltd., 1953. 
181 Rev. in FEQ xiii (4) May 1954, p. 376): 

Includes lectures delivered at London in the Summets of 1951 
and 1952 expressing both Oriental and Western views on many 


significant topics. 


hat OF e Taming of the Nations: A Study of 

the l ie art ee New York: (The Mac- 

millan Co., 1952, xii, 362, $5.00. Rev. FEQ. xii (4) Aug. 1953, 
pp. 44-5): 

An easier and valuable addition to the author’s previous 

arresting volume The Meeting of the East and West: The author’s. 

examination of Hindu, Buddhist, Taoist and Confucian thought 
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throws considerable light on the neutral and even negative reac- 
tion of Asia to the Korean conflict. 


Orient-Occident: highlits of an exhibition (Film) (Unesco, 
Department of Mass Communication, 1960, Black and White, 
35 mm. 20 minutes; Producer, Enrico Fulchignoni; cameramen, 
Piero Portalupi and Adelmo Simonelli; Editpr, Alexis Voront- 
zoff; art director, Vadime Elisseff; music composed by Y. Xenakis; 
commentary, Pierre Henry. Noticed in Orient-Occident, Vol. III, 


No. 3, 1960, p. 12): 

“A short film made during the exhibition ‘East-West’, orga- 
nized at the Cernuschi Museum in November 1958 by the French 
National Commission for Unesco, the French National Council of 
the International Council of Museums and the Department 
of Fine Arts and Architecture of the City of Paris, with the 
assistance of Unesco. Purpose of the film to illustrate the basic 
harmony between the two parts of the world which are otherwise 
very divided, through the testimony of works of ancient sculpture 
which have been temporarily brought together.... Four subjects 
have been chosen to show the interplay of civilizations: Greco- 
Buddhist art, Strasscan art, the themes of fertility and maternity 
as seen by the Myceneans, Egyptians, Cretans and the people of 
the Cyclades, and finally the evolution of monumental statuary 
from the huge frontal statues of Asia to those of Greece”. 


ASIA: 


Ward, Barbara: The Interplay of East and West; Elements of 
Conflict and Cooperation. (New York, Norton, 1957): 

“Penetrating and imaginative essays on the relationships and 
inter-acting influences between Eastern and Western civilizations 
from ancient times to the present. Rich fare for the historically 
and philosophically minded reader” 


CEYLON; 


Tresider, Argus John: Ceylon, an introduction to the Res- 
plendent land (Princeton, New Jersey, Toronto, New York and 
London, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1960, p. 240, illustrations, 
bibliography and index, $4.25. English only noticed in Orient 
Occident, Vol. III, No. 3, June 1960, p. 15): 


Second volume in the Asia Library ‘series; “gives the general 
reader an introduction to the history, the religions, the political 
system and the cultural life of the country and deals briefly with 
the arts of Ceylon including the dance, one of the art forms for 
which Ceylon is perhaps best known in the West” 
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Marriott, McKim: Village India: Studies in the Little Com- 
munity. (Foreword by Redfield and Singer. Univ. of Chicago 
„Press, 1955, xix, 269, $4.50, Rev. in FEQ. xv (i), pp. 146-7. Sixth 
Vol. in Comparative Studies of Culture and Civilizations) : 


“There are as many problems and approaches presented in this 
book as there are contributors’. (Morris E. Opler). Also Rev. 
in P.A. xxix (3) Sep. 1956, pp. 289-91 by Maurice Zinkin. 


Mansinha (Dr.) M.: The Alekha Cult of Orissa (IWI. 
25-6-1961, p. 19): 

An obscure person in the western jungle lands of Orissa, popu- 
larly known as Mahima Gosain started this cult known as Mahima 
Dharma or Alekha Dharma; details of his career given; strong 
similarities with Buddhism; the main tenets of the cult are (1) 
a casteless society; (2) recognition of one God who is Alekha, or 
one who cannot be described in words or figures and who there- 
fore should not be worshipped through man-made idols; (3) 
abandonment of all external rituals, such as pilgrimages or pūjas; 
(4) preparation for emancipation through a strictly ethical way 
of living and through meditation on the Alekha only; and (5) 
thinking always of the good of humanity, as an essential part of 
religious discipline. “The Alekha cult appears to combine in 
itself the sternly ethical self-culture of the Hinmayana and the 
element of grace of the Mahayana”. The particular tenet of the 
cult which appears to be most admirable and remarkably modern 
is the idea of world-redemption. This cult is still vigorously alive 
to-day with an evergrowing circle of adherents in and outside 
the Orissa State. 


THAILAND: 


Rajadhon, Phya Anuman: Thailand Culture series No. (1) The 
Cultures of Thailand; (2) A brief Survey of Cultural Thailand; 
(3) Thai Literature and Swasdi Raksa; (5) Loy Krathong and 
Songkran Festival; (6) Chao Thai and some Traditions of Thai; 
(7) Phrabedi; (13) The story of Thai Marriage custom; (17) Thai 
language; (Pub. by The National Culture Institute, Bangkok, 
Thailand): 

No. 1 is a bird’s eye view of Thailand’s culture. “Funda- 
mentally, the culture of Thailand may be summed up in one word, 
religion. For everything, arts and literature, social system, habits 
and customs, is developed and clustered ‘around her religion. It is 
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in quite recent times only that there have been some changes in 
the culture due to western influence. Thai culture tends to become 
secular in the progressive parts of the country; but to the people 
as a whole, religious culture is still a living force. No. 2 gives 
brief outline of Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music and 
Drama, Shadow Play, Literature, and Minor Art. No. 3 has sum- 
maries of the best works of Thai literature viz., Phra law, Phra 
Samuthakhot; Mahachat Kham Thet, Khun Chang Khun Phaen, 
Inao, Hua Chai Nakrop, Sam kok, Phra Rajaphithi Sipsong Duan, 
Phra Abhai Mani and Ramakien. “The knowledge of most of 
these books is indispensable for one who desires at best to under- 
stand Thai literature, arts and cultures.... with the exception 
of two Phra Samuthakhot and Sam kok they ought to be trans- 
lated into other languages as representative of the national genius 
of the Thai. Swasdi Raksa (Sanskrit; Swasti Raksha) is the 
name of a short poem written by one of the foremost Thai poets 
popularly known as Sunthorn Bhu; a short notice of the life 
of the poet and a free English translation in prose of the poems 
given. No. 5 Loy Krathong is the festival of floating of lights 
in a leaf cup. It is a yearly offering to the water spirits expressing 
thanks-giving to the Goddess of water, In its later development 
it is a pastime for spending an evening outdoors amid pleasant 
surroundings near the water. The Songkran festival is the 
celebration of the traditional New year of the Thais; it gives a 
brief account of the story of the festival description of the celebra- 
tions. No. 6. Chao Thai also known as Phra Phum is the village 
god, the Thai guardian spirit of the house. Description of its 
installaion and oher ceremonies. The spirits or genii which the 
Thais believe inhabit human and other bodies are called Khwans. 
Their departure from the body causes illness and other troubles. 
The traditions relating to them described. No. 7. Phra is just a 
honorific which means exalted and bedi is a sacred monument 
or a reliquary; gives the development of the bedi from ancient 
times. No. 13. The Thai marriage custom is indicated in the 
Thai expression “mi ruan” which means literally “to have a house” 
when a person is married we say he or she has a house or “mi 
Tuan”. A general description of the ceremonies given. No. 17 
Gives an account of the language, its development and the alphabet. 


Seidenfaden, Erik: The Thai Peopl ; : Seal 
i i ó ples, Book I: The origins 
md gee ee Bocage W a Skeieh of their Materi 
š culture. an : : k i 
in JAS, Vol. XIX, No. 4, p. 467); The Siam Society, 1958. (Rev. 
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A detailed ethno-historical mapping of all the Thai and repu- 
tedly Thai Peoples of main land South east Asia. Includes an ex- 
cellent summary of the “Non-Thai peoples of Thailand” and a 
cursory description of 20th century Siam. 


Siwasariyanon: Life in Bangkok (Thailand Culture series 
No. 16. Pub. by The National Culture Institute, Bangkok, 
Thailand): 

A description of several attractions in the city of Bangkok 
and the life of the people by a competent authority. 


DANCE 


BURMA: 

Chen, T. D.: Music and Dance in Burma (EH, Vol. I, No. 5,. 
1960, pp. 44-46): 

A succinct account of dance and music in Burma noting briefly 
the contact with China in these fields. 


CEYLON: 

Edirisinghe S. C.: Dance and Magic Drama in Ceylon (EH, 
Vol. I, No. 4, 1960, pp. 47-49): 

A brief account of the Kandyan and Mask dances of Ceylon. 
Reveals how the arts of dance and drama in Ceylon have main- 
tained a distinct individuality despite the western impact. 


INDIA: 

Arunachala Pillai: Abhinayabjodaya sulochani, (p. 146. 
Telugu Script, Sriniketana Press, Madras, 1907): 

This is a Sanskrit work on Bharata Natya with Telugu com- 
mentary. The book has also some figures illustrating the various 


hasta-mudras. 


Spreen, Hildegard, L. and Ramani, R.: Folk-Dances of South 
India (New York, Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. xx, plus 134, 
Rs. 4-8-0 in India. Rev. JAOS, 1946, pp. 185-187): 


Various types of folk, dances as practised by girls are pre- 
sented. These have been collected from various parts of South 
India, and the languages of the accompanying songs are chiefly 
with a scattering of Malayalam, Telugu, Hindustani, 

The subjects of the dances are equally varied, including 
household duties, milkmaid dance, adoration of various 
and others. Each dance is accompanied by 


Tamil, 

Bengali. 
flowers, 
gods, snake-charming, 


B. 15 
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music, with designation of the raga employed, and Indian note and 
European staff notation. The text of the song belonging with the 
dance is given in the original language (written in Tamil script) 
and Roman transliteration, with English translation. 


Anand, Mulk Raj: Kashmiri Folk Dances, (MI, Vol. VI, 
No. 10, p. 10; Bhangra and Giddha, ibid, Vol. XI, No. 11, pp. 9-10, 
Garba and Ras, ibid, Vol. XI, No. 12, p. 8; Ghumar Dance, ibid, 
Vol. XII, No. 2, p. 17; Ras Dance of Manipur, ibid, Vol. XII, No. 3, 
p. 40): 

Five brief notes on the popular folk-dances of several parts 
of India with attractive illustrations in colour. 


Khokar Mohan: Modern” influence on Indian dancing (A, 
10-7-60, pp. 1-2 & 44): 

Indian dance has not only re-emerged unscathed after a pro- 
longed hibernation but has also imbibed in its diverse forms vari- 
ous influences as could be seen in Bharata Natya, Kathak and 
Kathakali. A new feature introduced therein is the ballet from 
the West and it has immense scope. “Indian dance to-day is an 
art which is very much alive, which is growing and developing 
and seeking newer forms of expression”, 


Varma, K. M.: Natya, Nrtta, and Nrtya, their meaning and 
relation (Calcutta, Orient Longmans, 1957, p. 86. Rev. in E & W, 
Vol. 10, No. 3, Sept. 1959, p. 222): 


The interrelations among nātya, nrtya and abhinaya discussed. 


DRAMA 
INDIA: 


Broker, Gulbadas: Modern Gujarati Drama (UA, Vol. 10, 
No. 1, p. 106): 

Studies the changes in the Gujarati theatre with a historical 
Perspective, and shows changeover from the artificial vulgarity of 
the old stage to the modernized theatre. 


THAILAND: 


Bridhyakorn H. H. Prince Dhanini ; 
and Yupho Dhanit: The Khon (Thai layat Kromamun Bidyalabh 


? iland Culture Series, No. 11, 
Pub. by the National Culture Institute, Bangkok, Thailand): 

Khon is the Thai classic dance; Masked Play; Khon Phark; 
Music, Khon texts; The Ramakien; Training for the Khon; dress; 
presentation; forms of representation; formalities, 
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Bridhyakorn H. H. ‘Prince Dhanini i 

_ , Pridh . H. vat Kromamun Bridya- 
labh: The» Nang (Thailand Culture Series, No. 12. Pub. ie the 
National Culture Institute, Bangkok, Thailand) : 

The Nang is the Thai Shadow play; origin; direction of its 
immigration; the word Nang; accessories, technique of the repre- 
sentation; stories for, the Nang; the Nang Ram. 


FOLKLORE 
INDIA: 


Elwin, Verrier, and Hivale, Shamrao: Folk-Songs of the 
Maikal Hills, (New York, Oxford University Press, 1944, pp. xxx, 
plus 41U. )7.ou mev. JAUS, 1946, pp. 189-187): 

Consists of 619 songs under 16 categories. The song types are 
well descrived. an the Case or songs avcompanying uauces, des- 
criptions are given of the dances, sometimes with figures. 


Elwin, Verrier: Folk-Tales of Maha&koshal: (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1944, pp. XXV1, plus az3. 9 4.aU. bev. 
JAUS, 1946, pp. 185-107): 

This is a collection of 150 tales giving us a good sample of folk- 
lore among aboriginal peoples of the eastern part of the Central 
Provinces and the Rewa, Kawardha, Sarangarh, and Baster States. 


Goswami, Praphulladatta: Bihu Songs of Assam (Lawyer's 
Book Stall, Gauhati, 1958, p. 174). (Rev. E & W, Vol. 10, Nos. 1-2. 
March-June 1999, p. 120): 

A translation of Bihuman and Bihu songs of Assam. These 
songs belong to two main melodic patterns, the plaintive and the 
_merry. 

Mitra, P. K.: Mundari Falk Tales (Ranchi, 1957, p. 168. 
Rev. in FL, Vol. 69, March 1958, p. 64): 

“This is a collection which the distinguished author made 
between 1927 and 1931. The book has considerable linguistic value 
since the tales are given in full in the Mundari tongue written 
in Devanagari script as well as the English translation. Alas, the 
author tells us tuat the old ways and the old language are fast 
disappearing; the old is preserved in the stories which he has 


recorded tor us”. 


SIAM: 

le May, Reginald: Siamese Tales, Old*and New. The Four 
Riddles and other Stories. (Arthur Probsthain, London 1958, 
p. 192, Rev. in E & W, Vol. 10, Nos. 1-2, March-June 1959, p. 192): 
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A translation. of Siamese tales illustrating the psychological 
characteristics and the customs of the Siamese people. 


LITERATURE 


INDIA: 


Buitenen, (Dr), Van, J. A. B. Tales of Ancient India, (p. 260. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1959): 

The stories here derive mainly from the Kathisaritsagara, 
Brhatkathaslokasamgraha, DasSakumiracarita and the Jataka 
stories. 


Barua, Hem Ed.: Modern A3samese Poetry (An Anthology, 
1960, Kavita, New Delhi-5, Rs. 10/- Rev. HWM, 5-6-60): 

An English translation of 50 modern Assamese poems by 
26 poets. “Modern Assamese Poetry (all modern Indian poetry, 
in fact) is sustained both by the living waters of our racial tradi- 
tion (the Vedas, the Vaishnava poetry, the adoration of Himavant 
and Ganga, the treasure house of Indian myth and legend) and 
by the breezes from the West.” 


Mukherji, Prof. Bimla Prasad: Western Influence on Bengali 
Fiction (A, 19-6-60, pp. 1, 42 & 44): 

“All modern languages in India, specially Bengali, received 
‘new stimuli and fresh leases of life through contact with Western 
literature. English fiction, itself influenced by French and Russian 
models, placed before us the masters of modern fiction. It bred 
social sympathy, reformism and almost an overnight adoption of 
western values and attitudes, though not generating an equiva- 
lent measure of historical or critical understanding that eases ten- 
sion and fits form into content.” 


Rao, C. B.: European Literature and Hindi poetry. (A, Octr. 
18, 1959, p. 41): 


Discusses how deep has been the influence of European lite- 
rature on Hindi poetry. 


Sahi, V. D. N.: European Literature a indi: Fiction. (A 
114-58, bp, 34). p nd Hindi: Fiction. (A, 

Discusses “Is the novel an imported art form? If so, has it 
now become naturalized ‘in Hindi?” Concludes “The novel in Hindi, 
under the impact of the West is yet an unfinished product; some- 
thing like a preface to the story, not the story itself” 
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Singh, Harbans: Humour in Punjabi Literature (IWI, 15-5- 
1960,, pp. 96-57) :; 

Love of banter and an inexhaustible capacity for laughter are 
native to the Punjabi character. The unwritten, traditional folk- 
lore preserves the best specimens of Punjabi humour. In litera- 
ture, however, this,genius for humour has: not found full scope. 
As a medium of expression Punjabi prose has limitations. Modern 
trends from Charan Singh onwards who professed to imitate Punch 
in his journal Manji; others of note are Ishar Singh Bhaiya, Suba 
Singh, Gurnam Singh Tir, Piara Singh Data, etc. 


SUMATRA: 


Johns, H. Anthony: Rantjak Dilabueh. A Minangkabau Kaba. 
A specimen of the Traditional Literature of Central sumatra (Cor- 
nel University, New York, Rev. in JAS, Vol. XIX, No. 4, p. 473): 


The body of this book is taken up with the text and a con- 
current “free verse” English translation of this example of a Mi- 
nangkabau Kaba. The term Kaba is applied to “any story in 
Minangkabau which is told in a kind of rhythmic prose, the story 
falling into rhythmic lines of approximately equal length. The 
story deals with the youth of a Minangkabau man through the 
course of his wild oats, penitence, reform and instruction from 
his mother on how to be a Minangkabau husband and village 
elder. This interesting Minangkabau view of themselves is pre- 
ceded by a very brief introduction. to Minangkabau culture and 
some highlights of the way in which this culture is reflected in 
Kaba literature in general and in this Kaba in particular. 


MUSIC 
INDIA: 


Arbatta Navalar: Bharata Séstram: (with commentary by 
Tilliambur Chandra Sekhara Kaviraja Panditar. Printed at Laksmi 
Vildsam Press, Tondiarpet, Madras—With the help of Bobbili Sa- 
masthanam, Vina-Venkaier and Puduvai Su. Krishnaswami Pillai, 
p. 154, Tamil, 1876) :' 

This is a work in Tamil verse on Dance and Music. It com- 
prises 4 Iyals, Bhava Iyal, Raga Iyal, Tala Iyal and Olibiyal. 


Matanga Muni: ‘Brhaddesi: (Ed. by K. Sambasiva Sastri, Tri- 
'yandrum Sanskrit Series No. XC IV. Sri Sethulakshmi Prasada 
‘Mala No. VI. Printed by the Superintendent, Government Press, 
1928. Incomplete, p. 154) : 
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This is a work.on Music. It has chapters on Nadotpatti, Sruti, 
Svara, Marcchand, Tana, Alankara, Giti, Jati, Rasalak$ana Bhasa- 
laksana, Prabandha. 


Sambamoorthy, P.: History of Indian Music. (Rev. HWM,, 
25-12-1960) : 

Deals in detail with the history of South Indian music. The 
evolution of the Indian musical scale, the development of musical 
instruments, musical and dance-forms, rhythmical development 
and musical iconography are dealt with. 


Chatterji, Priya: Indian Classical Music. (E & W. Year VII. 
No. 4, January 1958, pp. 360-370): 

Discusses the mythology, and history of the classical’ music in 
ancient India and explores Raga, Alap, Tala, Tan, etc. Enumerates 
the Eight types of Musicians. 


Singh, Jaidev Thakur: Persian and Indian Music, (A, 25-10-39, 
pp. 1-2): 


The story of the meeting of Persian and Indian music and its 
results. 


THAILAND: 


Duriyanga, Phra Chen: Thai Music (Thailand Cultural Series, 
No. 8, Pub. by the National Culture Institute, Bangkok, Thailand) : 


“The aim in compiling this little book is to give the general 
public interested in arts, and especially foreign music lovers who 
have come to our shores, a general idea of Thai musical art, as 
understanding is necessary before there can be appreciation”. 
Technique of Thai music in relation to Western music; the piphat 
band; the wood-wind section; the percussion section; Thai music. 


PHILOSOPHY 
GENERAL: 


Humphreys, Christmas: The Wisdom of Buddhism (Michael 
Joseph, 21s. Rev. IWI, 16-7-61): 


_ ‘An admirable anthology”. With a catholicity of outlook “he 
is able to range from the Old Wisdom schools to new thought, 
from the Theravada on the one hand to Japan and Tibet on the 


other, as well as to encompass not only Tantrik dohas and Zen 
koans but an extract‘ from The Mahatma 


from Dr. Suzuki’ Letters and a quotation 
om Ur, i”, 
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Radhakrishnan, (Dr.) S. and Raju, (Dr.) P. T. (Eds.): The 
Concept of Man, (Allen & Unwin, 42s. Rev. in IWI, 24-9-61): - 

“One of the most important contributions to comparative phi- 
losophy that have appeared in recent years. .:an attempt has been 
made to show how man has been understood in the main tradi- 
tions of thought. The significance of this effort can hardly be 
overestimated, To-day intellectual insularism has finally become 
a thing of the past and ‘the problems of each have become the 
problems of all’...Such a study, apart from bringing out the true 
status of man as the common denominator of all philosophy, reveals 
the errors and prejudices that must be avoided if the world is to 
become a worthy abode for the human spirit.” 


INDIA: 


Bharati Swami Agehdnanda: The Ochre Robe (Allen and 
Unwin, 25s. Rev. IWI, 16-7-61): 

“Though this may appear a highly controversial book, it must 
be said that it is not only eminently readable, but worth ponder- 
ing over, because the author shows himself well-versed in both 
Indian and European thought and his observations have the acute- 
ness of a well-trained intellect” His own views are Epicurean; 
truth to him is a very questionable concept; religion is more than 
mere conformity to verifiable facts; he rejects the emotional, mys- 
tical, metaphysical and moral approach. “We act as we do, not 
because it is pleasing to the gods, or to the State or to the Areo- 
pagus; and also not because it is the thing our forbears expect 
of us; but purely because it is delightful so to act”. His lack of 
conformity to the general rules and expectations of monkish con- 
duct brought him soon into conflict with orthodoxy and finally com- 
pelled him to leave the shores of India. 


Osborne, Arthur (Ed): The collected works of Ramana 
Maharshi (Noticed in the IAC, Vol. VIII, No. 2, p. 197): 

The author has brought together the translations of Bhagavan 
Ramana’s own original writings as well as the saint’s expositions 
of some well-known classical Sanskrit religious texts. “Every sec- 
tion is preceded by a brief introduction acquainting the reader 
with the gist of the subject-matter” 


Ramanatha Muni! Purusasiikta Bhaisyam (Ed. with English 
translation by Pandit V. Krishnamacharva. ‘B. S. and F. Mart, 


Pen Corner, Madras, pp. xvii 80, Rs, 2:25 Rev. in Chetana, July 
1958) ; 
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“Pandit V. Krishnamacharya’s English translation is excellent, 
true to the text and perfect in diction”. There is an diluminating 
introduction discussing the main topics of the Sūkta by Dr. K. C, 


Varadachari. 


PAKISTAN: 

Vahid, Syed Abdul: Iqbal: His Art and Thought. (Luzac & 
Co. 14 s. Rev. RCAJ, xxxvii (1) Jan. 1950, pp. 98-9): 

Author is secretary of the Iqbal Society and has translated 
much of Iqbal’s poetry for this book. In the thought of this Indian 
poet there is not just the intellectual thrill of lyric philosophy but 
a creative intuition that is of tremendous importance to the West. 
Pakistan ‘stands a proof of the reality of this man’s imagination, 
and if it is not to become a nightmare it will have to constitutio- 
nalize his philosophy’. 


RELIGION 


GENERAL: 

Finegan, Jack, The Archaeology of World Religions, (Prin- 
ceton University Press, 1952, XI, 599 with 260 illustrations, 9 maps 
and 34 pages of Index, $10.00 Rev. FEQ xii (3) May 1953, 
pp. 312-14): 

Well ordered compilation of valuable materials not herebefore 
brought together according to a comprehensive plan. 


Rahman, F: Prophecy in Islam, (XI, 118, pub. by George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd. Ruskin House, Museum, St., London, Price 15 s. 
Noticed in IC, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, April 1960, page 157): 

“A critical and historical treatment of the Muslim philoso- 
pher’s doctrine of Prophecy and Revelation and its relation to 
Islamic orthodoxy”. Seeks to give historical sources of the philo- 
sopher’s teaching and thus to show where the originality of this 
teaching lies and to point out how far the philosophers succeeded 
in their attempt to integrate the Semetic and Muslim conception 
of revelation with Greek wisdom.. 


INDIA: 
Renou, L. (Ed. and Translator): Hymnes Speculatifs du Veda 
(Rg-Veda; Atharva-Veda). Paris, Gallimard, 1957, 276, p. 8 NF): 
“ ‘Veda’ means knowledge, and the Vedas are the basic foun- 
dation of practically all later Indian religion, poetry, literature and 
art. Among the two oldest books of the Vedas (from sources 
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going back 4,000 and more years), and certainly the most impor- 
tant literary, monuments of India, are the Rg Veda, a collection 
of hymns to the gods of the Brahman pantheon, and the Atharva- 
Veda, a group of magic prayers or formulas used for specific cere- 
monies. It is from these two collections that the translations 
from the Sanskrit given in this work are drawn”. (Orient 
Occident, Vol. III, No. 5). 


Singh, T., Singh, J., Singh Ka., Singh, B. H. and Singh, K. H.: 
The Sacred Writing of the Sikhs (Translated from Punjabi; revis- 
ed by G. S. Fraser; Preface by Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan; 
foreword by Professor Arnold 'Toynbee. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1960, p. 288, 22s. (stg.); New York, Macmillan, 1960, p. 288, US 
$ 5.25): ; 

Professor Toynbee writes in his foreword: “This translation 
is the first that has made the Adi Granth (The Sacred Book of 
the Sikhs) accessible, in more than short extracts, to the English- 
speaking public. Its publication is therefore an important event 
in the history of the now rapidly increasing contact between diff- 
erent peoples and civilizations in the fields of literature, religion 
and other provinces of spiritual life. 


“The Adi Granth is part of mankind’s common spiritual trea- 
sure. It is important that it should be brought within the direct 
reach of as many people as possible. Few readers of English will 
have had: the opportunity of hearing the Adi Granth being chanted 
in the Golden Temple of the Sikh religion at Amritsar; and few, 
again, of those who have heard the chanting have been in a posi- 
tion to understand its meaning. Here is the book in English. 
Readers of English can now not merely read it but ponder over 
it. A book that has meant, and means, so much to such a notable 
community as the Sikh Khalsa deserves close study from the rest 
of the world’. (Orient Occident, Vol. III. No. 5). 


Anonymous: Christian Missionary Decline in India. (PA, 
XXX (4), December 1957, pp. 366-76. Written ‘from N.Y. in 
Oct. 1957): 


Discusses recent govt. and Hindu policy to Christian missions 
especially foreign ones and their proselytizing activity. Tribal 
areas foreign policy also considered. 


LAOS: 


Ratnam, Kamala, New Year’s Day in Laos (IWI, 12-6-60, 
pp. 32-33): 


B. 16 
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The traditional and mythological background to the New 
Year’s Day in Laos with a description of the details of the cere- 
mony. Among other rituals “a hundred dancers descend in a line 
from the top of the hill. Wearing bejewelled masks and dressed 
in the traditional costumes with the high peaked ornamental head- 
dress of the devas, they carry lighted torches. Slowly they wind 
their way down the hill and take up positions in the garden. Soon 
the main group of dancers, hidden behind the bushes, suddenly 
emerge as the orchestra seated on a raised platform strikes up the 
music. Episodes from the Ramayana are enacted. The perform- 
ers execute stylized movements of the Lao classical ballet”. 


SOCIOLOGY 
GENERAL: 

Ruopp, Phillips. (Ed.). Approaches to Community Develop- 
ment. (The Hague: W. Van Hoeve, Ltd., 1953, xvi, 352. Rev. FEQ, 
xiii (3), p. 375): 

A symposium with 23 contributors. General discussion of 
sociology, economics and educational problems followed by ‘regio- 
nal considerations’ on Africa, Arab, Middle East, India, Indonesia 
and Latin America. Of considerable practical use to rural 
workers, 


Versluys,.J. D. N.: Social Factors in Asian Rural Develop- 
ment (PA, XXX (2), pp. 160-72): 


Discussion of the place of tradition and how to utilize it in 
progressive community projects calculated to develop self-reliance 
among rural people with concrete examples. 


BURMA: 


Leach, R. A. Political Systems of Highland Burma, a Study of 
Kachin Social Structure. (Foreword by Raymond Firth. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, for the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Pol. Science, Univ. of London, 1954, xii, 324). Biblio- 
graphy, appendices, Index, $7-00 Rev. FEQ, XIV (2), pp. 284-5. 


An important contribution to anthropological theory and to a 
better understanding of the ethnography of the Kachin people. 


B cacy, Jobn F. (Chica. Univ.) Religion and Politics in Modern 
Cee (FEQ xii (2) Feb. 1953, pp, 149-62. Introduction 149, (i) 
r} ak of Religion under Burma’s Kings 150, (ii) Demoralization 
> rehgious institutions to 1920, p. 152: (iii) Religion and Nationa 
re: 1920-1945, p. 154; (iv) The Postwar situation in 1950, 
p. 156; (v) The Dhammachariya Act, p. 158; (vi) The Pali Univ. 
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Act and the revival of political activity by monks, p. 158; (vii) 
The Buddha,Sasana organization, p. 160; (viii) Conclusion, p. 162) : 

U Nu’s work and need for cultural reintegration on basis of 
tradition to suit modern aims stressed. 


INDIA: 


Mayer, C. Adrian: Caste and Kinship in Central India (Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, 1960. Rev. JAS, Vol. XX, 
No. 1, p. 134): 

“A major work on Indian society .... provides a challenge 
for other social anthropologists to develop methods, and forms of 
analysis which can encompass the historical and cultural com- 
plexity of partially bounded structures without sacrificing the 
tight description and presentation of data that a careful structural 
study can give.” 


Srivatsava, Shakuntala: The Birijias of Chota Nagpur 
(IWI, 15-5-1960, pp. 26, 27): 

The habitat and ways of life of the Biriji tribe outlined. The 
efforts of Community Development Projects and other allied agen- 
cies have “opened new hopes for these once neglected people, and 
it may not be long before they take their place as worthy citizens 
of the land”. 

Zinkin, Taya: India and Military Dictatorship, (PA, xxxii (1), 
March 1959, pp. 89-91): 

‘Whatever may happen to democracy in India, military dicta- 
torship has no chance’. It is ‘irrelevant because of India’s history 
in the past fifty years’. Islam has a great affinity for militarism; 
Hinduism is much too vague and individualistic. The Congress 
is obsolete and ‘the future is in the hands of the sons of loyal 
supporters of the British who did not boycott universities but got 
a modern education’. 


INDONESIA: 


Wertheim, W. F.: Indonesian Society in Transition: A study 
of Social Change, (The Hague and Bandung: W. van Horie Ltd. 
Rev. JAS, Vol. XIX, No. 4, p. 470): 

Concerned with the events of the continuing revolution in 
Indonesia. Sets forth a few sociological trends: increasing state 
‘interference in economic affairs, some kind of land distribution, 
cumulative industrial development etc. 
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Anonymous: . Marriage in Indonesia: (AR Vol. lvi. No. 206. 
pp. 140-145): 

A brief but informative account of the institution of marriage 
in Indonesia. System of matriage in the Batak Society of North 
Sumatra, in Sumbawa, matriarchal system in the Minangkabau 
region and special customs in Bandjarmasin are discussed. 


MALAYA; 

Li, Dun J: British Malaya: An Economic Analysis: (New 
York: The American Press, 1955. 123, $3-00 Rev. PA xxx (i) pp. 
88-9) : 

Anti-British bias; interesting and convenient resumé of the 
most important social, political and economic factors affecting 
Malaya’s development. 


S.E. ASIA: 


Emerson, Rupert. Representative Government in South-East 
Asia (Auspices of I. P. R. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Univ. Press, 
1955, vii, 197, Index $ 3-50 Rev. FEQ xiv (4) Aug. 1955, pp. 594-5): 


Indonesia Burma, Malaya, The Philippines (by Elsbree) and 
rural and urban self-government (by Virginia Thompson). Book 


is opened and closed by two provocative chapters (the latter in 
part devoted to Thailand and Indo-China). 


Pelzer, Karl J: Selected Bibliography of the Geography of 
South-East Asia, Part IH-Malaya. (Southeast Asian Studies, Yale 
University, and Human Relations Area Files; distributed by I.P.R., 
New York, 1956, 162, $ 1:75). Rev. PA, xxx (3) p. 287): 


‘Geography’ has been stretched to include history, religion 
education and even communism and the ‘Emergency’. The most 
comprehensive bibliography on Malaya ever published. (D.G.E. 


Hall). 
THAILAND: 


Young, John E. de: Village Life in Modern Thai Land. Berke- 
ly, $3-50 Rev. in PA. xxix (2) June 1956, pp. 203-4) : 


A most valuable addition to the rather sparse existing litera- 
ture on Thailand. 


SECTION IV(A): INSTITUTIONS 


(Note: Country, Subject and Name of Institution, arranged in alpha- 
betical order: Institutions and their publications in italics). 


INDIA 
ANTHROPOLOGY: 


Anthropological Museum, (University of Delhi): 


Started in 1947. Has a varied collection of tribal objects, 
pre-historic material and skulls and skeletons. The Ethnographic 
section contains many articles used by the aborigines in India and 
elsewhere and the Indian section shows examples of tribal work- 
manship. Post-graduate practical classes are conducted for the 
students of the Anthropology Department. 


Tribal Research Institute Museum (Chhindwara): 


The museum which is part of the Tribal Research Institute of 
the Tribal welfare department, Madhya Pradesh was started in 
1954 along with the Institute. Has about 2000 exhibits in its 
collection, mostly artifacts of the Tribes of Madhya Pradesh and a 
few paintings etc. 


ARCHAEOLOGY: 


Delhi School of Archaeology. (New Delhi): 


Started on October 15, 1959; Within two years of its inception, 
the School has turned out the first group of fully trained personnel 
to take up archaeological assignments. The second group is under 
training, while the third session begins in the third week of this 
month (October). The 20-month course in the School is an inten- 
sive practical training in excavation and preservation of monu- 
ments. To this is added practical training in surveying, drawing, 
photography, chemical preservation of monuments and antiquities 
and museum methods. On the theoretical side, besides traditional 
subjects like art, architecture, palaeography and numismatics, 
students are taught prehistory and protohistoric and early histori- 
cal archaeology supplemented by elementary geology, anthropology 
and environmental archaeology. Also, included are such subjects 
as publication, blockmaking, printing and, Also, antiquarian laws. 
The students receently carrid on excavation at Kalibangan, neat 
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Pilibangan, a railway station 430 kilometers west-north-west of 
Delhi on the Delhi-Suratgarh section of the Northerh Railway. 
The excavation had the dual purpose of studying the cultural 
complex of the site and of imparting training in excavation 
technique to the students. Through research, detailed study of 
the site and the various objects found there, the students were able 
to recapitulate the splendour of a civilization which dates back 
to 5,000 years and is believed to be a contemporary of the 
Mohenjo-Daro culture. 


ART: 
Kunika, (Janapath, New Delhi): 


An art centre opened on 24-3-1961 at the Central Cottages 
Emporium to bring artists and craftsmen together for exchange of 
ideas and to promote sale of paintings, scluptures and other art 
objects, 

Nrityodaya (No. 30, First Main Road, Gandhinagar, 
Madras-30): 

Art centre. Founded in 1944 by Film Producer and Director 
Sri K. Subrahmanyam. One of the primary objects of the centre 
is to pick up new talents amongst the middle class people and give 
them training in classical Dancing and Music. A free library, 
reading room and children’s club attached to the centre; there is a 
fine Arts section giving training to girls and boys in the manufac- 
ture of dolls, statues, moulds, etc., arranges free film shows on 16 
MM projectors at periodical intervals; President: Shri K, Subrah- 


manyam, Principal: Smt. Meenakshi-Subramanyam, General 
Secretary: Kumari S. Neela. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS; 
Cottage Industries Museum, (Gauhati): 


Started in 1955 to preserve the ancient arts and crafts in the 
State. Typical specimens of arts and crafts of various groups and 
communities in the state have been collected. ‘The specimens offer 
an opportunity for research in our traditional designs by the re- 


search and designing section of the Cottage Industries Department 
of the State” 


Crafts Museum, (Calcutta) : 


‘Started in 1957. The aim of the museum is to popularize 
Indian designs and motifs in arts and crafts. The collections 
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include a good number of paintings represehting the traditional 
schoots from Rajasthan and folk schools ‘from Bengal and 
Orissa. Thé wealth and richness of design in the Indian textiles 
exhibited is noteworthy. “There are Baluchar saries, Masulipatam 
hatiks, Banaras brocades, Gujarat patolas,. Tanjore Silk, Punjab 
phulkaris, Kashmir shawls, and Bengal Kanthas”. The publica- 
tions include: Designs in Indian Textiles; 5000 Indian Designs 
and motifs, Art for Everyone, Craft Museum besides the Journal 
of the Indian Institute of Art in Industry. 


CULTURE: 


Bharatiya Itihisa Samshodhaka—Mandala, (313 A, Sadashiva 
Peth, Poona). 


Founded in 1910 for collecting, conserving and publishing 
historical materials. Has a collection of rare coins, Persian, San- 
skrit and Marathi historical manuscripts and about 1700 old Indian 
paintaings, copper plates, sculptures and archaeological exhibits. 
Library of 11000 vols. President: The Raja Sahib of Phaltan. 
Publications: Journal (Quarterly), Surya Granthamala Series 
(97 issued), Puraskrita Granthamala (55 issued). 


Kannada Research Institute Museum, (Dharwar): 


Established in 1939 for research in History and Archaeology 
of Karnataka and Kannada language and literature. With the 
interesting material collected in this connection, a museum of 
historical and literary interest was started in 1940 as an adjunct 
to the Institute. The Institute has a library containing 6,155 books 
and 79 journals. Though there are no independent publications 
of the Museum, the Progress Reports of the Institute contain 
detailed information and notes regarding the museum and its acti- 
vities. 

Shreyas, (Ahmedabad): 


A multi-purpose day-boarding school. Founded in 1947. “It 
not only prepares pupils for higher education, but also guides them 
towards the professional training they are best suited for. Acti- 
vities are so conducted that the pupils develop self-confidence, and 
have a positive outlook on life”. “The campus covering 80 acres 
includes activity rooms, class rooms, art and technical schools, an 
open-air amphitheatre, dance and drama studios, science labora- 
tories, a multi-purpose hall, an administrative block, a library, play- 
grounds and a swimming pool, hostel and. staff quarters, a health 
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clinic and hospital, gardens, orchards and dairy farm”; at the school 
stage the division is not in terms of classess but in sectors such as 
infant, junior and senior and science and art sectors; in college, 
medium of instruction, English and Guzerati. Besides regular 
classes, community activities are encouraged, including prayers; 
singing, dancing, sports, physical training and dramatics. 


Student teacher ratio is generally 6:1. Every child is in close 
association with the teacher which makes it possible for the teacher 
to observe personality traits and to maintain a detailed written 
account of progress. Till the age of 14 a child gets the benefit of 
a broad educational background and thereafter definite subjects 
are chosen for specialization. 


DANCE: 

Kala Vikāsh Kendra, (Cuttack): 

See Bulletin, 1957, p. 144. The Kendra has also broken fresh 
ground by producing ballets in the technique of Orissi dance. The 
staff and the students of the school have given numerous perform- 
ances in several parts of the country. The Kendra also maintains 
a Research Bureau, which is manned by acknowledged scholars, 
and so far this has carried out surveys and published its findings in 
the form of two monographs, Folk Dances of Sambalpur and Folk 
Dances of Sundergarh. Another unit of the Kendra is the Teachers’ 
Training Institute, which provides specialized instruction to enable 
performers to become teachers, and there is also a Children’s Sec- 
tion which provides healthy artistic activity for youngsters. The 
Kala Vikash Kendra has an extensive building of its own, which 
includes a hostel. 


Venkatarama Néatya Mandali, (Kicipidi, near Gudivada, 
Andhrapradesh): 

The only one troupe of the traditional Kūcipūdi dance art in 
the village of Kūcipūdi. The Government of Andhra is reported 
to have sanctioned a sum of Rs. 5,000 for the development of the 
Kūcipūdi art. 

FOLK ARTS: 
A.LR. Puppet Group of New Delhi, (New Delhi): 


A unit of about nine members led by Shri Sagar Bhat. The 
puppeteers and puppets are from Rajasthan. They have tried new 
subjects with great success. Participated in the All-India Festival 
of Puppets and Dummy Dancing, New Delhi, November, 1959. 
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Bharatiya Kala Kendra Puppet Group, (New Delhi): 


` A puppet troupe. Leader: Puppeteer Chaman from Rājas- 
thān. Their puppets are of marionette type of the style of Rājas- 
thān puppets. The troupe is attached to the Bharatiya Kala 
Kendra, a leading organization at New Delhi. 


Indian Puppet Theatre at Bombay, (Bombay): 


A troupe of about nine members headed by Shri Gulzarilal. 
The style of puppetry is Rajasthani. It participated in the Al- 
India Festival of Puppets and Dummy Dancing, New Delhi, 
November 1959. 


The Kachi Ghodie of Rajasthin (Rajasthan): 

At the All-India Festival of Puppets and Dummy Dancing this 
troupe of four members headed by Jagannath performed the tradi- 
tional dummy horse dancing in the Rajasthan style. 


Leather Puppets of Andhra (Andhra Pradesh): 


A group of five members who participated at the All-India 
Festival of Puppets and Dummy Dancing at New Delhi, Novem- 
ber 1959. The group was headed by Sri Ramanamiurti (For notice 
of this artist see Bulletin, 1959, Part II, p. 314). ‘The technique is 
shadow puppetry and the style very old in which techni-colour 
puppets made of leather are used. 


The Mangalagina Sabhi Puppet (Bommalattam) Troupe of 
Kumbakonam (Kumbakonam): 

Leader Puppetteer: Mani Iyer, a leading figure of Indian 
puppetry. Participated at the All-India Festival of Puppets and 
Dummy Dancing, New Delhi, November, 1959. 


Oriental Dummy Dance Institute of Bangalore, (Bangalore): 

This troupe of 16 members took part in the All India Festival 
of Puppets and Dummy Dancing at New Delhi, November 1959. 
It was headed by Sri Sundaramurti. The dummies used were 
those of Horse, Lion, Zebra, Bull, Peacock and Parrot. Performed 
also “Pagari Karagam” a famous folk-dance of Tanjore. 


The ‘Puppet’ of Calcutta (West Bengal): 

A puppet troupe. Leader: Shri Raghunath Goswami, a lead- 
ing puppeteer and enthusiast of West Bengal. “He has devoted 
several years of his life in the art of Glove and Rod types of pup- 
pets. He has a small band of workers, both students and teachers 
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and has done pioneering work in this line”. (SNA, Bulletin 15-16, 


p. 5). 

The Puppet Group of Nathu Bhatt (Udaipur, Rajasthan): 

A troupe of four members who have been trained in Rājas- 
than style of puppetry by the Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal, Udaipur. 
They displayed ‘Ramalila’ at the All-India Festival of Puppets and 
Dummy Dancing at New Delhi, November 1959. 

The Puppet Group of Shyamlal Bhatt (Udaipur, Rajasthan): 

A troupe of about 4 members, their style of puppetry being 
Rajasthani. The troupe participated at the All-India Festival of 
Puppets and Dummy Dancing in New Delhi, November 1959 and 
displayed a play ‘Panchayat’ based on the concept of Democratic 
Decentralization. l 

Putlighar (Delhi): 

A puppet troupe organized by a band of enthusiastic amateurs 
and professionals of Rajasthan solely devoted to experiments in 
puppetry. The revival of the ancient Indian art of puppetry owes 
much to this troupe. Heer-Ranjha, a popular tale from the Punjab, 
is the second play produced by this troupe. At the All India 
Festival of Puppets and Dummy Dancing, in which the troupe 
participated, Shri Gajanam Varma, a poet of Rajasthan, led the 
troupe and performed (in pure Rājasthānī) ‘Rao Amar: Singh 
Rathore’, a bold adaptation of the traditional play with all its 
glory and beauty. 


The Shreyas Puppet Group (Ahmedabad): 

A troupe of students and teachers of a public school at 
Ahmedabad. Mrs. Leena Mangaladas, an educationist of Guzerat, 
headed the troupe when it participated at the All-India Festival 
of Puppets and Dummy Dancing at New Delhi, November, 1959. 
They used at the Festival all the techniques of puppetry such as 
marionette, shadow, rod and gloves. 


PAKISTAN 
CULTURE: 
Peshawar Museum (Peshawar): 


i Founded in 1907. The collections of this museum are devoted 
mainly to the sculptures of the Gandhara School; they comprise 
an unrivalled collection of images of the Buddha, Bodhisattvas, 
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Buddhist deities, reliefs illustrating the life of the Buddha and 
Jātaka storjes, architectural pieces and minor antiquities exca- 
vated at Charsadda, Sahri Bahol, Shahji-ki Dheri, Takht-i-Bahi 
and Jamal Garhi; there is also an art gallery and sections for indus- 
trial and mineral products, forestry, effigies of Red Kafirs ete. 


Pakistan Museem Association (Peshawar): 

Founded in 1949. Objects: to advance and improve the work 
of museums in Pakistan; to establish close contact with Univer- 
sities, educational and services institutions; to open new museums 
in important towns in Pakistan; to provide facilities for the train- 
ing of Curators; to establish an archaeological laboratory etc. 


Society of Arts and Literature: (Hands Park, Chittagong): 

Founded in 1948 for the advancement of art, literature, edu- 
cation and culture through literary and musical conferences, 
debates etc., over 500 members and 1,000 associates. 


Varendra Research Society and Museum, (Rajshahi East 
Bengal) : 

Founded in 1910 with the object of investigating and encourag- 
ing history, archaeology, anthropology, literature and art in rela- 
tion to India and Pakistan, and with special reference to Bengal, 
collecting and preserving archaeological and other relics, ancient 
manuscripts ete. Library consists of about 5700 vols. There are 
6625 items in museum, including 3,940 ancient manuscripts. 


PHILIPPINES 


CULTURE: 

National Museum (Taft Av., Herran St., Manila): 

Founded in 1901. There are several divisions for subjects 
including Anthropology, History and Arts. Pub: Philippine 
Journal of Science. 


THAILAND 


CULTURE: 
National Museum (Bangkok): 
Founded in 1926. Objects exhibited include prehistoric imple- 


ments, bronze and stone sculptures, cloth, +clothes, ancient wea- 
pons, ancient coins, wood-carving, ceramics, royal chairs 4nd seats, 
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theatrical masks and dresses etc. Curator: Luang Baribal ,Buri- 
bhand. Pub. Bibidhabhandasar, Antiquities in the National 
Museum ete. 


Siam Society (formerly The Thailand Society), 60, Asoka 
Road, Bangkapi, P.O. Box No. 65, Bangkok): 


Founded in 1904. Object: to investigate and encourage the 
art, science and literature of Thailand and neighbouring countries. 
The library of the society contains 3,000 volumes. Pub. Journal, 
Natural History Bulletins, Florae Siamensis Enumeratio, Coinage 
of Thailand, etc. 


SECTION IV(B): SCHOLARS AND ARTISTS 


INDIA 
ART: 
Kothary, K. L, (Palanpur, North Guzarat): 


Photographer, Age 40. Took to the art about 10 years ago 
after some training in painting. Founded the Federation of Indian 
Photographers (to which most of the camera clubs in India are 
affiliated) and was its President for many years. Now Chairman 
of its International Affairs Committee. Fellow of the photo- 
graphic Society of America and the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain. “Recently travelled 55,000 miles through the U.K., 
U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, Japan and Thailand, lecturing in all coun- 
tries on Indian life and culture, vividly explaining his view with 
the help of over 1,000 photographs”, His aim is “to break down 
the barriers of misunderstanding between the peoples of the world 
through the art of the camera” and he holds that “The camera is 
the symbol not merely of a photographer. It also symbolizes an 
artist—and his desire to portray life, sincerely and convincingly. 
The camera as an instrument of expression can be justified only 
when it’ performs its basic task, to bring about fuller understanding 
among the peoples of the world. It can do this more convincingly 
than any other medium that man knows of—it can be the source 
of not only individual happiness but can bring men and women 
genuinely closer, by recording the simple scenes of life. It is one 
of the most powerful tools of visual communication that we have”, 


Sahay, Bhagawan (Uttar Pradesh): 


Sculptor and painter of a high order. Took to art rather late 
in life. With no training whatsoever in art he acquired his 
first practical acquaintance with art through the medium of clay. 
He was the Commissioner, Food and Civil Supplies, in Uttar 
Pradesh for 18 years; Was awarded the Padma Bhushan recently 
by the President of India as a very able administrator. His typical 
works are “Rahul Sankritydyan” cast in plaster of Paris, “Parsa”, 
a bust of his bearer who died serving him at 64; “Tenzing Norgay” 
in cement and sand of the Everest hero. In painting he handles 
portraits as well as landscapes with equal success; notable among 
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his paintings are “Fantasy”, “Spring Time, Nepal” “Folk Dance, 
Nepal”, ete. “His approach is eclectic and he paints as he wishes, 
for in his view, ‘every artist must paint acording to his own inner 
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compulsions 


Vidydvrata (Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry): 


Photographer. “Took to the art of photography about his 
twentieth year. Training under Mr. C. K. Patel by direction of 
The Mother at the Aurobindo Ashram, who recognized the talent 
of the camera enthusiast. His pictures exhibited since 1954 in 
India and abroad; has participated in more than 100 exhibitions; 
won an award of $450 from Holiday Magazine for a single trans- 
parency. “Photography an art when the photographer is an 
artist”, is a theme, which constantly dominates his work .... 
Vidyavrata’s work, in other words, represents a fusion of the 
spiritual and the artistic—a rare combination indeed in so ‘modern’ 
an art as photography (IWI, 20-12-60, p. 24) 


DANCE: 


Chandrabhaga Devi, U.K. (Bangalore): 


Coming of a leading and highly-cultured family in S. Kanara, 
Chandrabhaga Devi, born in 1921, is an able exponent of Bharata 
Natya, Kathakali and Mohini Attam. Interested in dancing since 
she was a child, her vast latent talent achieved its flowering when 
she married U.S. Krishna Rao, a prominent dancer in Bangalore. 
Both of them went to the great masters of Indian dance, like 
Minakshi Sundaram Pillai and Kuñju Kurup, and learnt all they 
could. Since then, she and her husband have always danced 
together, and given over 300 performances and over 400 lec- 
ture-demonstrations. Along with her husband she has com- 
posed some ballets and also worked with him on a book on 
dance, in Kannada, Adhunika Bharatadalli Nritya Kale, published 
in 1956 by the University of Mysore. She also helped her husband 
to translate and edit a rare palm-leaf manuscript in Kannada, 
Lisya Rañjana, which is to be published by the Mysore Univer- 
‘sity. She has broadcast talks from Mysore and Bangalore, written 
articles in English and in Kannada for various papers and maga- 
zines, taken part in numerous shows organized by the Govern- 
ment of Mysore, and served as a judge for a number of dance 
competitions in her State. At present she is working with her 
husband to collect pieces from Kannada Kāvyas which can be 
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suitably interpreted through the expressional medium of Bharata 
Natya. 


Karanth, K. S. (Puttur, S. Kanara): 


See Bulletin 1957, p. 183. A very outstanding research scho- 
lar in the Yakshagiya and other dances of S. Kanara. Born in 
1902, in the village of Kota, in S. Kanara, and had his High School 
education at Coondapur. Joined the non-co-operation movement 
in 1921 and left off studies. Later became interested in the dance 
and music of Kanara, and since 1928 has pursued these arts avidly. 
First experimented with ballets, set to Hindustani music, and com- 
positions include Hasan Parvina and Ali Baba. Then took tradi- 
tional Yakshagiéna themes and music and created his own dances 
for them. In 1933 and 1936 took a party of professional Yaksha- 
gana performers and toured Mysore and Karnataka. Wrote a 
book Yakshagiina Bayalita and this won him the Literary Award 
(for Kanarese) of the Sahitya Akademi, in 1960, and also a Bronze 
Medal from the International Dance Archives, Stockholm. In 
1958 read a paper on Yakshagdna at the Dance Seminar sponsored 
by the Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi. Is at present engag- 
ed in research work on the music and orchestration in Yakshagana. 


Krishna Rao, U. S. (Bangalore): 


See Bulletin 1959, I, p. 311. A first class M.Sc. of the Mysore 
University and a Lecturer in Chemistry and Physical Science 
there, he has all along been passionately devoted to dancing. Now 
48 years old, Krishna Rao began dancing in his college days, being 
initiated into the art by Ram Gopal, a close friend of his. His 
marriage to Chandrabhaga Devi brought him an extremely talent- 
ed dance partner, and since then the two have worked together, 
as one team, and whatever each has achieved has been the result 
of their joint effort. They have given over 400 lecture-demonstra- 
tions on Indian dance in India and Pakistan and over 300 benefit 
performances through which they have collected nearly 4 lakh 
rupees for noble causes. Apart from their work in Indian classi- 
cal dance they have also composed creative ballets, such as Temp- 
tation of Buddha, Akka Mahādevi and Kamadahan. Krishna Rao 
has written numerous articles in English and in Kannada. He 
has often broadcast .talks on’ Indian dance from various radio 
stations in India and Pakistan, and he is a nominated member on 
almost all committees connected with art activity appointed by the 
Government of Mysore. Presently he is engaged in translating 
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and editing a rare palm-leaf manuscript on dance, called Liasya 
Rafijana, which will be published by the University af Mysore. 


Lal, Sunder (University of Baroda, Baroda): 


Belongs to Sujangarh in Rajasthan. Trained in Kathak art 
by a number of outstanding masters of the Jaipur Gharana. “A 
very polished performer, his demonstration ts always marked by 
unusual grace, charm and technical perfection”. Has worked as 
a dance teacher in Bombay, Delhi and Meerut, also an expert in 
the Tabla, and a composer of Kathak Kavitas and toras. From 
1951 working as a Kathak teacher in the Dance Department of the 
University of Baroda. 


Narayan, Jayalakshmi (Secundarabad): 


Jayalakshmi Narayan was born in 1927, at Rajamannar Koil. 
She had her schooling in a convent, but along with this she re- 
ceived systematic training in Carnatic Music from various teachers, 
including Vidwan Nilamegham Pillai of Annamalai. She then 
became interested in Bharata Natya, and had training in this under 
T. K. Narayan, whom she eventually married. For some years 
she worked as the Directress of the Academy of Bharata Natya, 
founded by T. K. Narayan, at Bombay. Later she came to Secun- 
derabad, and she is now running the same Academy here. Apart 
from Bharata Natya, vocal music and nattuvangam are also taught 
here. Recently, Jayalakshmi Narayan accompanied “Kamala 
Laxman on her dance tour of Europe and the USSR, and she was 
responsible for providing the vocal music and nattuvingam. 


Narayan, T. K. (Hyderabad-Dn.): 


Born at Hassan, in Mysore, in 1923, T. K. Narayan’s parents 
intended him to be an engineer, but the urge to dance proved too 
strong and eventually compelled him to give up his academic 
studies in favour of a dance career. He had his early training in 
Bharata Natya from M. K. Selvamani of Madras, but later he learnt 
at the feet of Guru Minakshi Sundaram Pillai, of Pandanallur, and 
Guru Muttukumara Pillai, of Kattumannadr Koil. For some time 
he also learnt Kathakali from Guru Kunju Kurup. In 1942 he 
joined Ram Gopal’s troupe as a dancer and remained with him 
for three years, after which he opened his own dance school at 
Bangalore. In 1945 he came to Bombay, and here he worked as a 
Bharata Natya instructor and choreographer first for the Seven 
Arts Centre, then for Madame Menaka’s Nrityalaya and later at 
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the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. In 1947 T. K. Narayan worked in 
‘collaboration with Krishna Kutty and Hema Kesarcodi to produce 
ballets, such as Tagore’s Chitra and Birth of Our Nation. In 1948 
he established his school. Academy of Bharata Natya, in Bombay. 
In 1953 he went over to Hyderabad, where he joined the Govern- 
ment College of Musie and Dance as a Lecturer in Bharata Natya. 
In addition to his mother-tongue Tamil, T. K. Narayan is well 
versed in Sanskrit, Kannada, Telugu, Marathi, Hindi and English. 
He has painstakingly collected numerous old and rare Bharata 
Natya Padavarnas, Jatisvarams and Thillénas, and is now engaged 
in compiling a book on the same. 


Prasad, Sunder (Bharatiya Kala Kendra, Delhi): 


Kathak dancer. Younger brother of Jai Lal, the doyen of 
the Jaipur Gharana. Training under Chuni Lal, his father, Jai 
Lal his brother, and Binda Din Maharaj. Has evolved a system 
of Kathak which utilizes the best elements of each gharana. Pro- 
fessional dancing from 20th year and has performed in all parts 
of India. Also a teacher of the art. Spent over 30 years in 
Bombay training pupils in his school of Kathak at Bombay and 
later at Madras. Since 1958 Kathak teacher at the Bharatiya Kala 
Kendra, Delhi. Won the Sangeet Natak Akadami award for Kathak 
dance in 1959. 


Rao, Korada Narasimha (Eluru): 


Born at Eluru, in 1936, Korada Narasimha Rao took his B.A. 
degree from the Andhra University and later worked for M.A. 
in sociology at the Agra University. From his early boyhood 
Narasimha Rao was interested in dance and drama, and whenever 
he had the opportunity he took part in folk plays and performances 
of Kūcipūdi and he learnt this, over a period of several years, 
from C. R. Acharyulu and Vedantam Lakshminarayana Sastri. He 
then opened a school of Kūcipūdi dance, called Nritya Bharati, at 
Eluru. But all this was along with his academic studies. He took 
part in several dance competitions and won various prizes, includ- 
ing one at the Inter-University Youth Festival at New Delhi, where 
he performed Kicipidi. Immediately after this he was engaged 
by Yamini Krishnamurti to’ teach her Kiicipudi, and for some time 
he also became her dance partner. A little later he taught Kūci- 
pūdi to Indrani Rehman and also went with, her, as a dancer and 
a producer of Kūcipūdi plays, on her. tour of Europe, the U.S.A., 
Canada, Cuba and the British West Indies. On this tour he 
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brought great honour to himself and to the dance troupe.*At the 
International Dance Festival held at Paris, Narasimha Rao was 
declared the best male dancer of 1960. He has given dance per- 
formances all over India and also won a Government scholarship 
for research in Kūcipūqdi dance. His book on Kūcipūdi is now in 
print, and among his ‘plans for the near future is an extensive world 
tour with Indrani Rehman which is scheduled to commence about 
November 1961. 


Samar, Devilal (Udaipur): 


Now nearing 50, Devilal Samar has played a very important 
part in reviving the folk dances and other folk arts of Rajasthan. 
He is an M.A. in Hindi and he has all along been keenly interested 
in all aspects of the folk theatres. In 1940 se went to Almora for 
training in dance at the Uday Shankar India Culture Centre. 
Later, he also assisted Uday Shankar in the production of his film 
Kalpana. In the field of classical dance Devilal Samar has learnt 
the Kathak style of Rajasthan. He has travelled far and wide in 
India to make a first hand study of folk dances and related aspects 
of folk art and culture. He worked for some time at the Vidya 
Bhavan in Udaipur, but in 1952 he established his own organi- 
zation at the same place. Known as Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal, 
this organization has rendered yeoman service to the cause of 
folk arts of Rajasthan. Devilal Samar is also a man of letters 
and he has written articles, poems and plays in Hindi, as well as 
five books on various aspects of folk lore in Rajasthan. He has 
also helped the revival of the puppet-play of Rajasthan, and his 
work in this connection has been so rewarding that in 1960 he 
was sent by the Government of India to Bucharest, to represent 
his country at the II International Festival of Puppet Theatres. 


Sarma, Vedantam Satyanarayana (Kicipudi, near Gudivada, 
Andhrapradesh) : os 


Age 24; “after Padmaégri Sthinam Narasimharao he is the 
most gifted artiste to portray feminine roles” in the Kicipudi 
dance art; extremely jealous of the great tradition to which he 
belongs he is determined to keep up the purity of the art; 
he holds that Kūcipūdi is not a folk ‘dance but a classical one and 
the fact that it was thought until recently to be a folk dance is 
due to the distortion ‘of the art by a danesuse who performed in 
Delhi, Has won the Sangeet Natak Akadami award., 
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Shankar, Gauri (Bombay): 


Dancer., „Belongs to Bikaner; early training in Kathak from 
his father, Devi Lal and his udi Shiv Lal; studied later under 
Sunder Prasad. Professional career from 1934, Accompanied 
Madame Menaka in a dance tour of Europe; awarded one of the 
highest prizes when he danced at the International Dance Olym- 
piad at Berlin. Worked with Rabindranath Tagore for a short 
time. Founder of Pracheen Nritya Niketan at Bombay. See 
Bulletin, 1960, II, p. 295. 


Uppal, Hari (Patna): 


Born in 1925, Hari Uppal became interested in dance when 
quite young and has, since then, pursued this as his career. He 
has played a very important part in creating interest in, and pro- 
per appreciation for, the art of dance in Bihar. He had his early 
dance training at Santiniketan, from where he graduated with 
Manipuri and Kathakali as the principal subjects. He then joined 
the Kerala Kala Mandalam, for further training in Kathakali, and 
spent three years here, and after this went to the Dance College 
at Imphal, for advanced training in Manipuri. In 1949 he founded 
a school of dance—the Bharatiya Nritya Kala Mandir, at Patna, 
(see Bulletin 1957, p. 140) and since then this institution has 
played a very prominent role in helping the spread of dance in 
Bihar, in appreciation of which the State Government has given 
sizable grants and now enabled the school to have a vast building 
of its own. In 1956 Hari Uppal was nominated a member of the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi, New Delhi, to represent dance. In 1958 
he participated in the Dance Seminar organized by the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, New Delhi, reading a paper on Folk Dances of 
Bihar. He is presently engaged in a scheme to make an exten- 
sive survey of the folk dances and tribal dances of Bihar, and 
also to organize a Seminar on the same. 


DRAMA: 
Chandragekharan, R. (Nellore, Andhra Pradesh): 


Mono-actor, character comedian and make-up artist. Has 
been in close contact for the last 25 years with varied types of 
theatre work. He experimented for more than 10 years with a 
new scheme to entertain different people, specially in villages and 
out of the way places, on an improvised stage with a few players 
and equipment; his programmes cover one-act plays, folk songs, 
character, make-up, quick change disguises, comic recitations, 
shadow plays etc; was a member of the Indian Artistes’ Delegation 
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to China in 1953; started an institution in Nellore called the Drama 
Academy. In the art of make-up, an experiment which got him 
special recognition is his ability to change his face to look like 
that of eminent persons like Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Tagore, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad etc. Since 1929 he has travel: 
led far and wide in India giving performances in University unions, 
Colleges, Social and Literary clubs. His performances have been 
appreciated by distinguished personages in India. Mr. Norman 
Marshall, a leading producer in the English Theatre has com- 
mended his abilities as the creator of a new Indian Theatre. 


Khan, Ashraf (Guzarat): 

Actor. Born in Indore, 1891. Joined the theatrical world 
in 1903 and since then has been active on the Guzarati stage; has 
toured various parts of the country with leading theatrical esta- 
blishments and has won laurels for his masterly acting. Won the 
Sangeet Natak Akadami award (1959) for acting—Guzarati 
Scholar. 


Phatak, Gopal Govind (Maharashtra): 


Actor, Marathi stage. Born in 1899; was drawn to the stage 
at a young age; disciple of Ganapatrao Joshi; has been a domi- 
nant figure on the Marathi stage for over 35 years. Won the 
Sangeet Nataka Akadami award (1959) for acting. 


FILM: 
Biswas, Sachindra Nath Dey alias Chhabi Biswas (Bengal) : 
Film actor. Born in Calcutta, 1900. Joined the professional 
stage and screen in 1936; has appeared in over 250 pictures. With 


his inherent histrionic talent he has created a rich and unique 
mode of expression. f 


Dwivedi, Ram Chandra, alias Pradeep (Bombay): 


Born at Baranagar, Madhya Pradesh, on 6th February 1915, 
wrote poems from his school days. After graduation he came to 
Bombay and started his career as a lyric composer in Bombay 
Talkies: became the topmost film lyric writer. His compositions 


are widely sung. Won the Central Sangeet Natak Akadami Award 
1961 for Lyric composition. 


Sharma, Mukhram (Uttar Pradesh): 


_ Born on 29th May, 1909, at Puthi, a village in Meerut district 
of Uttar Pradesh; started writing stories from his boyhood; came 
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to limelight when a few of his writings were published; his stories 
were used, by the film producers, treats social problems in his plots. 


Won the Central Sangeet Natak Akadami award, 1961, for Script- 
writing (Film). 


HISTORY: 


Acharya, Itihas Siromani Babu Ram (Gauchar Near Kat- 
mandu, Nepal): 

Nepali historian. Born in Gauchar, near Katmandu, 1888. 
Studied philology of the Nepali language under a leading scho- 
lar, Pundit Birendra Kesari of Katmandu. Learnt English from 
Dr. Saral Ranjan Das. With a basic knowledge in these subjects 
he educated himself taking a particular interest in history, joined 
the education department and served there till 1941. The Rana 
rulers frequently suppressed his historical writings as he wrote 
objectively and independently of official opinion. Was commis- 
sioned by the Rana Govt. in 1943 to write the history of Nepal 
but the Government stopped it later as it did not like certain facts 
of Nepalese history pointed out by the Acharya. An incomplete 
draft of the work is still lying with the Government of Nepal. 
Became blind in 1950; King Tribhuvan granted him, in recogni- 
tion of his services, an allowance of Rs. 150 p.m. and the title 
Itihas Siromani; is now engaged with the help of his son in writing 
a social and political history of the Katmandu valley. “In Babu 
Ram Acharya Nepal possesses a living encyclopaedia on every 
aspect of its history”. Pubs. research articles in various journals 
on aspects of Nepalese history, language, literature and culture; 
Purdno Kavi rā Kavita, a collection of old Nepali poems; Tulna— 
tamak Sundar Kända, a comparative study of the two versions 
of the Ramayana Kanda composed by Raghunath Pokhrel and 
Bhanu Bhakta; Aithihdsik Patra, a collection of old historical 
letters; etc. 


LITERATURE: 


Kurup, Mahakavi G. Sankara (Kerala): 

The greatest living Malayalam poet and litterateur. Born in 
1901 in a small village near Kaladi; learnt Sanskrit under his 
uncle; learnt English later in life through his own efforts; started 
career as a teacher in a school in Tiruvilwamala is 1921; Malayalam 
lecturer in the Maharaja’s college, Ernakulam, 1937; retired as 
Professor of Malayalam in 1956; Producer of the Malayalam 
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“Spoken Word” programme on All-India Radio, Trivandrum, gave 
it up and was appointed as Adviser to All-India Radio, on Mala- 
yalam; member of the General Council of the Sahitya Akadami. 
“Important among his works are Antardéham (Inner Thirst) re- 
presenting over 17 volumes of poetry, Vennil Paravakal, Pathe 
kante Pattu, and Viswadarsanam. Among his works there are 
four volumes of prose and literary essays known as Gadyopa- 
hāram and reminiscences known as Muttum Chippiyum and Lekha- 
mālā. Rakkuyilukal represents his studies on Persian poets”. 
Has translated Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Tagore’s 
Gitanjali and Kalidasa’s Meghadite. The message that he gave 
to Mr. P. A. Krishnan who gives a profile of this poet in IWI, 
16-7-61, p. 29 when he called on him to offer his felicitations on the 
occasion of his 60th birthday is: “The aim of art and literature 
is not merely to gladden. ignoring the barriers which separate 
human hearts, and unifying these through his sentiments and 
imagination, the artist must be able to create a resplendent human 
life tor the realization of one world, Religion, nation and class- 
consciousness are to-day creating obstructions to a full-blooming 
human life. Only the Universal sympathy of the poet can reduce 
and remove these scars of disunity. Utilizing the scientific truths 
and ethical values and melting them in the crucible of his own 
emotional intensity, the poet must strive to create the New World. 
Let this be the object of his art”. 


MUSIC: 
Alattur Brothers (Madras): 


They are Sivasubramania Iyer and Srinivasa Iyer. Singing 
together; pupils of Alattur Venkates Iyer. Have specialized in 


the rendering of rare compositions and are noted for singing 
pallavis in complex tālas. 


Bali, Harish Chandra (Punjab): 


Hails from Punjab: He had his early schooling in music from 
his father, and Mian Mola Bux Tilwandiwale, both of whom were 
Dhrupadias. It was Shri Bhaskar Bua Bakhle and the late Wazir 


Khan Sahab who initiated him into the Khayal Gayaki. He is 
an eminent vocalist, 


Brinda, T, and Muktd, T. (Madras): 


Musicians; Vocal, ‘grand-daughters of late Vind Dhanammal; 
“they represent the rich tradition associated with the Tanjore 
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school of Karnatic music. They have a wide repertoire which 
„includes the works of the classical trinity and the padams of 
Kshetrajna and other composers. Their singing is noted for purity 
of style as well as grace and distinction in. interpretation”. 


Khan, Nisar Husain (Rampur): 


A musician of the Saheswan School specializing in Khayal, 
Tarana and Thumri. Training under his grandfather and later 
under Ustad Mohammad Husain Khan of Rampur. Was court 
musician of Baroda state asd examiner of Baroda state Music 
College from 1930. 


Sarnaik, Niwruttibuwwa (Kolhapur): 


Born in 1912 in a family of musicians. Early training under 
his father famous for rendering of Bhajans in classical style. Also 
learnt from the late Ustads Rajbali Khan and Alladia Khan of 
Kolhapur. “His favourite compositions are compound ragas” and 
he is “known for singing of amak tanas and tanas with laya”, 


Vasantakumari, M. L. (Madras): 


An effective exponest among lady musicians of the neo-classi- 
cal style. A disciple of G. N. Balasubramanian (See Bulletin 
1958, p. 106). 


PAINTING: 
Banerjee, Satyendranath (Calcutta): 


Contemporary Painter. Born in Bankura, a village in West 
Bengal; had his training as a child under a clay modeller and later 
at Santiniketan. Direct disciple of Nandalal. Was a teacher at 
the Government School of Art at Calcutta. “He has mastered the 
Bengal school technique of using water colour, tempera and wash 
which is known as Abanindranath’s wash. The tone is subdued 
and the colours are broadly laid out. With a limited palette he 
expresses poetically the quiet mood of nature in his landscapes”. 
Keeps with unswerving fidelity to the tradition of Abanindranath 
Tagore and Nandalal Bose. 


Chandopadhyaya, Promodekumar: (The Ashram, Pondi- 
cherry) : 

Artist; training. in the Government.School of Art, Calcutta; 
began his artistic career as a painter in European style; later ins- 
pired by Indian art during his travels in the Himalayas, particu- 
larly in Tibet where he saw the beautiful banners and other art 
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forms, he changed to Indian style and joined the Indian Seciety 
of Oriental art; has evolved a method of painting in his’ own way 
keeping to the principal aim and motive of ancient Indian art and 
following the lines of the New School of Indian painting in Bengal; 
an earnest spiritual seeker who has given forms in his own manner 
to his vision of Hindu gods and goddesses. The great value of his 
pictures lies in the painting of subjects of spiritual significance. 
The entire collection of over seventy of his paintings now forms 
part of the art gallery of Sri Aurobindo International Centre of 
Education, Pondicherry. It includes a number of his master- 
pieces one of which is “Vision of Shiva above Human Passions”. 
Taught for some years at Andhra Jatiya Kalasala and Baroda 
Kala Bhavan; has written a number of books on his experiences 
with Yogis; has for years been a devotee of the Mother and Sri 
Aurobindo and is now doing sadhana at the Ashram in Pondi- 


cherry. 


Mukherjee, Sushil Kumar (Lawrence School, Lovedale, 
Nilgiris) : 

Artist, poet, musician and teacher. Born 1917; Diploma in 
Fine Arts, Government College of Arts and Crafts, Madras; painter 
and sculptor; professional, practising for the last 15 years; Head 
of the Department of Art, Lawrence School, Lovedale, Nilgiris; 
has participated in a number of Exhibitions like National Exhi- 
bition of Art, All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, International 
Exhibition of Contemporary Art etc.; visited America and Europe; 
loves Indian classical and folk music; is “currently on leave from 
the Lawrence school to teach at the Stockbridge School in Massa- 
chusetts as a scholar and artist under the U.S. State Department's 
cultural exchange programme”; he recently exhibited a group of 
his paintings and drawings of the Indian scene at the Collector’s 
Gallery New York. The New York Times critic considers his 
paintings as “charming, forcefully composed and rich in colour 
scheme, worked in a low key in masterly fashion”. 


Pal, (Dr.) B. P. (New Delhi): 


An Amateur painter; hails from the Punjab; Director of Pusa 
Institute, New Delhi; was awarded “Padma Sri” in 1958 by the 
Governmest of India for perfecting improved strains of wheat; is 
an authority on agriculture; though he has never held a one-man 
show his works have found their way to exhibitions in India, 
London, China, Japan and other countries; has travelled widely 
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and his sketch-books of on-the-spot studies are no less interesting 
than the later and larger versions of some of the sketches; the 
‘Cubists ang Surrealists have little attraction for him. According 
to him a painting must be a thing of beauty with a universal 
appeal. “Dr. Pal is a painter of peace and. tranquillity. His first 
preference is for land—and sea-scapes. And among landscapes, 
pastoral scenes please him best. His palette is soft and subdued. 
His colours do not shout, they whisper and enchant. The beauty 
of his paintings is more spiritual than physical”, his characteristic 
paintings are “Versova Beach”, “Gower Street, London”, “The 
Golden Harvest”, “Roadside Temple”, “White Temple Flowers”. 

Tybaji, Badruddin (New Delhi): 

Painter. Grandson of the well-known Badruddin Tybaji, the 
third President of the Indian National Congress; a senior Indian 
Civil Service diplomat and Special Secretary in the Ministry of 
External Affairs, Government of India; did not handle a brush till 
he was over forty; visited important art galleries of Europe and 
America specially to see the works of Impressionist masters; 
Cezanne, Braque and Matisse of the West attract him most in 
painting; his characteristic works are: “Red Roofs”, his first 
canvas; “Embassy Garden”, “Brussels Landscape” “Peach Blos- 
soms”. “A painting” he says “must be a piece of decoration; it 
need not be a criticism of life. That can be done better through 
other mediums of expression”. “Talking about modern artists he 
deplored in some the ‘excessive desire to be different, to be too 
obviously original’ ”; he does not like distortion of natue in art 
beyond recognition. i 


PHILOSOPHY: 


Annangaräcãryasvämi, Ubhaya Vedanta Mah& Vidvāän Prati- 
vadi Bhayankara (Conjeevaram, S. India): 

Noted Visistadvaita scholar. Born at Conjeevaram (Kāncī- 
puram) in 1891; hails from a hierarchy of one of the seventy-four 
religious heads founded by Sri Ramanuja for the propagation of 
the Sri Vaisnava faith; education under eminent traditional scho- 
lars chief among whom were Vidyācārya, a learned Dvaita pandit, 
his brother Ramacandracirya and his own father Rangacarya; 
became well-known for his erudition in Vedic learning, Nyaya, 
Vyakarana etc.; acquired equal mastery in Tamil religious litera- 
ture of the Visistadvaita school. Today he,is one of the foremost 
exponents of Visistadvaita school of philosophy. Has published 
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more than 300 books, which include the works of Rāmānuja, 
Vedanta Deéika, Nampillai, Manavala Mahamunigal, popular edi- 
tions of Divya Prabandham, and his own commentaries; also a 
great dialectician (hence known as Prativadi bhayankara which 
means a terror to hostile disputants) and a good orator. Jn. 
1913 he founded at Conjeevaram a Vedic college known as Gri’ 
Veda Vedanta Vaijayanti Pathasala. In 1947 established in Madras 
a publishing house called “Satgrantha Prakaéana Sabha” and 
brought out many valuable publications in Tamil and Telugu lang- 
uages. In 1951 a distinguished public committee celebrated his 
60th birthday and issued a souvenir which contains appreciative 
notices and an exhaustive list of his works. 


SECTION V: EXHIBITIONS 


EXHIBITION OF INDIAN JEWELLERY 


at Crafts Museum, Thapar House, Janpath, New Delhi, 1961 
Ajit Mookerjee, Director. 


Of the many cultural traditions maintained by the people of 
India from early times, none has probably been so intense and inti- 
mate as the habit of wearing ornaments of various kinds. Whe- 
ther made of gold, pearls or precious stones and preserved and dis- 
played on special occasions by the Indian princes or it is a trin- 
ket of gold or silver worn to add to her beauty by a proud damsel, 
or it is a pendant and a ring of brass gracefully worn by an un- 
sophisticated villager, the ornament is all at once a cherished pos- 
session and an unavoidable accessary in the life of a person in this 
country, 


The ornaments found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro reveal 
that the Indian jeweller had at that early chalcolithic age already 
acquired knowledge of using gold, silver, bronze and a variety of 
beautiful semi-precious stones for the purpose of manufacturing 
ornaments. The close of the Vedic age witnessed the introduction 
of another ingredient i.e., pearl in the making of jewellery for the 
first time. The use of pearl at once captured the imagination of 
the people for its colour, shape and lustre and it remained for many 
centuries the most desirable element in the stock of ornaments used 
in India. 

The technical knowledge acquired by the jeweller has not been 
stated by anybody in a more systematic manner at such an early 
date than is found in the Arthasdstra, a text of about the first cen- 
tury A.D. The jeweller, during the time of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, 
had already become conversant with the technique of shaping vari- 
ous stones; of making hollow and solid ornaments of gold, of inlay- 
ing stones on gold surface and the like. The progress in the gradual 
attainment of technical knowledge and experiment with various 
shapes we find widely depicted, though in an indirect way, on the 
ancient monuments of Bharhut, Sanchi, Amarvati, Mathura and 
numerous terracotta figurines found at different places. These 
monuments of Indian art are exceptionally vivid and represent the 
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contemporary life over a wide canvas in a warm and eloquent man- 
ner. Not only the human figures but the patterns of ‘imaginative. 
expression on these monuments bear evidence to the influence of 
jewellery that came to be so deeply exerted on the mind of the coRr 
temporary people. But ornaments were nowhere more faithfully 
represented than in the monuments in the Gupta age especially 
in the murals of Ajanta. These representations are remarkable evi- 
dence of improvement, almost a revolution that had been achieved 
in not only the form of the ornaments but also the conception of 
adorning the body with ornaments of various types. 


The lure of jewels and ornaments had not been in any way less 
enchanting to the poets and play-wrights than the artist of the 
contemporary age, and literature has remained a storehouse of infor- 
mation about Indian jewellery. The names of ornaments mention- 
ed by Kalidasa and other poets of the classical period we find cata- 
logued in the NatyaSdstra of Bharatamuni. And almost all the 
ornaments can be identified from the sculptures and murals, the 
figures wherein seem to have taken shape with all attributes, spe- 
cially in case of jewellery, as prescribed by Bharatamuni in his 
treatise on Indian theatre. 


Though the representation on sculpture and murals tends to 
produce an effect of mechanical repetition, the individual, orna- 
ments studied independently give out that the jewellers have by 
now attained greater command upon various technical processes 
capable of producing rich and ornate metal surfaces decorated with 
embossed and other designs, repousse and filligree work, neat sol- 
dering, setting of stones and the like. 


Paintings done in the Mughal Court and later under the aegis 
of the Rajput princes show the full evolution of a fashion of wear- 
ing ornaments and the types of ornaments that came to be in vogue. 
These ornaments, chaste and elegant to the extreme, were mostly 
simple things composed of pearls and gold showing decorated sur- 
faces. This was essentially a style which could be patronized by a 
rich and prosperous court. But the people had not given up their 
traditional ornaments which they had been wearing for long. 


Age brought in a change of taste and there have been many 
variations in the forms of ornaments and the style of their use but 
jewellery worn by the folk and Adivasi people have undergone very. 
little change in course of centuries, 
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Traditional skill and workmanship often draw inspiration from 
a common sdurce even though the ultimate products and, designs 
are worked out in variety of media. Here are presented most fasci- 
nating exhibits in clay and pith, done by the hereditary crafts- 
men of Kalighat and Puri, which bear close semblance to the tradi- 
tional jewelleries in ‘metal. From Orissa, Shri Atratran Maha- 
patra, the master craftsman with his associates Shri Gopinath Maha- 
patra, Shri Ekadasi Mahapatra, Shri Sridhar Mahapatra; and from 
Calcutta the master craftsman Shri Shrish Chandra Chitrakar along 
with Shri Sambhu Nath Chitrakar and Shri Lakshmi Kanta 
Chitrakar have come all the way to show the richness of forms 
and designs of the ritual jewelleries in clay and pith. They worked 
for the last two months in the Crafts Museum gallery with local 
materials and the exquisite workmanship in the monumental images 
of the goddess Durga executed by these master craftsmen testifies 
their technical proficiency and their keen sense of design and form— 
an inheritance rooted in the centuries past. 


EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE: ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS, CALCUTTA, 1961. 


About 30 sculptors of Bombay, Baroda, Delhi, Santiniketan 
and Calcutta are represented in the first exhibition organized by 
the Indian Sculptors’ Association, Bombay, in the city of Calcutta. 
One misses Pradosh Das Gupta, Sankho Chaudhuri and Dhanraj 
Bhagat, without whose work no contemporary Indian sculpture 
show seems complete. To call this a well-organized exhibition would 
be to invent new meanings for words. The Academy of Fine Arts 
salon and its verandah, covered with sackcloth, are overcrowded 
with exhibits of all shapes and sizes—many bearing marks of 
damage during transit. Some have labels attached to them in an ugly 
fashion. The exhibits have not been cleaned or polished, nor have 
the numbers on them of previous shows been removed. No cata- 
logue was available on the opening night, as it had not yet been 
printed. New works are haphazardly mixed with those already 
exhibited and some outstanding contributions by experienced sculp- 
tors have been jumbled up with inferior pieces. Unlike the Aca- 
demy and the Government Art College, which set up a very high 
standard of displaying sculptures out of doors, the organizets of 
this show do not seem to realize that clay, wood, stone, marble or 
bronze works cannot be properly appreciated-without special light- 
ing. Among the outstanding works in the exhibition are those 
by Ramkinker of Santiniketan, Kamat of Bombay, Suren Dey of 
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S4ntiniketan, Amarnath Shegal of Delhi, Pansare, Robin Roy and 
Parasher, 

The exhibits include one of the finest works done by Kamat — 
the “Load of Gold” (43). A gold-miner, emaciated and stricken, 
is in agony under the load of a gold brick he carries. It is extremely 
humane, and technically superb. You discover its various facets 
as you look from this angle and that. 


Ramkinker is famed for his bold technical innovations in 
modern style —a style exclusively his own. He is more in him- 
self in “Coolie Mother” (39) and the well known piece, “Poet’s 
Head”, than in the terracotta “Perambulator”. But it needs a 
little patience to understand him. 


In this respect, the appeal of Suren Dey is direct. Wood is 
his medium. “Consolation” (34) is an excellent work. The sculp- 
tor is definite and assertive with his tools. He has admirably ex- 
pressed the tension that exists in a grief-stricken person and in the 
one who offers consolation. He has a way with both the mass and 
the volume that wood offers to a sculptor. Amarnath Shegal is a 
sculptor of reputation. “Tussle” in bronze is limitedly good in that 
it lacks a proper balance of weight. A man is fighting with a bull, 
but the bull lacks force and the animal’s side out-balances the 
man’s. I failed to understand how such superficial works like 
“Rape” and “Urge” could be given for show by Shegal. At best 
they may be described as superficial formulations of forms, with lit- 
tle of contents. 


And that exactly is the craze getting into the heads of evén 
those who are green-horns of students. It is always form and form 
some of them are thinking of and trying to execute through this 
or that medium, never caring to know that without a proper 
contents-side, mere formulations of forms are meaningless. In that 
case, one should stop considering such works within the pale of 
art; they become at best, specimens of crafts. And in this exhibi- 
tion you will come across a number of such specimens, some done 
in blatant imitation of Westerners like Moore. Do they think that 
anything is excusable in the name of being “Modern”? Happily 
in this category of the erratic is not, either Pansare or Parasher, 
Both have works of elegance and quality—former’s ‘Mother’ (24) 
and the latter’s “Obstinate Boy” (28). The metal Hounds of Robin 


Roy constitute an excellent work. So also is “Mona” (wood) of 
Mrs. Murzello. 
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(Compiled from notices in The Statesman, Calcutta; dated 5-3-60 
and The Hindustan Standard, Calcutta, dated 10-3-61.) 


A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE OF BENGAL’S FINE ARTS, 
CALCUTTA (1961) 


The organizers of this year’s Banga Sanskrit Sammelan at 
Marcus Square, pafticularly those behind the art exhibition, 


deserve felicitation for presenting to people a historical perspec- 
tive of Bengal’s fine arts. 


As one shifts oneself from one to the other picture, from one 
pavilion to another via the open-air sculpture corridor, one gets 
a fair idea of Bengal’s art development duing the past century. 
There are of course gaps, but considering the limited nature of 
time the organizers had to see the job through, it is an achieve- 
ment. 


Generally speaking, the stages, beginning with an oil portrait 
(in conventional European style of the 19th century) of justice 
Anukulchandra Mukherji by Gangadhar Banerji (done in 1860), 
cover Bengal’s folk art, Tagore, Abanindranath, Sunayani Debi and 
others of the Bengal School, neo-folk school of Jamini Roy, the 
post-Bengal School of traditionalism, and modernism, of course. 


There are two of Tagore’s which wayward moderners would 
do well.to study. And there are works of some of those who have 
left a permanent stamp in the country’s art progress—Nandalal, 
Gaganendranath, Asit Kumar Halder, Hemen Majumdar and 
Gopal Ghosh. The presence of their works, even if token in 
certain cases, goes to enhance the worth of the exhibition. 


Sunayani Debi’s Art: 


The exhibition will be remembered at least for one thing. It 
has put on view 11 of the works by Srimati Sunayani Debi, sister 
of Abanindranath. They are graceful, tranquil of mood and high- 
light an appeal, mostly unknown today to the aimless moderners. 
Watch, for instance, the delicate lines of “Krishna” (17), the excel- 
lent characterization in “Nitai” (10), the fine drawing-base in 
miniature series “Ramayana” (15), and the amazingly soft piece 
“Uma” (14), which seems to inhere in the very soul of woman of 
Bengal. In more than one piece, you shall discover the influence of 
folk art and undoubtedly that of her brother, Abanindranath. Her 
works deserve to be preserved with pride.’ 
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Gaganendranath is presented not as a cubist, or one finding 
the metier in colours and light, but what he had been before this 
phase. The miniature cards are exquisite and probably it ‘is he 
who first gave a start to this type of miniatures in which Nandalal 
later excelled. One with a gold-colour finish (2) is uncommgnply 
attractive. 


Benodebihari Mukherjee’s “Palas” (74)' is sheer beauty re- 
created in simple terms, Uncrowded by anything superfluous, it 
goes on haunting one long after one has left the pavilion. 


Asit Haider’s attempt at modernism (as in 23 and 24) achieves 
little, and compared to his usual but well-known area of works, 
they are insignificant. Indeed, the pen-and-ink series on Omar 
Khayyam do give an insight to the stature of this great artist. Obvi- 
ously, his large works, of which there are many, were not possible 
to be brought here. 


It is unfortunate that many of the paintings by the late Prah- 
lad Karmakar had been subjected to vandalism during the Calcutta 
riots of 1946. The exhibition has in it one piece, “Storm” (33), 
and a sketch (32). Attempts should be made to recover as many 
of his works as possible so that we do not forget that fine artist, 
once well-known in Calcutta. 


Gopal Ghosh has contributed quite a number of sensitive 
pieces. His (54) —leaves and a flowering stalk —is bewitching. 
The uncommon presentation of the subject underlines a throbbing 
art-nature within the painter, for ever eager to discover the mean- 
ing hidden behind the world of actuality. 


Radhacharan Bagchi and Kamalaranjan Tagore have the right- 
ful place in their successful attempt at developing the Bengal 
School. 


Unfortunately, Ananda. Munshi’s one-piece: is-of- rather indif- 
ferent quality. 


Before one goes. over to the moderners, one must spend some 
time before an original -Kalighat ‘pat’ and the folk scrolls, more 
than 100 years old. In them are lessons, which, I fervently pray, 
our moderners can start learning from to begin with. 


Pathless. & Bewildering : 


To enter the pavilion: of-modernism is’ to get lost in a‘forest* 
pathless and bewildering, luckily with some spots where the sun 
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percolates. And among these happy spots are the works by Santi- 
ae Ramkinkar. His segmentation of subjects (82) or a 
modernistic treatment of the physical aspects do not rob them of 
the inherent substance of art. His (80) and (77) — probably, 
best of the moderners’ products inside the pavilion—bespeak his 
tremendous vitality and his attachment to the very soil of the 
earth (without being ‘earthy). 


I wish I could say in the same strain so far as Nirode Majum- 
dar and Paritosh Sen are concerned. Both had spent years in Paris 
and the continent and are of no mean reputation by now here. 
Nirode Majumdar’s ‘Behula’ series can, at best, be termed as patter- 
nized designs—fat brush lines branching in and out in an endless 
process of studied confusion. You shall have to initiate a search 
party in order to find out where Lakshminder or Manasha is. Even 
if you find the subject, you are none the wiser for that. Because 
after all, the technique followed by him is of a craft which has not 
been uplifted to the standard of art. In a limited sense, these or 
their variations may go to decorate window panes or exclusive 
cafes, or even used for reproductions on furnishing materials. Their 
value is not of art. a 


A similar search, but intensive, will be called for in case one 
is serious about discovering the couple in (96) and the pigeons in 
(97) of Paritosh Sen. And I do not know why you should bother. 
Certainly he has a firm grip on the technique of colour-use and 
its application; but that does not take the painter far, Often, he 
does create an impression of something ephemeral and one appre- 
ciates that he is suggestive. 


But it is known to Calcutta art-world that these two rising 
painters do not exhaust their talents in the exhibition display of 
their products. Their spirit of experimentation, it is hoped, would 
lead to enriching this new sphere of modernism. 


That modernism in itself has virtues is amply told in Srimati 
Kamala Choudhury’s “Durga” (101). She achieves something 
defiinite, something worthy, because she has looked deep into our 
folk treasure, taken something out of it and synthesized it with a 
modern approach in colour and ‘forms. Her “Death of Jesus” (102) 
too is a fine work. She is undoubtedly neck and shoulder above 
many other moderners. Prakash Karmakar, Bijon Choudhury and 
Haimanti Sen are represented by some very indifferent works, 
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Yet another .moderner of substance though sometimes un- 
stable, is Sunil Madhab Sen. His “Luxmi” (89), shows, again, the, 
formal strength of our folk art. Probably he would do better in 
discovering more of avenues in this sector. His larger work, “Drum” 
(87), is a marvel of colour and has in it, I feel, some of the dyn&mie 
values as one finds in tribal art in general. , The faces have a pri- 
mitive appeal. The dry-oil piece, “Girl and Moon”, is expressive 
of a woman’s fundamental yearning. Calcutta’s art-world would 
like to see more of his works. 


In the sculpture section, though too poor to be representative 
of Bengal trends, there are two of our outstanding persons, Ram- 
kinkar and his student, Suren De. 

(From Hindustan Standard, Calcutta, 12-4-61). 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES BY PROGRESSIVE 
PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1961 


It is the first time that an exhibition of exclusively South 
Indian painters is being held in this city (Calcutta). The venue 
is the premises of the Academy of Fine Arts, Cathedral Road, Cal- 
cutta. The exhibition will be open till the 20th of February. 


There are about 25 artists, whose work is on view. All of 
them are imbued with the ideas of the modern Western school. 
They adopt the technique of the Post-impressionists, but usually 
they have something of their own to enrich the view. In Sri Pan- 
nikar’s pictures, the figures sometimes seem to come straight out 
of a temple; they have the forms of deities, but are perfectly huma- 
nized. His “Dream” in monochrome is an example of this. ‘His 
“The Garden” is a large canvas in which some of his 
technical effects seem drawn from the Ajanta style of paint- 
ing. But his borrowings are adaptations, and the finished 
article has always a new character. ‘This reworking of 
tradition is a source of vitality in his paintings. R. Sarangan 
in his “Two Nadasvaram Players” and “Fishes” achieves in one 
a vigorous realistic view of musicians with drums and pipes, 
and in the other a sub-aqueous world of fish and vegetation, which 
impresses as being more a dream than the transcript of something 
even as remote as submarine fire. C. J. Anthony Doss, like K. C. S. 
Panikar, has shown his work at the last annual exhibition at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. His three paintings “Dancer”, “Composi- 
tion” and “The Spring” are marked by skill and adroitness in the 
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use of colour as well as in drawing. He is modern without affilia- 
tign to traditign in this country but his modes are vital even when 
he seems remote from the obvious forms of Nature, Narasimha 
Rao’s “Sweet Recollection”, “Lady with a Bird” and “Fisher Wo- 
men” all combine elements of folk art with a modern technique; the 
result is’ graceful and suggestive of the great possibilities of such 
fusion. L. Monuswamy’s work tends to the abstract. “The Dark 
Animals” shows this but the abstract of the kind thus offered is 
not deficient in its appeal even for one not artistically trained. 
Redeppa Naidu’s “Fruit Seller” and “Fisher Women” are present- 
ed without details, which belong to the Academic manner but they 
nevertheless seem vital beings. He paints in the Paul Klee tradi- 
tion but his themes give him opportunity to develop along indi- 
vidual lines. Henry Daniel’s “Horses and Riders” provides him 
with the subject for a series of paintings—there are two horses 
with riders and around them are mountains. The recurrence of 
the subject does not suggest a normal experience but a dream or 
perhaps a nightmare. The indistinct view with a closed-in area and 
mountains standing as sentinel seems the projection of some fear 
the artist has known. The pictures, whatever their origin, have 
the power to hold our attention. S. K. Rajavelu’s charcoal draw- 
ings “Nude in Bed” and “The Prince”, show a keen sense of human 
form as well as a power to draw with firm and steady lines, which 
seem always under control. Of the sculptures, S. Dhanapal’s 
“Prayer” is a good example of the modern style which reaches 
excellence by avoiding excess in any direction. 


All the work shown at this exhibition seems well selected. 
For, its merit is seen in technical skill as well as in the presence of 


what one may describe as an individual point of view. 
(Reproduced from Amrita Bazaar Patrika, Calcutta, 18-2-1961). 


SECTION VI: ARTS AND CRAFTS 


CRAFTS AND CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 
THE NEW INDUSTRIAL COUNTER REVOLUTION 


BY 
RICHARD GREENOUGH 


Most of the growing number of “do-it-yourself” enthusiasts 
who tinker away at week-ends may not realize it, but they are 
busy taking part in a present day “industrial counter revolution” 


So are those attending the increasing number of craft classes. 


Yet this new “counter revolution” is no romantic retrogression; 
craftsmanship is needed in this machine age for a variety of 
reasons. If only because in the western world these very machines 
are now reducing the hours of work so drastically that one pro- 
blem is how to spend the resulting leisure time. Unless people 
are to be left at the mercy of passive forms of entertainment, such 
as TV for example, they must be helped to re-create themselves 
through some sort of satisfying recreation. 


Thus it would seem that craft classes, or the more prosaic next 
best approximate, the “do-it-yourself” occupation, offer this satis- 
faction, because craft is a fundamental activity rooted in man’s 
nature, 


These are among the many provocative points raised and dis- 
cussed by Seonaid Mairi Robertson! in a book Craft and Con- 
temporary Culture? written for Unesco. — More specifically, 
it is a study of “the rôle of crafts in school and adult education”, 
and was an offspring of a Seminar Unesco organized a few years 
ago in Tokyo on Arts and Crafts in General Education and Com- 


1, Miss Robertson was born in Scotland of a farming family. She studied 
at the University of Edinburgh and at the Edinburgh College of Art where 
she did research in pottery. She later studied psychology at the University 
of London. She helped in the’ founding of , Bretton Hall in Yorkshire, a 
college for the training of teachers of music, art and drama, and is now 
lecturing at the Training College, High Melton, Doncaster. 

2, Published by Harrap, London, Price 17/6 stg. or NF 12.50, 
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munity Life. More, pedantically, the intention was to treat the 
aesthetic, psychological and sociological aspects of crafts and their 
practice as an expression of cultural values for the individual in 


contemporary society. 


But everyone interested in the crafts whether student or 
teacher and even thé practical-minded “do-it-yourself-er”, can 
appreciate this book. 


It deals not only with teaching crafts, but with the whole place 
of crafts in the technically-advanced Western countries. Despite 
the fact that the author describes herself as “a potter and an 
educator”, her object has been to convey an attitude rather than 
to give practical information: but she cannot prevent herself from 
a few digressions where pottery is concerned, and interesting 
reading it is too. One amusing example, to be tucked away for 
some future reference, is the piece of knowledge that families of 
Japanese potters in the olden days used to lay down clay for 
their grand-children as European connoisseurs laid down wine, 
for, it seems, a good clay, like a good wine, has a bouquet. 


But this book, while an admirable and informative disserta- 
tion on the history, values and virtues of true craftsmanship and 
its continued existence in this busy world, is certainly no plea for 
a general return to hand production. Miss Robertson is at pains 
to point out early on in her book that she does not believe: “there 
is an essential antagonism between the acceptance of the machine 
age and acceptance of craftsmanship. As industrialization spreads, 
many people will necessarily work in factories and the problems 
are to create the best conditions there and to held them towards 
a proper pride in their work and a satisfying use of their 
leisure... There will be the personal choice for each of us at some 
time between something mass-produced by a machine or some- 
thing made by a craftsman and sometimes one will be more 
appropriate for us, sometimes the other”. For good measure, she 
adds: “Just as we need pure scientists, musicians, poets, mystics, 
we need pure craftsmen...” 


This book covers, on the whole rather fully for its size, the 
following subjects: the dilemma of craftsmanship today, craft edu- 
cation for children and adolescents, the training of craft teachers, 
the small workshop, rural industries, technical education, crafts 
and industry, the indu&trial consultant and designer. It reveals 
the important work done by craftsmen today, and the problems 
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o in the preservation of traditional crafts in the modern 
worl 


The author’s explanation of why she feels craftsmanship is 
needed in education provokes the following thought: “It is, she 
says, because it is a fundamental mode of education, through which 
the child explores,.discovers the qualities of, and comes to terms 
with the world in which he lives. Craft develops personal qualities 
through this relationship with the material, leading the youngster 
not only to self-expression but to an understanding of the ‘other- 

` ness’ of the physical world, which he must honour if he is to 
create in its substances” 


There are some passages in this book which should appeal to 
the psychologist (and indeed Miss Robertson has studied psycho- 
logy). For instance: “both spinning and pottery involve a spiral 
movement which is deeply soothing and satisfying...” And 
again, when discussing craftsmanship in industrial design: “This 
depends on a deep comprehension of three-dimensional form, an 
understanding of the subtle variations, of the complex satisfaction 
of conical and spherical shape (rather than of a simple geometrical 
manipulation of -such shapes, which can be worked out on a draw- 
ing board). The human body, in intimate contact with such ob- 
jects, seems to respond more warmly to organically inspired forms 
than to purely geometrical...” 


No matter how deeply-rooted in the machine age and however 
addicted we may be to pragmatism, and materialism, few will 
question what I suggest may be the author’s “Credo of the Crafts- 
man”: “The experience of having sought after perfection, with- 
out thought of praise or gain but only to make something as well 
as well as it can be made, is to be freed for an eternal moment 
from the tyrannies of outer events and inner pressures. If we can 
remain true to this disinterested ideal even when the moment has 
passed it gives an inner touchstone by which to test the quality of 
experience and to give us standards of judgement in a confused 
and uncertain age’ (UNESCO)—Unesco Features, No. 375, 
10-3-1961. 


LACQUER: PAINTING IN VIETNAM 


Lacquer is a resinous substance produced from the sap of a 
tree cultivated in large numbers in the central part of Vietnam, 
especially in the Phu-tho province. 
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This tree, called Cay-Son (the lacquer tree) grows only in 
areas with a sunny and dry climate, and is consequently planted 
only in hilly districts. The tree grows to a height of two to three 
metres and good resin can be obtained from it only after a three 
year vegetation period. 

The resin, called Son, is an extremely firm, resistant substance 
which is water repellent and is consequently well suited to tropical 
and humid climates. It is excellent for protecting wooden and 
bamboo articles against the deleterious effects of humidity and 
against insects. It is also used as glue in the manufacture of furni- 
ture and serves as an excellent cement for scoopers, baskets, barges, 
wooden sampans, etc. 

The bark of the Cay-Son tree is cut with a sharp knife and 
the sap drips into oyster shells. The sap is then collected in 
earthenware pitchers which are placed in bamboo baskets, are well 
covered and protected from the sun. After about three months 
the thick resin changes its consistency. It grows thinner and an 
oily substance of a dark brown shade forms on the top. This sub- 
stance is collected and is used for the preparation of a special, highly 
glossy lacquer. The residue, which has a milky colour and is much 
thicker, is used for the basic coating of the future painting. It is 
called second-grade or crude lacquer. 


And now the painting itself. First a fine and rather thinly 
woven canvas is stretched on wood. The canvas is coated with a 
thick layer of crude lacquer which forms an elastic substance and 
serves as the base for the painting. It protects the wood, which 
otherwise would easily crack, against changes in temperature. 


This basie coat dries for two or three days in a damp medium. 
It should be noted that the lacquer dries only in the damp and that 
is why the canvas is covered with wet mats or rags. The second 
coat, the actual base coat, consists of a cement prepared from crude 
lacquer, sawdust and clay. This mixture must be well rubbed and 
spread on the first layer. 


When the second coat dries, it is ground smooth with pumice- 
stone. Then three or four more coats of crude lacquer are laid, 
each of which must be completely dry and ground smooth before 


the next coat is applied. The grinding is done with a whetstone 
softer than pumice. l 


The next three or four coats consist of lacquer to which black 
colour has been added. These coats too, must be ground smooth 
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before the next coat is laid. Only then is the surface ready for 
the artist to begin his work. 


The drawing on the lacquered surface is done with pencil, black 
lacquer or a transparent brown lacquer mixed with powder colour. 
Silver or gold powder, however, must never be mixed with the 
lacquer. These colours are applied by spreading the powder on the 
surface and a coat’ of transparent lacquer is laid over it, or gold 
and silver foil is glued to the surface. 


The picture with the drawing, over which lacquer has been 
spread, dries again and is covered with a coat of brown or black 
lacquer, depending on whether cold or warm colour tones are desir- 
ed. When this coat of lacquer dries, the whole picture is again 
coated with transparent brown lacquer which fills in the hollows 
and the relief of the drawing. 


Originally, the number of shades which could be used in the 
traditional lacquer paint was extremely limited. Besides brown 
and black lacquer there was only red mineral colour in powder 
and gold and silver foils. 


New research has added new tones and hues to lacquer paint- 
ing. There are previously unknown cold shades, a scale of greens 
and blues, grey and violet hues and, finally, incrustation with egg 
shells either in their original form or painted. 


The powder colours are mixed with transparent brown lacquer 
which plays the part of oil in oil painting. 

If egg shells or mother-of-pearl are to be incrusted, the basic 
coats of lacquer are scraped away and the shells and mother-of-pearl 
are glued to the surface with a mixture of crude lacquer and lime. 
Every artist has his own method of changing the original colour of 
these materials in order to express his ideas. 'The artists have also 
found ways of changing the texture of these hard materials and 
giving them a certain softness. We can often see how egg shells 
have been used to express the delicacy of a beautiful woman’s 
complexion or the lightness of her summer dress. 


Two types of brushes are used in lacquer work. The first is a 
flat brush made of hair, which is used in the preparatory work for 
laying coats of lacquer over large surfaces. It is between two and 
eight centimetres wide and. the short hairs can be cut like a pencil 
when its point is dulled. The second type of brush is made of horse- 
hair wrapped in silk paper and glued together with lacquer. Only 
the tip of the brush, about two or three centimetres long, is left free, 
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making it sharp and pointed. This strong and firm point allows thë 
artist to work in a substance as thick as lacquer. 

The final grinding of the picture is an extremely difficult pro- 
cess, requiring much patience and caution, but it is also most plea- 
sant and exciting work because the artist can witness how the 
finished work is slowly but steadily appearing under his hand hold- 
ing the pumice used in grinding and smoothing the surface. 

After the grinding is finished, the painting is smooth but not 
glossy. It is polished with a wet wad of horsehair dipped in finely 
sifted straw ash. And the final touch and gloss is obtained by 
stroking with the artist’s palm. 


Last come the brightly shining golden and silver parts of the 
picture. Gold or silver foils are stuck to an extremely fine layer 
of transparent brown lacquer which has not yet completely dried. 
This is not a complicated process but the artist must know exactly 
what he wants his picture to look like when finished. ‘We must 
remember that work with lacquer differs from all other techniques 
of painting by the fact that a part of the picture is always hidden 
under brown lacquer as the work progresses, Thus, while working 
on the picture, the artist can never get an overall impression of his 
work as, for instance, in oil painting or other techniques. More- 
over, the colours and thereby the whole picture change by grinding 
and polishing. 

By constant research, Vietnamese artists have succeeded:in en- 
riching this ancient art with new means of expression. They pro- 
ceed from the traditional techniques which until 1930 had preserv- 
ed their primitive form. The new works, however, have added light 
and shade effects, the depicted articles have acquired volume and 
depth and provide the artist with the possibility of expressing 
realistically his ideas. Thus, lacquer technique can now be used 
to depict what in the past it had been possible to describe only in the 
decorative arts and crafts. 


(Reproduction of an article by Luong-quan-Nhi in New Orient, 
1960, No. 4, p. 17). 


THE BATIK ART 
A Traditional Art Handed Down from Generation to Generation 
_ To most of the foreigners staying in Indonesia, the word “batik” 
is quite familiar. It indicates to them the hand-drawn “kain? or 
skirt that forms the lower part of the national dress for women. 
_ The “kain batik” has increased in importance every day. Origi- 
nally meant for the national costume, the batik is now adapted to 
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many? uses—European styled clothes, curtains, bed covers, cushion 
covers, etc’ As a result, the demand for “kain batik” at home is 
steadily increasing. 


People overseas are getting interested’ in batik also. This is 
the result of the batik exhibitions which have been held several 
times in many places the world over, including such metropolitan 
cities as New York, London, Paris and Manila. For several years, 
the “kain batik” has been a valuable item for export. 


Batik art is carried on mainly in Java and Madura. It was 
first practised by gentlewomen of the nobility some centuries ago, 
from the 13th century to be exact, when these ladies of the court 
had hardly anything to do in the way of cooking and other house- 
hold chores. They had attendants in large numbers, thereby having 
leisure time to devote their efforts to this art. Until some years 
ago, this hand painting of batik was still considered one of the neces- 
sary accomplishments of a well-bred daughter of the upper classes. 


In the course of time other modern occupations absorbed the 
girls’ attention and most of their time. Thus gradually this art 
was transferred from the hands of the women of noble blood to the 
common people as well, and the tastes of the lower classes shifted 
then from woven clothes to batikked cotton. 


What ‘Actually is the Thing We call Batik? 

Batik is the drawing and colouring of a certain design on a 
specially prepared cambric. 

There are thus two things to be done, drawing and colouring. 


Throughout the Indonesian archipelago in general, and in Java 
in particular, the colouring process is done by dipping the cloth 
in a dye-bath. Those parts which should remain uncoloured, are 
covered with a wax, which prevents the dye from penetrating into 
the cloth. Frequent dipping for several days is necessary, as the 
Indonesians only have vegetable dyestuffs at their disposal, and 
therefore the cloth has to be exposed for a longer period of time 
to the penetration of the dye. So the cotton has to be plunged- 
several times and for several days in order to obtain bright and 
fast colours. 


The material used to cover the uhcoloured parts is wax; in 
some places in West Java starch is used. .Starch, however, is not 
as good as wax, as it does not fix itself very closely to the cloth. 
And it is moreover difficult to draw fine decorative lines with it, 
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The cotton cloth used for batik was originally woven in the 
country itself (called the kain kentel). The fibre is, however, 
much too rough, making the cloth unsuitable for fine line drawing. 
The import of fine thin cambrics, mostly from Japan and frome 
European countries, has made refinement in the drawings possible 
and has contributed much to the artistic value of the drawings. 


The Drawing 


Before proceeding to the actual drawing, the cotton must first 
undergo several kinds of treatment. 


First of all it is soaked in water for one night to remove the 
lime. It is then starched in order to prevent the wax from pene- 
trating too deeply into the cotton. Otherwise it would be difficult 
to remove the wax from the cotton during the dyeing process. Next 
comes the beating of the starched cotton with a wooden hammer 
to make it smooth. To do this, the cotton is placed on a rectangular 
wooden block, but nowadays iron is generally used, which is much 
easier. 


Only then the drawing can take place. The outlines of the 
designs are first drawn, on both sides of the cloth, after which 
follows the filling up with decorative motives to give it a more 
interesting appearance. The filling is called ‘isen” and the figures 
used for the filling are mostly fruits, flowers and animdls in 
conventional forms. 


When the filling is finished, the batikker begins with the 
“nembokki”, i.e. covering evenly with wax all those spots which 
have to remain white when the first dyeing takes place. “Nembok” 
means to plaster. This must also be done on both sides of the 
cotton. 


Then follows the dyeing. This is generally done by men. The 
first dyeing is with indigo. When the required shade of blue has 
been reached, the cloth is washed and the wax seratched off, by 
means of a fine knife, from those parts which have to get the 
next colour, i.e. brown. The brown dyeing is done with soga, the 
bark of a “tegeran” tree, from which the brown dye stuff is taken. 
This dyeing with brown colour causes the blue parts to gain a black 
colour by the penetrating of brown on blue. The parts which have 
to remain blue are now covered with a layer of wax. 


Although there are only two kinds of colouring, blue and brown, 
it takes quite a long time before this dyeing process comes to an 
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end. For quite an ordinary kain it sometimes ‘takes one month 
‘for dyeing. 

When the required brown colour has been reached, the cloth 
is then dipped in boiling water to remove all the wax, and the 
kain is now ready for use. 


The procedure of the dyeing is not always the same as described 
above: other variations are used in order to obtain more colours. 
“Kain Batik” and “Kain Tjap” 

There are two methods of applying the wax on the cloth, by 
using a “tjanting”, a wax reservoir made of copper, and by using a 
“tjanting tjap” (a copper stamp). If one speaks of “batik”, he refers 
only to a “kain” to which the first mentioned method is applied. 

The batikker has a stove beside her upon which is a pan con- 
taining liquid wax. The cotton is hung over a vertical standing 
rack and fixed to it by means of bench-clamps. The batikker holds 
the cotton with her left hand in such a way that the somewhat slant- 
ing position of the rack makes it possible for her to draw the figures 
with the “tjanting”. Much depends on the position of the “tjant- 
ing”; a correct position is required for good work; if the position 
of the “tjanting” is too slanting it will speed the streaming of the 
wax which has been liquefied and this makes the drawing of fine 
and regular lines impossible; a too horizontal position will cause 
the wax coagulate too soon. 


It takes months to make a good batikked cotton, because the 
drawing alone takes one to two months, while another month is 
required for the dyeing. So one looks for means to simplify and 
to speed up the process and this causes the use of a copper stamp, 
the “tjanting tjap”. This stamp is made of thin strips of copper 
forming the lines and short pieces of wire forming the dots. Both 
are soldered to a heavier copper base and provided with a curved 
iron handle. The stamping is mostly done by men. Like batikking 
with the “tjanting”, both sides of the cloth must be stamped. The 
workman presses the stamp in an open metal pan containing melted 
wax. 


The disadvantage of this “tjap” is, however, that it deprives 
“kain” of its art value as the mechanical element then takes the 
place of the inspiration. 

The batik tjap is much cheaper than the hand made batik (the 
batik tulis), as the former is done mechanically, as a mass produc- 
tion, It is difficult for a layman to distinguish these two kinds of 
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batik. The batik tjap is to be recognized by the precise accuracy 
of the printing, while the batik tulis shows irregularity in the 
figures. 

From an economic point of view the use of stamps is an advan 
tage, but it might lead to the destruction of a folk art, if people 
are not aware of the danger and do not také measures in time to 
prevent it. It is already noticeable now that the number of women 
and girls who batik is lessening and among those who do, there are 
few who can draw a certain design by heart. Patterns are used 
in those cases. 

Motives used in Batik 

As to the various motives used in batik, they can be divided 
into two groups: (1) the geometrical decorations and (2) motives 
taken from nature itself like man, parts of the human body, animals 
and plants. These two groups in fact are found throughout the 
world, as decorative motives are basically the same everywhere, and 
their development has followed similar lines. There are certain 
motives, however, which have become greatly favoured in ‘one 
particular part of the world. 


The geometric forms favoured in Indonesia include the triangle, 
spiral, swastica, overlaping circles (kawung) and a wavy-lined 
motive known as the “parang rusak” 

The naturalistic motives are mostly portrayals of the human 
body, all kinds of animals, all sorts of plants, and also parts of a 
landscape such as clouds, rocks and mountains. Occurring most 
frequently are the birds: garuda, the mystic eagle, the peacock, the 
parrot and the phoenix. Favourite animals are the snake, butterfly 
and the deer. 


It may be interesting to know that every region has its own 
motives and colours. In the Tjirebon (West Java) area, for 
instance, the most favoured motives are rocks and clouds. Favou- 
rite colours are here dark wine red, and dark blue as background 
colour and various shades of blue or red for the figures. 


Pekalongan in Central Java is especially known for its gay- 
coloured kains. Among the favourite colours are shades of blue, 
yellow, all shades of green, red, violet and black. 


In Solo and Jogjakarta (Central Java) blue and dark brown 
are the colours most in use. In these areas the stress is laid on thé 


design rather than on the colours, 


Indonesia, Vol. II, No. 3, 1956, pp. 21 ff. 
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PAPER-CUTS OF TWO FOLK ARTISTS 


The paper-cut is not an accepted artistic medium. From a 
survey of the history of media in the visual arts, it is evident that 
purely technical discoveries have not been made by mere chance 
or "aécident, but are, almost always, a development evolved to meet 
a new need. The paper-cut is a medium in which the artist only 
can give a mass effect of his drawing or design in combination 
with a few lines in the process of eliminating some portions of 
paper. But, since the artist’s main pre-occupation is always with 
composition, contour, contrast, texture and plasticity, painting in 
different techniques has gained priority over other mediums in 
producing pictures. Thus we find that a technique like the paper- 
cut is ignored because the artist considers it too inadequate and 
limited. Whatever its demerits, any successful contribution to the 
fulfilment of our aesthetic desires is a work of art. This is what 
prompts me to introduce to lovers of art the paper-cuts by two folk 
artists, Narayandas and Chainsukdas Jathia of Mathura, a holy 
city in northern India. 


They are not Academy-trained artists; their skill and method of 
work has been handed down from father to son for generations. 
I happened to discover their little shop, practically hidden in 
Kangsabazar, one of the most congested parts of Mathura, owing 
to the constant stream of pilgrims. 


Their method of work is very interesting to watch. They pro- 
duce pictures sometimes individually and sometimes jointly. First 
they sketch from memory, very freely and confidently, the theme 
on the paper with pencil. When the drawing is finished the artists 
cut round the delineated portion, partly with scissors and partly 
with a sharp-pointed knife. Now, when the whole thing is com- 
pleted the paper-cut drawing is placed against a dark-coloured back- 
ground to show its pictorial quality. If drawing may be defined as 
significant delineation with pencil, stencilled or cut paper with 
definite figures and motif may too be classified as the same, The 
only difference technically is that drawing is a more direct process 
than paper-cut, since in the latter some additional implements are 
used, such as scissors and knife. 


The women from different localities who come on pilgrimage 
to Mathura are usually keen buyers of these paper-cuts, which they 
use for embroidery. The drawings are placed on a piece of cloth 
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and colour is sprayed over them in order to provide a design for 
needlework. 


Art involves the personality of the artist as influenced by the 
social, religious, historical and psychological forces operating, in 
society. The predominant impression that the works of these twò 
artists make is that the pictures are absolutely characteristic of 
the artists’ homeland. Neither in the content nor the form is there 
anything foreign in their works. They have taken their subjects 
from the environment to which they belong, what they see every- 
day and with which they are well acquainted. But they are not 
mere descriptions of incidents; all are rendered with mature artistic 
sensibility. Every picture is a typical representation of Indian daily 
life. The drawings have a vitality and aesthetic content similar to 
miniature paintings of India of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. They are true and lucid examples of the classic style blended 
with the simple decorativeness of folk art. 


Pastoral themes are very popular among Indian artists and 
have a special fascination and appeal for Narayandas and Chain- 
sukdas, since Mathura, where they were born, is traditionally asso- 
ciated with Nanda, the foster-father of Lord Krishna, a very rich 
dairy farmer, who possessed immense herds of cattle. Nobody else 
perhaps is so familiar as Narayandas and Chainsukdas with those 
interesting stories about Krishna, who is said to have spent his 
boyhood days as a shephered in the fields and forests of Mathura. 
The artists have exploited their medium to the full. Every medium 
has its own character, and behaviour that is natural to it which the 
artist must take into account. And the process of taking the essen- 
tial quality of the medium into account is the essence of crafts- 
manship. The secret of craftsmanship lies in exploiting the medium, 
making it serve his will, without forcing it into a behaviour un- 
natural to it. They have skilfully omitted the effect of land, air 
and space in the pictures, which are completely incompatible with 
the quality of the paper and the technique involved. 


If art is the expression of human experience and love of life, 
the paper-cuts of Narayandas and Chainsukdas are also genuine 
examples which can contribute to the accumulated store of our 
human experience for the understanding and enjoyment of art. 


(Abridged from an article contribut d ji i 
New Orient 1980, No. 3, E Š ed by Ajit Chakravarti to 


SECTION VII: FOLK AND OTHER ARTS 
THEATRE IN THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


It may reasonably be regarded as an attribute of nationhood to 
have a Theatre of a distinctive type which one can call one’s own. 
Judged by this standard, though not only thereby, of course, the 
Vietnamese have full right to be regarded as a nation, and as a 
nation of long standing, indeed, for they have a theatre with a long 
history, running back to the early centuries of the Christian era. 
It is only recently, however, that it has really been coming into its 
own, as was evidenced by the fact that it was not until November 
Ist, 1959, that it acquired its first school for the training of theatrical 
producers, stage managers, actors and actresses—the Vietnamese 
National School of Dramatic Art, with 285 students, inaugurated in 
Hanoi on that date by the Minister of Culture of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, Hoang Mingh Giam. 


The Vietnamese theatre is actually four definite types of 
theatre, each different from the other in history and in characte- 
ristics, reflecting the chequered history of Vietnam and the varied 
external influences to which the Vietnamese people has been sub- 
jected. Arranged in the chronological order of their appearance, 
they are as follows: 

1. hat cheo, the popular theatre, known only to the north of 
the Deo Ngang pass; 

2. hat tuona, the classical theatre, known throughout the 
country; 

3. hat cai luong, the revived, or modernized, theatre, also 
known throughout the country; 

4. kich noi, “spoken” theatre, known, as yet, chiefly in the 
large towns only. 

It is proposed to describe these here in the sequence thus 
stated. 

Hat cheo, the popular theatre, seems to have made its debut 
at the same time as other modes of selfexpression which have 
always played a great part in the life of the Vietnamese people— 
folk music, folk songs, folk dances and, above all, poetry—in the 
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early centuries of the Christian era. Its plays, which have been 
transmitted verbally from generation to generation, are a mixture 
of song and dialogue. They are based on Vietnamese history, fable, 
legend and romance, and their themes deal always with the life of 
the peasantry, by whom they were played in the first place, often: 
in the communal centres of the villages. Although the characters 
in them may be mandarins and other wealthy people, the language 
in which they express themselves is always the language of the 
people, the sentiments which they express are always the senti- 
ments of “the little man”, and their actions are in accordance with 
the popular conceptions of right and wrong. The resultant national 
and realistic character of their themes and presentation makes it 
easy for the simplest people to understand and to appreciate them, 
and it is matched by their musical accompaniment, which consists 
of tunes known to everyone, played on instruments to be found in 
every village, and of songs which are unadulterated folk songs, 
familiar to every member of the audience. In former times, the 
audience used to be drawn into the play, but nowadays its role is 
assumed by actors off the scene. 


Typical hat cheo plays of the historical type are those which 
portray the heroic story of an uprising led by the famous, Trung 
Sisters, against the Chinese Han dynasty in the year 40 A.D. and 
of the unification of Vietnam by King Dinh Tien Hoang, in the 
year 968 A.D. It is interesting to note that, though the former 
ended in defeat, the play provides it with a more happy conclusion, 
and it is doubtless this characteristic trend of optimism, which made 
these plays so popular with the oppressed peasantry, that accounted 
for the suppression of the hat cheo theatre in the southern part ef 
Vietnam, at the beginning of the 17th century by the seignorial 
family of Nguyen. In the northern part of the country however, 
it has survived right up to the present time, adapting its themes 
to the changing circumstances of successive centuries, 


The play which has remained the most popular, however, in the 
repertoire of this theatre, is probably “The Goddess Quan Am’, an 
ageless story, dating from the 10th century, of Thi Kinh, wife of 
Thien Si, member of a wealthy family, who, spotted an ugly hair 
on her husband’s chin, as he dozed in his study, and got into trouble 
by trying to shave it off while he was asleep. Unfortunately for 
her, her husband woke up just as she was about to perform this 
minor operation, saw her advancing on him, razor in hand, jumped 
to a wrong conclusion that she was intending to murder him, and 
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drove,her from his house. Poor Thi Kinh, unable to prove her 
innocence of any such foul intention, accepted’ this cruel verdict, 
with all the’ odium it involved. In order to hide her shame, she 
shaved her head, disguised herself as a man, and became a bonze, 
under the assumed name of Kinh Tam. She soon found herself 
in further trouble: Thi Mau, the daughter of a rich peasant family, 
fell in love with her*and, when rebuffed, sought consolation in the 
armis of one of the family’s domestic servants, with whom she was 
surprised by her indignant father. The servant was quietly sent 
elsewhere, but he had left the girl pregnant, and the latter, when 
called upon by the elders to explain her condition, blamed it on the 
innocent Kinh Tam. Kinh Tam was thereupon submitted to 
torture, as was the custom of those days in such circumstance, and 
could have died under it if her kind-hearted Chief Bonze had not 
paid a heavy fine for her reprieve. Her saviour could not, however, 
retain in his temple a bonze who had been involved in such a 
scandal, and the “bonze” was in the unhappy position of being able 
to clear “himself” only by revealing that “he” was a woman in dis- 
guise, which was in itself a crime. Thi Kinh thus found herself again 
a cynosure of public disdain, so she retired into seclusion, taking 
with her the unwanted child for which she had been falsely made 
responsible, and looked after it for three years. Then she ascended 
to Nirvana, leaving behind her a farewell letter, which rehabili- 
tated her in the eyes of her cruel censors, who shamefully made 
tardy amends for their injustice by deifying her as the Goddess 
Quan Am. Symbolizing the silent sufferings of women and of the 
poor, this play owes its popularity to the way in which it pillories 
the heartlessness of the wealthy mother-in-law, who pushed her son 
info breaking off “a bad match”, the wickedness born of idleness, 
and the wanton Thi Mau, and the blindness of the Law—of all the 
rich and powerful, in fact—while vindicating the virtues of the poor 
and lowly, which the rich and powerful are forced to recognize 
in the end. 


Hat tuong, the classical theatre, is an unmistakable offspring | 
of the Peking Opera, introduced into Vietnam from China towards 
the end of the 13th century and officially adopted as “noble” by the 
Vietnamese royalty and its mandarins. The acting is completely 
conventional, and the maké-up, symbolic, as in the Peking Opera, 
so that the spectator must be familiar with these, in order to be able 
to understand fully what is happening on the stage, and it has the 
same kind of musical and acrobatic accompaniment, to supplement 
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and complement the acting. Such scenery as there is, is compara- 
tively insignificant, and the plays, dealing usually with episodes m. 
Chinese history, are continuous, not divided into a number of 

Acts. The remarkable thing, though, is that, in spite of the seeming 

rigidity of the frame just described, the Vietnamese classical 

theatre has developed a very definite and different character of 

its own. This is probably due to the influencë of the Cham civili- 

sation with which the Chinese theatre came in contact, as it moved 

down to the south. Its most notable difference from the Peking 

Opera is that the acting is more “realistic”, despite observance of 

the same formal conventions, the players being far more expres- 

sive, both with their features and with the modulation of their 

voices. 


The plays presented, unlike those presented by the popular 
theatre, are written plays, and as they have been written by 
princes (such as Dieu Khanh and Ham Thuan), by mandarins 
(such as Dao Duy Tu and Dao Tan), or by intellectuals in the 
service of the feudal aristocracy (among whom it was fashionable 
to be “Chinese”), they are almost all dramas from Chinese his- 
tory. It goes without saying, however, that the Chinese characters 
in them undergo the same kind of transformation and adaptation 
to their environment as that to which Greek and Roman charac- 
ters in the plays of Shakespeare and Racine are subjected when 
presented on the West European stage. There are, moreover, a 
few which immortalize heroic episodes of Vietnamese history, and 
some, even, which are mildly satirical. The latter are rare, how- 
ever, and for this reason the hat tuong, lost its popular appeal 
(never very strong) and went into decline after Vietnam became 
subjected to French imperialism. It is interesting to note, though, 
that it has made considerable recovery in the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam since its liberation, and even more since the change 
of regime in China has allayed Vietnamese fears aroused by the 
post-war attitude towards them of the “liberating” Chiang Kai- 
shek government. 


Hat cai luong, the revived or modernized theatre, is of very 
much more recent origin than either of those described above, 
dating back only to 1916, when it came into vogue in the Mekong 
delta, around Saigon. Its essential basis is the Chamber Concert, 
always popular in the South, at which musicians sing songs, rather 
as the troubadours used to do in Europe in the Middle Ages. Their 
repertoire included local popular songs, slightly adapted versions 
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of songs ,which are well known because they are used by the 
classicad theatre (including some of Chinese origin which have been 
adopted as Vietnamese), and occasional new songs in which nos- 
talgic memories of the Cham people are given expression. In 
course of time, the musicians took to livening up their performances 
with some appropriate acting, and it is out of this that evolved 
the Hat cai luong, as a sort of comic opera; in which songs and 
dialogue are intermingled, and this eventually went on to a stage, 
with the various features which are normal there in the West 
(curtain, scenery, etc.). Following again the example of the West, 
this new theatre introduced the truly revolutionary innovation of 
dividing its plays into Acts. It was some time, however, before 
it made its final break with the past, by ceasing to present moder- 
nized versions of the Chinese plays which had run for so many 
centuries, These were replaced, in the first place, by somewhat 
indifferent adaptations of Indian classical plays (which no Indian 
would have recognized for what they were) and by plays based 
on French and American films, in the presentation of which the 
main aim was to introduce effects new to the Vietnamese public. 
In due course, however, fuller advantage was taken of the poten- 
tialities of this more realistic kind of theatre, notably in the pre- 
sentation of satiric plays, attacking the evils of society and of obso- 
lete feudal customs which made life miserable for the young. A 
great favourite among such plays was one called “The Four 
Scourges of Society”, by the Vietnamese playwright Dang Cong 
Danh. A parallel development was the presentation of plays 
destined to keep alive and foster the spirit of Vietnamese national- 
ism, which the French colonialists were trying by every means to 
stifle out of existence — such plays are based on, tbe heroic legends 
of the greater days of Vietnam. 


Kich noi, the “spoken” theatre, is a first attempt by the Viet- 
namese at Drama, as it is known in the West. It differs funda- 
mentally from the revived, or modernized, theatre, which was 
introduced by the players, it will be recalled, so to speak “from 
below”, for it was introduced, rather “from above”, by Vietnamese 
intellectuals who had acquired a taste for the Western theatre 
during their studies abroad (usually, of course, in France) and 
wanted to popularize it in their own country. The earlier pre- 
sentations were, as might be expected, translations of French plays, 
of which the first, Moliere’s “Le Malade Imaginaire”, was present- 
ed at the Municipal Theatre in Hanoi on April 25, 1920. 'This 
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proved such a tremendous success that it encouraged those res- 
ponsible for the presentation to follow up with presentations of 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme” and “Le Mariage Fofcé” but for 
several decades the successes of the “spoken” theatre were con- 
fined to the large towns — Hanoi, Saigon, Hué — where only cquld 
be found the sophisticated audiences to enjoy it, and even there 
the attendances were so meagre that an excellent attempt made 
in the early 1940’s to establish kich noi theatres on a regular basis 
(with full-time professional actors and actresses) at Hanoi and 
Saigon proved a failure. The Vietnamese public are accustomed 
to, and insisted on, having music with its plays. It was, in fact, 
not until the years immediately preceding the War of Liberation 
that public taste swung over towards this unfamiliar kind of 
theatre, because of its potentialities as a means of working up © 
patriotic feeling, in doing which it erred sometimes in the direc- 
tion of chauvinism, and it may be said to have made an appre- 
ciable contribution, despite strong efforts by the French censors 
and police to prevent it, to the raising of the spirit which led to the 
ultimate victory of the Vietnamese people in that war. These 
potentialities were more fully, though often somewhat crudely, ex- 
ploited by the Viet Minh leaders during the actual War of Libera- 
tion, since when more attention has been paid to its potentialities 
as an important medium of public education, but much more 
trouble is being experienced, said the Minister of Culture to the 
present writer, when they discussed the matter in Hanoi at the 
end of 1958, in finding playwrights who can write good plays— 
this trouble seems likely to persist for some time to come, more- 
over, as it did in Europe generally during the corresponding period 
of its development. 


For the time being, however, the Government of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam is fostering with equal generosity to all 
four kinds of theatre. Thanks to this it is now possible for troupes 
of players to maintain themselves on a permanent basis, as they 
could never do before, and for theatre buildings to be maintained 
in all the main towns. These are always packed. The very great, 
and wide-spread, response of the general public to the relative 
feast of theatre thus placed at its disposal is indicative of its thirst 
for cultural entertainment — and also of the extent to which it 
was starved of this in the days of the-French occupation. 


The standard of performance varies widely, of course, being 
the highest, as a rule, in the classical theatre, which seems usually 
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to enjoy the use of the best theatres, as, for ‘instance, in Hanoi. 
Notwithstanding this, though, the most popular would seem to be 
the old “popular” theatre, to which the people throng with the 
whole of their families, in much the same way as the English 
throng with their families to the Pantomime at Christmas time, to 
see plays which have been “old favourites” for generations of 
their forbears, but of which the well-known jokes and situations 
never seem to pall. Future improvement in the plays written for 
the “spoken” theatre, and in their acting and presentation, together 
with development of sophistication among the Vietnamese people, 
will doubtless tend to increase the popularity of this form of 
theatre, with its vaster potentialities as the years go by, but tra- 
dition is a very strong force, and it is difficult to believe that the 
older forms of theatre, so peculiar to Vietnam, will ever lose 
their hold on the public taste. The world would be much the 
poorer if that should occur. 


(Reproduction of an article by Commander Edgar P. Young, 
Royal Navy Retired, Chairman. The British-Vietnam Committee 
in New Orient, 1960, No. 6, pp. 1-4) 


THE KRIS — A TRADITIONAL INDONESIAN WEAPON 


A traditional daggerlike weapon called the kris is an important 
facet in Indonesian culture. In former days the weapon was lodk- 
ed upon as part of a man’s dress, the absence of which gave an 
indication either of his disgrace or fallen dignity resulting from 
his misdeeds against the tightly-woven codes of law that had to 
be rigidly observed. 


In fact the weapon had a special function in the romantic 
martial life of the old Hindu kingdoms in Indonesia. The intro- 
duction of this famous weapon has been traced to the early Hindu 
civilization in Java and Bali. It was not certain, however, whether 
the weapon had been brought down from India, the birthplace of 
the Hindu religion and civilization. It has now been accepted 
that the weapon had its own Java Hindu traditions, unique in its 
method of manufacture, forms and functions. 


A kris-maker in the early days in Java had a high position 
in the social life of his community; in some cases his position was 
the same as a lesser Raja or headman. A famous kris-maker or 
a teacher of the use of the kris was ‘elevated to the rank of per- 
sonal bodyguard of a king bestowed with a noble title and given 
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a distinct social position and authority in the kingdom. In many 
cases he became the teacher or even adviser to the King in the 


strategic art of war. 


Although the kris is also found in equal usage in other parts 
of Indonesia, a quick perusal of Indonesian history shows that 
these places had, at one time or another, céme under the sove- 
reignty of the old Hindu kingdoms of Singosari and Modjopahit. 
Javanese culture, including the wearing of the kris, had been 
accepted in these places. Even countries outside Indonesia such 
as Malaya, Siam and South Philippines (Mindanao and Sulu 
islands) which once became vassal states of the Modjopahit Empire, 
have also taken the kris as part of their traditional heritage. 


Legends around the kris. Many legends have been handed 
down for generations telling the stories of the origin or the early 
coming of the kris. Many of them are amusing and are closely 
interwoven with great combats among warriors and gods of the 
Hindu legends. One legend gives credit for the introduction of 
the kris to a certain Pandji who was supposed to have descended 
from the sky bringing with him the Javanese gamelan orchestra 
and operas. Some other epics invariably bring up the birth of the 
kris with the feats and exploits of such famous Hindu gods as 
Brahma, Vishnu, Kala and others. 


General Classifications. The Padjadjaran kris of West Java 
has been accepted as being the oldest type of the weapon known. 
This type is usually about 50 cm. long and 10 cm. wide ver the 
sheath, sometimes straight and sometimes curved with a detachable 
handle and a sheath. Another type called the Modjopahit kris of 
Kast Java has almost the same structure as the Pedjadjaran but is 
smaller, its length measuring about 30 cm. and the width about 
6 cm. Its handle, usually in the form of a human head, is tem- 
pered in one piece with the blade. 


The Modjopahit kris being of the Hindu era, carries the pat- 
tern of Hindu characters on the handle and the blades as well as 
the sheath, whilst the Pedjadjaran type is made on more simple 
lines, based more on the old indigenous elements, since the Hindu 
religion in West Java was not as deeply rooted as in the Eastern 
part of Java. ` 


, Other varieties of the kris which came after the advent of 
1 can easily be recognized since they carry little or no traces 
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which may suggest the absorption of Hindu influence. They are 
mostly fotpd in Sumatra and Sulawesi (Celebes). 


Religious and Social Functions. Religious functions attached 
to’ this weapon are in fact an expression of mysticism of Hindu 
origin still practised particularly in the central and eastern parts 
of Java and in thé island of Bali. The weapon is supposed to 
carry with it some kind of mystic strength which, according to 
beliefs, could impart to the owner a protection over him and his 
family against ghosts and other external attacks, providing him 
with a source of strength and bravery and even a dominating 
personality over others, The kris then becomes a protector in 
every sense. Mysticism dominates the owner of this valuable pos- 
session especially when the weapon carries with it some tradition 
and stories of past feats. In some cases it is a “doctor” from which 
the power of dealing with some diseases or sickness is evoked. 


Complicated ceremonies are performed systematically over 
definite periods when various paraphernalia which include red 
and white rice broth, coconut sugar, yellow rice, flowers and in- 
cense are prepared and brought before the kris while the reading 
of mystic words is intoned. Sometimes the kris maker retires to 
the seclusion of a distant hermitage to evoke the blessing of certain 
good spirits. 


In the spiritual realm in some cases a kris is reverenced in 
the same way as a sacred object. The weapon is kept in a pocket 
made from a special kind of clean cloth called “singeb” and is 
kept in a special safe. 


In its social function the weapon is carried as part of the tra- 
ditional dress in official functions; for example in the protlamation 
ceremony of a new sultan, raja or regent or in wedding ceremonies 
and other traditional social gatherings. 


With all these functions artificially attached to the kris, its 
real value as a deadly weapon, however, is never disregarded. 
The weapon played an important part in close combat in the war 
of the old days besides such weapons as the swords, scimitars, 
spears and shields. Even today in many places in Indonesia a 
kris is a personal guard to the owner. 


Indonesia, Vol. II, No. 2, 1956, 
P. 23 
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AVADHANAM 


‘Avadhanam’, a faculty allied to the art of poetry, is an astound- 
ing feat in versatility. It calls for success a variety of gifts like 
a tenacious memory, erudition, wit, resourcefulness and an alert 


and vivacious mind. 


Strangely, while ‘avadhanam’ is extremely popular in Andhra, 
having attained the peak of perfection and the status of a literary 
institution, it remains little known in the rest of India, not to speak 
of countries outside it. In fact, in Andhra almost every poet of 
distinction is an adept at ‘avadhanam’. In the classical age of 
Andhra literature, poetry and ‘avadhanam’ were so inseparable 
that there was no poet who was not also an ‘avadhani’, 


‘Avadhanam’ is a derivative from the Sanskrit root ‘dha’ which 
means pin-pointed attention or intense concentration of the mind. 
And a person who possesses this faculty is an ‘avadhani’. ‘Ava- 
dhanam’ traces its origin to Vedic learning. In that dim dawn of 
history in India when books were unknown and learners of the 
Vedas had to rely solely on the utterance of the preceptor, intense 
concentration of the mind was an essential discipline required of 
the learners. And one who learnt the Veda by rote was called 
an ‘avadhani’, In Andhra, Vedic scholars of this kind are still 
awarded this title and are easily known by it. . 


In the course of time, when the vogue of the Veda declined 
and literary art gained ground, ‘avadhanam’ came to have a wider 
significance and was considered to be the attribute of a poet. 
Vamana, a famous writer of Sanskrit poetics, defined ‘avadhanam? 
as ‘chittaikagrya’ or concentration of the mind, and went to the 
extent of including it among the skills required of a poet. 


But the ‘avadhanam’ of:a Vedic pundit is different from the 
‘avadhanam’ of a poet. Whereas a Vedic pundit awes us by un- 
erringly repeating the Veda by the sheer force of an unfailing 
memory, the poet throws us into a fit of excitement and wonder 
by performing a long list of odd and unconnected things, all at 
the same time. To give an idea of the intricate performance: he 
composes verses; reads out a classic or a ‘puran’; interprets pass- 
ages read out by another from another classic or difficult work; 
carries on a conversation; answers odd and idle questions; plays 
chess: works out a sum, and so on; does many more things. ..not 
one by one, but Simultaneously, still easily and faultlessly, to the 
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satisfaction of those who test him, and to the delight and admira- 
tion of these who watch him. Such is the scope and the general 
pattern of an ‘avadhanam’. 


There are varieties of ‘avadhinam’: the first is ‘astavadhanam’ ` 
which, signifies concentration of the mind on eight several and odd 
things at the samertime. The next is ‘Satavadhdnam’ which, as 
the word implies, is the same discipline of the mind, but compre- 
hending a hundred several things at the same time. ‘Sahasra- 
vadhanam’ operates on the same principle of intense concentra- 
tion, but it embraces a thousand several but simultaneous acti- 
vities. ‘Pancha Sahasravadhanam’ is almost a superhuman feat, 
because the performer’s mind and action are extended to five thou- 
sand different matters, all at the same time. There are more and 
more ‘avadhanams’, differing not only in degree but also in kind. 
However, of all ‘avadhanams’ ‘astavadhanam’ and ‘Satavadhanam’ 
are the most popular. 


According to tradition, ‘astavadhanam’ consists of the per- 
formance of the following: (1) on the spot versification of a given 
subject in specified form or forms, (2) ‘Kavyapathana’ or reading 
out an epic or purana or some classical work selected, (3) 
“Sastrartha’ or explanation of an epic or some difficult work read 
out by another, (4) ‘AkaSapurana’, or answering odd and unwant- 
ed questions, (5) ‘Lokabhiramayana’ or casual conversation, (6) 
playing chess, (7) rendering an account of the strokes of a bell 
at irregular intervals, or of the flowers flung at the performer’s 
back, also at irregular intervals, (8) ‘Vyaktaksari’ or restoring a 
verse to its original form from its component letters dislodged 
from their places and rendered disorderly. This is an exacting 
feat, difficult of comprehension, unless explained. Here a verse 
is scissored off into its component letters and the letters are 
serially numbered. Every letter is presented to the poet, not 
serially but at random, and withdrawn as soon as he makes a 
mental note of it along with its serial number. After all the letters 
are presented and kept back, he recomposes the text of the verse 
from memory. ‘Astavadhanam’ need not be restricted to these 
eight items. What is described is only the general pattern, and 
the details may be varied according to the preference and 
proficiency of the performer. 


However, since ‘avadhanam’ goes hand in hand with poetry, 
poétic art is the most vital and vivacious part of the performance; 
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an ‘avadhanam’ which does not call for poetic ingenuity is æ mis- 
nomer. When poetic composition is mentioned as am essential 
element of ‘avadhanam’, it is not to be supposed that the ‘avadhani’ 
is simply to compose a stanza or a poem on a subject and in a 
form of his own choice; both are prescribed. Further, with a view 
to put the poet’s mettle to fire-test, severe restrictions, linguistic 
as well as technical, are imposed on him. ‘He is required for 
example to render in poetic efficiency some stray, dry words un- 
congenial to the theme on hand; on the contrary, he is advised to 
avoid the use of certain other words which he is likely to employ, 
because of their aptness for the occasion; sometimes he is enjoined 
to use certain letters in a certain order and weave out an acrostic; 
or he is prohibited to use certain letters in his composition—a 
vexing restriction technically known as ‘nisiddhaksari’, An em- 
barrassing situation in ‘nisiddhaksari’, is that the prohibitory 
mandate is not conveyed to the ‘avadhani’ in advance, but just at 
the moment when he raises his voice to spell out his line with a 
sense of relief and triumph. This is the unkindest cut of all. There 
is yet another trial which is the most exasperating to the ‘poet 
and the most entertaining to the audience. It is ‘samasyaparanam’ 
which means the evolution of a verse round the nucleus of a 
‘samasya’ or a problem. Often the ‘samasya’ is in the form of a 
paradox or a self-contradictory statement; it is even absurd or 
fantastic on the face, as ‘fire is cool,’ ‘the lion trembled at the 
sight of the ant’ and ‘the son had a father born’. The poet has not 
only to mould his verse in the metre and music of the given line 
or ‘samasya’, but he has also to so use it that it makes good sense 
in the verse as a whole. This is a situation which requires not 
merely technical skill but wit and resourcefulness as well’ 
‘Samasyaptranam’ is the high-water-mark of ‘avadhanam’, 


‘Satavadhanam’, though a more immense feat, is limited 
generally to poetic composition. The ‘avadhani’ is required to 
compose on the spot a hundred verses on some select subject or 
subjects in some specified metre or metres. There are a hundred 
scribes ready to write down, each a verse, to his dictation. He 
gives out, in the first instances, the first lines of the hundred verses 
he has to compose one after another; then he gives out the second 
line and then the next, and so on, What is to be noted here is 
that all the while the ‘avadhan?’ has to temember the theme or 
themes given, the metres specified, and the. scribes individually, 
since they do not sit serially in a line, but here and there, ot now 
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here and. now there and afterwards elsewhere, with a view to 
discomfit the ‘avadhani’. The trial of the ‘avadhani’ does not stop 
With his coniposition and dictation; he has to repeat from memory 
each of the hundred verses one by one faultlessly and uninter- 
ruptedly. This is a talent which needs phenomenal memory apart 
from other skills; but it is considered by experts as inferior to 
“astavadhanam’, 

It has been pointed out that an ‘avadhani’ is not merely a 
mountain of memory but that he is a person in full possession of 
a variety of mental excellences. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that those who engage and examine him are mere ordinary 
men picked out casually from the audience. They, too, are men 
of literary distinction—scholars, critics, experts in the technique 
of poetry, sometimes themselves poets. This is the reason why - 
an ‘avadhanam’ which is always a public performance is as excit- 
ing as tight-rope walking or a play of swords. It is a unique 
literary institution because it is at once aristocratic and popular, 
aristocratic since it presupposes widespread education and culture 
in the community, and popular because it engages three parties at 
the same time—the ‘avadhani’, his examiners and his audience. 


Andhra and ‘Avadhanam’ have been inseparably associated with 
each other from times very old. In the early periods of Andhra 
literature, if any man was a poet, he was also an ‘avadhani’. Great 
poets like Gakkana, Bhattumirti and Dharmana were also great 
‘avadhanis’. The greatest of ‘avadhanis’ in modern times was the 
late Madabhushi Venkatacharya who was a source of inspiration 
to innummerable poets. The most distinguished among those who 
came under his influence are the late Diwakarla Tirupati Sastri, 
and Challapilla Venkata Sastri, the latter having the further 
distinction of being the first Poet-Laureate of Andhra. These com- 
panion poets, popularly known in Andhra as Tirupati Venkata 
Kavulu, were a unique and formidable combination who had no 
equals or rivals in ‘avadhanam’ as long as they were alive. Match- 
less master of ‘aSukavita’ or extempore versification, each had gifts 
which the other had not, and together they developed ‘avadhanam’ 
to a level of perfection never known before or after them. Yet, 
there are many others who are by no means inconsiderable. 
Velure Sivarama Sastri, a disciple of that puzzling phenomenon of 
collaborating ‘avadhanis’, Tirupati Venkata Kavulu, is quite a star 
in the line. P. Chidambara Sastri, G. Veeraraghava Sastri, M. 
Parvateeswara Sastri, G. Venkata Sastri, S. Triambaka Rao and 
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the Kopparapu poets are some of the outstnding ‘avadhanis’ of 
Andhra, much loved, admired and honoured. Among the younger 
generation of ‘avadhanis’. Prasida Rao of Guntur and Sabbana 
of Rayalaseema have already earned immense popular esteem. If 
the late Poet-Laureate of Andhra, Sripada Krishnamirti Sastti,. 
was an Adept at ‘avadhanam’ in Telugu as well as Sanskrit, the 
present Poet-Laureate, Kasi Krishnamacharfa, is an ‘Avadhana 
Siromani.’ If Rajasekhara was a ‘Satavadhani’, Subrahmanya 
Sastri, Jandhyala, of Hyderabad, is a ‘Sahasravadhani’. The latter 
is seventy, still he declared that if patronage come forth he is 
ready to perform ‘Panca Sahasravadhanam’. 


The cry of despair uttered by Jandhyala is also the cry of 
many neglected and languishing adepts in Andhra. The fact is 
that ‘avadhanam’ flourished in the past, in the courts of the rajas, 
maharajas and the princes of pre-Independent India. With the 
disappearance of royal patronage it has been rapidly dying out. 
There are today in Andhra young but indigent ‘avadhanis’ who 
would jump to give a performance if only there is a prospect of 
a total collection of ten rupees at the end. The plight of these 
artists points to us that it will not be long before ‘avadhanam’ 
becomes a forgotten art. But in the present precarious economic 
conditions, it cannot be redeemed by the people. Our Govern- 
ment which is happily the arch-patron of our art and literature 
can revitalize this unique literary institution for the enlightenment 
of our people and the glory of our culture. 


Reproduction of an article by N. A. Yajulu in Hindustan 
Standard, Calcutta, 18-6-61. 


KALARIPAYATTU 
Martial Art of Kerala 


In addition to Kathakali, Kerala has made another superb 
contribution to the art repertoire of the world. It is the thrilling 
martial art known as Kalaripayattu. The incredible muscular dis- 
play, death-defying somersaults against the fury of the deadly 
weapons used and the majestic Maestroes participating in it lend 


this ancient martial art of Kerala great colour, charm, enchantment 
and thrill. 


Our Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, before whom a brilliant 
demonstration was given during his visit to Kerala last year was 
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greatly’ inspired by the superb valour and closely made study of 
this martial grt. 


Once a prevalent institution all over Kerala, Kalaripayattu 
has its root in the ancient feudalistic society. It formed a part 
of elementary education in general, but soldiers were given intense 
training in the art. With the advent of modern means of warfare, 
the efficiency of Kalaripayattu dwindled considerably. But as an 
institution that contributes immensely to physical culture, that 
fosters the spirit of heroism and instils confidence in self-defence, 
Kalaripayattu enjoys enviable importance in the life of the people. 


Kalari is a special centre of training comparable to a gymna- 
sium and Payattu means a combat with or without. the use of 
weapons. Conventional requirements of a Kalari are many and 
they are to be faithfully adhered to during the construction of a 
typical one. 

It is from Kalari, such simple centres of study, that hundreds 
of young men emerge as excellent wrestlers, masters of miraculous 
muscle control who are seasoned to stand all the strain and fatigue 
in the world. Every Kalari has a presiding deity. ‘Kalari Bhaga- 
vat? and a preceptor ‘Asan’ who reigns supreme. He is a man 
of the last word, should be obeyed, respected and on no ground 
be questioned. 

During the last Malayalam month of Karkatakam, in July, 
as the monsoon sweeps in through the coconut groves, Kalaris all 
over the land get busy. Students are enrolled anew, old ones 
continue their course, for the training is imparted only during the 
rainy season and later resumed at the break of the next. This 
system of interspersed training is well in conformity with the 
Ayurvedic contention that chilly weather contributes much in 
assisting muscular development. Since great stress is laid on the 
physical flexibility, students are admitted at the tender age of ten. 
The Aéan gets a present of cash or cloth or both and the presiding 
deity is pleased with incantations. The course is strenuous, 
stretching for years and it starts with a thorough overhaul of the 
entire physique. 

Dexterous massage with the toe, followed by vigorous rub 
with the hands, puts. a new stir and life into every muscle. In 
doing so, the Asan balances himself from a rope and treads over 
the pupil’s body for hours with sweats at hig brow, skill at every 
move. This elaborate massage lasts for about three weeks. 
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Once the adequate degree of flexibility is attained, a pupil is 
taught the twelve basic fundamentals of muscle cofitrol, parti- 
cularly that of the neck, the trunk and the arms; it being followed 
with another set of 12 feats that assist in the rapid swinging of 
the legs in various directions. Now it is time for the student to’ 
go into the elementaries of fencing. A great many varieties of 
weapons, many deadly too, are to be mastered and manipulated 
with precision and precaution. A three span staff and a quarter 
staff of teak do well to begin with. 


Once one is taught to be at home with weapons, the next step 
for him is to face an attack, absolutely unarmed. And that is 
where the importance of Kalaripayattu, as a means of self defence 
is evident in great measure. Exciting features of wrestling are 
predominant in such encounters. By the time a student leaves the 
Kalari, he not only perfects his skill in art, but develops a philo- 
sophy of his own. Arms and martial mastery are resorted to 
only as the last resort. It is during the last laps of training that 
the Asan identifies his pet-pupils and gives them exclusive tips 
on the art. These are mostly associated with the vital points of 
the body, a study of the nervous system and the technique of 
delicate touches with the finger tip that can right away do away 
with an opponent. Bodily disorders during a combat or training 
are also cured by the students themselves, with the assistance of 
the teacher. 


The repertoire of Kalaripayattu is essentially based on 18 
feats of skill. But not many are at present available to perform 


all the exciting items with the same ease and prefection as a band 
of ancient heroes. 


For many decades, few cared to bother about the art, except 
certain parts of North Kerala where the institution still prevails 
with much vigour. Finally as it entered a state of extinction, 
pioneers like the late Sri C. V. N. Nair of Kozhikode rushed to 
its rescue. It worked out well and the revival is well on its way. 


It is indeed a great art which needs to be kept up to give a 
better morale and fighting spirit to the people of our country. 


Contributed by Savik to Hindu, 15-8-1958. 


SECTION VIII: NOTES AND NEWS 


7-1-1961., Addressing recently a large gathering which included 500 dele. 
gates from India at the third annual conference of International Rotary dis~- 
trict 310, at Lahore, President Ayub Khan of Pakistan deplored that there 
was no common standard of world ethics, and society at large seemed to be 
hanging precariously on the brink of complete moral chaos, 


Apart from his stress on international understanding what the 
President has been highlighting in his country since his assumption of office, 
is “rationalization” of religious beliefs and “to separate the chaff from the 
grain and the principles from the methods”. He has been telling his people 
that to decry material progress would be the height of stupidity and what 
was needed was “to mellow it through moral and spiritual values”. His has 
always been the call for the development of “the Islamic way of life suited ta 
modern times”, 


Addressing a mammoth meeting at Rawalpindi on the birthday of Qaid-e- 
Azam, he warned the nation that if it was not done “people will desert Islam 
because centuries-old methods cannot keep pace with developments that are 
taking place as a result of scientific inventions and other changes”. He urged 
the nation to understand the right perspective and give serious thought to 
the need for evolving an Islamic system which would keep pace with the 
moving times, 


16-1-1961. Three noted Japanese Scholars, Mr. Masotoshi Matsuhita, 
President of the Rekkyo University, Tokyo, Mr. Michitaro Tanaka, Professor 
at Kyoto University and Mr. Ichiro Nakayama, Professor at Hitotsubashi Uni- 
versity, Tokyo have issued an “Appeal to the World for Peace” to political, 
cultural, academic, business and religious leaders throughout the world, The 
appeal states: “The free world and the Communist camp must adopt a spirit 
of tolerance and accept the existence of creeds different to their own. It is 
flecessary to deepen mutual understanding and appreciation to achieve a 
state of tolerance. And in order to create opportunities for mutual under- 
standing and appreciation, it is necessary to intensify programmes for exchange 
of persons, cultural interchange and co-operation in academic research between 
the East and West. It is desirable to hold a form of world economic conference 
as soon as possible in order to ease international tensions by strengthening 


economie relations between the East and West”. 
— 


— 46-1-1961. While inaugurating the 10 crore rupee Canada-India Reactor 
at Trombay, Prime Minister Nehru observed: “When one beheld the huge 
structures like the ‘Trimurty’ at the Elephanta caves which stood at the 
other side of Trombay, one was struck by the tremendous power of that 
statue. That huge structure: symbolized power. It showed one aspect of it, 
namely the spiritual, aspect. The reactor represented the scientific aspect 
of it and there should be a harmonious blending of the two. If they struck 
a balance between these two aspects it was good for the world. Stressing 
the need to bring about change in society Mr. Nehru said that he was glad 
to note that there was change in villages. .Edycation was coming with great 
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force. At present 45 million boys and girls were going to schools dnd “at the 
end of the Third Five-Year Plan period it would be 60 milliom If was a 
“revolution” which was taking place. The scientific laboratories in various 
parts of India were the real products of revolutionary changes in society.” 
Mr, Gordon Churchill, Canadian Minister, and leader of the Government in 
the Canadian House of Commons, speaking on the occasion sajd that there 
was a lesson for Western nations in India’s past achievements. Most historians 
agreed that many of the periods of extraordinary intelléctual vitality of India’s 
past had been marked by a lively exchange of ideas with foreign lands. 
The same characteristics apply to modern India and to the whole world of 
science and “I suggest that the Canada-India reactor is one of the fruits of 
this cordial intellectual interchange”. 


16-1-1961. The first international conference of South-East Asian his- 
torians opened at Singapore with over 100 delegates from 21 countries includ- 
ing India. Over 50 papers on historical sources, Islamic history, colonial poli- 
cies, nationalism and politics, teaching of history and economic history of 
South-East Asia will be read at the conference. 


25-1-61. Dr. Norman Brown, the.American Sanskrit Scholar and Director 
of South Asia programme at the University of Pennsylvania, speaking at the 
Ethiraj College, Madras, under the auspices of the Indo-American Association 
observed that traditional Hindu, Buddhist and Jain ethical concepts are 
exerting an increasing impact on the modern world. These concepts compris- 
ing Truth, Non-injury to living creatures (Ahimsa) and friendly service to 
others were dynamic in India to-day because of the efforts of Mahatma Gandhi. 
An appeal on the basis of truth, the conscious ideal of the Indian people 
from the days of the Rig Veda will succeed, whereas an appeal on the basis 
of enlightened self interest or national security will fail, Gandhiji’s appeal 
to truth was one of the great moral phenomena leading to the political 
consequences of our century. The doctrine of Ahimsa was transformed by 
him from a principle for individual behaviour to one for group behaviour 
and to-day Ahimsa is an element helping to win general support in India for 
the country’s foreign policy, specifically non-alignment. The Buddhist princi- 
ple of friendly service to others traditionally applied to the individual was 
given a social and then a political interpretation by Gandhiji. Its political 


offshots were the Five Year Plans, the Socialistic pattern of Society and the 
Welfare State. 


25-1-1961. A conference of Heads of Universities sponsored by the South- 
East Asia Treaty Organization under its cultural relations programme for 
1960-61 was held at the University of Karachi, Karachi from January 25th 
to February 1, 1961. Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, President of 
Pakistan and Chancellor of the University, inaugurated the Conference. Dr. 
Bashir Ahmad Hashmi, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Karachi was 
= sgt of pia ae A number of subjects on which working 

s were presen y participants from Australia, France, Laos, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, United States, and 
Vietnam, were considered and resolutions ‘passed thereon. The general 
titles of the subjects covered included methods to achieve a closer association 
of Universities in South-East Asia, problems relating to entrance and over- 
crowding and placement of graduates, problems of equivalences, organization 
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of studies,, the responsibility of universities in furnishing leaders who have 
the capacity and willingness to accept responsibility in society, and South- 
East Asian studies. 


28-1-1961. At a reception given to Dr. Norman Brown by the Madras 
University Research Scholars Association, Madras, commenting on grants in 
' the gecond series of Ford Foundation grants of approximately $ 2 million to the 
University of Chicago and another $ 1 million to the University of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Norman Brown said that they testify to the ever increasing importance 
which the United States attaches to the progress of the people of South and 
South-East Asia. The regular instruction on a post-graduate level offered at 
the University of Pennsylvania in Tamil, Telugu, Hindi, Urdi, Marathi, Sinha- 
lese, Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit will, with the new grant, be supplemented 
by instruction in other languages beginning with Nepali. The new grant to 
the University of Chicago will likewise make possible instruction and research 
in Tamil, Bengali, Hindi and Urdūù besides expansion of the programme in 
Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Persian, Social Sciences and the Humanities subjects, 
and field research in the countries of South-East Asia including India. 


7-2-1961. Mr. S. A. Balasanian, famous Russian composer, is touring 
India at the invitation of the Indian Council of Cultural Relations. He is 
Now engaged in the task of composing music for the Shakuntala Ballet in 
Russian. He has composed music for Ramayana and Laila Majnu Opera, 
which have been staged in Moscow. In a talk with pressmen at Madras, 
Mr. Balasanian said that the main object of his visit to the South was to 
get a deeper and closer acquaintance of Indian Music and life of the Indian 
people so that he could compose music for Shakuntala Ballet in a better way. 
Although he was interested in Indian Dance, he said his main interest lay in 
music. He has already visited Delhi, Lucknow, Banaras and Calcutta. He 
will leave for Shoranur to visit the Kerala Kala Mandalam on February 10, 


4-3-1961. Rickey Holden, the world’s most widely travelled professional 
folk-dance leader and special representative of the International Recreation 
Association of New York, will visit Trivandrum from March 9 to 18 under 
the cultural exchange programme of the U.S, State Department. In his 
first world tour completed in 1958 he visited 53 countries and in his current 
tour he has visited a number of Far Eastern countries, The object of both 
the trips is exchange of folk-dance information and guiding people in organiz- 
ing and participating in folk-dances, He has written three books on folk- 
dances. He carries a tape recorder with him to be able to record the music 
of dances that he sees in the numerous countries he visits. 


10-3-1981. According to present plans, the University of Malaya will 
become two separate universities located in Kuala Lumpur and Singapore by 


1962. 


From Ceylon comes the announcement that a new university has been 
created at Anurddhapura on the same lines as the Santiniketan University in 
Bengal, founded by Rabindranath Tagore. Known as the Thambapanni 
Sarasviya University, its chief aim is to provide assistance and encourage- 
ment to writers, poets and painters. The new University will have full sup- 
port from the Ceylanese Ministry of Education. India and Canada have also 
promised aid under the Colombo Plan. (UNESCO)—Unesco Features, No, 375i 
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10-3-1961. To help make periodicals published in Eastern languages better 
known in the West, the French National Commission for Unesco has issued 
a list of 800 Asian periodicals drawn up by the periodicals department of the, 
Bibliothéque Nationale. The periodicals are listed by country of origin in 
alphabetical order to the original titles. Each entry gives the title, original 
date of publication, periodicity, address, price, U-D.C. Index, language, and, 
whenever possible, the reference of scientific institutions in Parisawhich receive 
the periodicals. (UNESCO)—Unesco Features, No. 815. 


31-3-1961. Two long-playing records of songs and melodies from Laos 
and Afghanistan have been issued recently in the Unesco collection “A Musi- 
cal Anthology of the Orient”, edited by the International Music Council under 
the direction of the famous oriental scholar, Alain Daniélou. 


The collection, which will also include recordings of music from Cambodia 
and Iran, is based on the researches of the Mission de lEcole frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient, and is intended to give music lovers an idea of the age 
old musical culture of the Near and Far East. Each recording offers 
characteristic examples of the music of the country concerned and is ac- 
companied by explanatory notes in three languages (English, French and 
German). 


The two recordings now available are on sale at normal music suppliers 
at the price of about $ 6, or equivalent. Further information may be obtained 
from the issuing company, Barenreiter Musicaphon, Kassel, Federal Republic 
of Germany. (UNESCO)—Unesco Features, No. 376. 


17-4-1961. “Around a hundred composers, musicologists and music critics 
of thirty Occidental and Asiatic countries, without counting the soloists and 
orchestras coming from just about everywhere to illustrate the themes under 
discussion, participated in the music conference-festival organized in Tokyo 
by Nicolas Nabokov (17-4-61 to 6-5-61). This confrontation of an un- 
precedented breadth and significance in the history of music was made possible 
by the dynamic nature of the organizer, who coordinated skilfully the efforts 
of Katsujiro Bando, the cultural exchange service of the government of the 
Province of Tokyo, the Congress for Cultural Freedom and several European, 
American and Asiatic governments. The absence of representation from the 
socialist countries of Eastern Europe, who, with the exception of Yugoslavia, 
had refused the invitation to participate, was much regretted, Such a meeting 
had a particularly great interest in a time when the aesthetic and language of 
music are undergoing profound changes and upsets, in a time when a new 
manner of hearing is demanded and is evolving, It was extermely fascinating 
to witness this balancing of all the manners of listening, of all the esthetics 
and of all the techniques. This Congress-Festival was not automatically 
devoted to contemporary music but to all musics—to the music of Stravinsky 
as well as to that of the Occidental Middle Ages, to that which has been 
played in the Imperial Court of Japan for over a thousand years as well as 
to that of India or of Indonesia. It was not, furthermore, a question of 
comparing—although certain comparisons were occasionally striking and un- 
avoidable, particularly between certain phrases and formulas of the Japanese 
No and those of recent serial works, But the principal purpose—the principale 
result too—was to be able to confirm quite often the community of thought, 


to confront musical sensibilities which are not so different as one might 
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believe, tọ come closer to the sources from which mankind’ 
universal need of music arises. 


+ > 24 = 
provided ir? abbreviated form su 
opening ceremonies were frame 


s permanent and 
In this connection,, the inaugural session 
ch an approach. The formal speeches of the 
d by the Gagaku music of the Imperial Court 
and by the music for two groups of brass composed by Gabrieli for Venice. 
Thgse two decorative and hieratical styles were not without charm in Tokyo’s 
new festivalypalace, which was inaugurated on this occasion and which had 
just been completed by a Japanese architect, inspired, without any doubt, 
by Le Corbusier. Over a period of eight days, some fifty lectures, demonstra- 
tions and discussions succeeded each other on the differences and points of 
contact of musical ideas and systems between the East and the West, as 
well as their reciprocal influences, the receptivity of the listeners, the social 
and economic aspects of music, ete. Without being able to list all the 
speakers, it should be mentioned that remarkably interesting papers were read, 
among others, by Thankur J. Singh, Alain Danielou and Kepila Vatsyayan 
on India, Mantle Hood on Indonesia, Sukehiro Shiba, Makoto Moroi and 
Robert Garfias on Japan, William Glock on radio problems, Elliott Carter 
and Yannis Xenakis on the problems of the renewal of the language, Lord 
Harewood on musical life in the Occident and many others. It is hoped 
that these papers will eventually be published. Obviously, for the Occiden- 
tals, great satisfaction was felt in hearing the Indian, Japanese, and Thailand 
music and seeing their dances or theatre, in the stupefying richness of such 
musical civilizations, richness already tasted by the Debussys, Bartoks or 
Messiaens but to which other Occidentals might well turn still, with profit”— 
Claude Rostand in The World of Music, Vol. 3 No, 3, June 1961. 


3-5-1961. Rabindranath Tagore was born on the 7th May 1861 and his 
centenary was celebrated in various parts of the world, Unesco organized 
a function as early as 17th November 1960; Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, India’s 
Vice-President inaugurated the function at Paris, There were celebrations 
in other parts of the world viz., London, Peking, W. Germany, Berne,’ West 
Indies, Rumania, Thailand, Kathmandu, Japan, East Pakistan, New York, 
Prague and the Soviet Union. In India the year long celebrations in many 
places commenced on 3rd May 1961. Rabindra Bhavan, the new home of 
the three National Akadamis of Art, Music and Drama and Literature was 
inaugurated by President Rajendra Prasad. “Towards Universal Man”, a 
compilation of 18 of Tagore’s essays on education, economics, politics and 
religion was released on the occasion. Prime Minister Nehru laid in Calcutta 
on the 9th May, 1961, the corner stone of a National Theatre commemorating 
the birth centenary of the poet. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, declared open at 
Bhubaneswar Rabindra Mandap, a Tagore centenary memorial built at a 
cost of about Rs. 10,00,000/-. As part of the Centenary celebrations the 
Visvabharati University at Santiniketan held a special Convocation and 
seven distinguished sons of India, were conferred honorary degrees. 


30-6-1961. A World Theatre Day is to be celebrated each year, starting 
in 1962, following a decision taken by delegates attending the Ninth Congress 
of the International Theatre Institute which took place at Vienna early in 
June, under Unesco’s auspices: The Day will coincide with the opening, in 
Paris, of the annual season at the Theatre of the Nations, 


The Congress Vienna also adopted a Greek proposal to hold an inter- 
national symposium on dramatic art, with particular reference to “the 
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performing-arts as a social and cultural phenomenon” and to “theatre for 
mass audiences.” The meeting will take place next year during the annual 
Epidaurus festival. (UNESCO)—Unesco Features, No. 381. 


4-8-1961. See Bulletin, 1961, I, p. 89. As part af its Literature Transla- 
tions Programme, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) is giving assistance this year to the translation and 
publication of no less than 26 works from the literatures èf Denmark, 
England, France, Greece, Italy, Norway, Spain, the Untited States and Russia. 
These famous classics will be translated into Burmese, Thai, Vietnamese, 
and ten different languages of India. The complete list of titles is as follows: 


From Danish: Fairy Tales (by Anderson), into Thai 
From English: Hamlet (by Shakespeare), into Telugu 


Macbeth (Shakespeare), into Oriya 

Othello (Shakespeare), into Hindi 

As you Like It (Shakespeare), into Thai 

Leaves of Grass (by Walt Whitman) into Assamese 

Walden (by Thoreau), into Assamese, Bengali, Kannada and Punjabi 
David Copperfield (by Dickens), into Burmese 

Tales from Shakespeare (by Charles and Mary Lamb), into Thai 


From French: Tartuffe (by Molière), into Hindi 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Moliére), into Hindi 
Candide (by Voltaire), into Assamese and Vietnamese 
Lettres Persanes (by Montesquieu), into Vietnamese 
Le Barbier de Séville (by Beaumarchais), into Vietnamese 
La Mare au Diable (by Georges Sand), into Vietnamese 
Le Père Goriot (by Balzac), into Vietnamese and Thai 


From Greek: Agamemnon (by Aeschylus) 
Antigone (by Sophocles) into Tamil 


Medea (by Euripides) 
The Frogs (by Aristophanes) 


From Italian: The Prince (by Machiavelli), into Assamese and Telugw 


From Norwegion: Ghosts (by Ibsen), into Assamese and Marathi 
Wild Duck (Ibsen), into Marathi 
The Vikings of Helgeland (ibsen), into Marathi and Malayalam 


From Russian: War and Peace (by Tolstoy), into Assamese and Oriya 
From Spanish: Don Quixote (by Cervantes), into Hindi and Oriya. 


At first, the project was confined to translations from and into Arabic. 
Since then, the programme has gradually developed until it now covers ten 
distinct series. As of this writing, more than 90 volumes of translations into 
English and French have already been published, and more than 150 others 
are in process of translation or publication. These translations into English 
and French are from the literatures of most of the major areas of the world, 
and in particular those of Asia, The translations from Asian languages into 
English and French are undertaken within the framework of Unesco’s 
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“Major Project” for promoting mutual appreciation of. Eastern and Western 
cultural 'valaes, 


As part of this same project, Unesco recently undertook to give a 
measure of assistance to its Asian Member States wishing to make a greater 
number of Western literary classics available in their own national languages. 
The above-néntioned translations are all to be produced by the Asian 
Governments concerned? or literary organizations designated by these govern- 
ments, and with the assistance of Unesco. 


The type of assistance given by Unesco will be different in each case, 
depending on the request coming from the given country. Certain countries 
have asked Unesco to provide paper for printing. In some cases, Unesco 
will help to pay the fee of the translator; in other cases, the Organization 
will help to cover the expenses of publication. 


The translations into Indian languages are being commissioned by the 
Sahitya Akademi (Indian National Academy of Letters); those into Burmese 
by the Burma Translation Society; those into Thai by the Thai National 
Commission for Unesco; and those into Vietnamese by the Text-Book Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Education of Vietnam. 


Readers who would like further information about the various aspects 
of Unesco’s Literature Translations Programme, are invited to write to the 
Literature Section, Unesco, Place de Fontenoy, Paris, 7éme, (France), asking 
for a copy of the Bulletin Orient-Occident describing the translations pro- 
gramme. Copies of this Bulletin are available in English, French or Spanish. 
Please indicate which language you prefer. (UNESCO)—Unesco Features, 
No, 383. 


SECTION IX: REVIEWS 


ANTHRO¥OLOGY IN INDIA: by L. A. Krishna Iyer and L, K. 
Balaratnam, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan,’ Bombay, 1961, pp. 16 
and 257-43 illustrations. Price Rs. 10/-, sh. 17/6, or $ 4°50. 
Rupee price (outside India) Rs. 11-25. 


The authors of this well produced book are the son and grand- 
son of the celebrated L. K. Anantakrishna Aiyar, one of the most 
competent pioneers of anthropological studies in India at the dawn 
of the century. L. A. Krishna Iyer was till a few years ago the head 
of the department of Anthropology in the University of Madras 
and his son is the Secretary of the Social Sciences Association, 
Madras, Anthropology has thus become a tradition in the family, 
and the result is the comprehensive, lucid and compact work now 
under review. It covers very wide ground seeking to deal at once 
with all aspects of Anthropology and its history with special refer- 
ence to India, and particularly the Indian tribes who have natural- 
ly come in for more attention and specialized study since the coun- 
try became independent. A careful study of the nineteen chapters 
of the book will convince an unbiassed reader that Mr. Krishna 
Iyer is fully justified in his claim that he has given a popular 
presentation of the subject which contains all the knowledge that 
is basic to an understanding of tribal culture in India. He will also 
agree with the just appraisal of his work by the author himself: 
‘A vast field is covered in the text, and care has been taken to 
‘distinguish fact from speculation. When the facts are open to 
. several interpretations, they are given fairly fully before indicat- 
ing the acceptable view. This method will commend itself to the 
reader who seeks to form his own opinion. Though as many 
examples as possible are given from Indian tribes comparisons are 
also made with similar peoples in other parts of the world’. He 
also indicates the place of anthropology in general education say- 
ing: “In any scheme of general education, a knowledge of the cul- 
ture of the Todas or the Santals could be of as much significance 
as Roman or Greek history”. 


Sri C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar contributes an analytical and ap- 
preciative foreword which he concludes with the words ‘this new 
treatise is very comprehensive, and is a real contribution to the 
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progress of the fascinating, though often neglected, subject ef anth- 
ropolgy’, 

The authors often sum up long controversies succinctly as 
when they say: ‘when the tribe passed from the hunting to the agri-. 
cultural stage, patriarchy may have passed into matriarghy’ (159). 
They do not hesitate to quote other writers in suitable contexts 
as when they cite Hutton on caste. ‘It is therefore argued that 
the essential ingredients which made the growth of caste possible 
were of pre-Aryan origin, and without them the development of 
caste would not and could not have taken place’ (108). It is rather 
surprising in this generally well informed and up-to-date work 
there is no reference to Vogel’s great book on Indian Serpent Lore 
in the chapter on Serpentology (XVI). 


We heartily congratulate the authors and the producers of 
the book on the excellence of their respective performances. 


K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI. _ 


MARG — (1) Vol. XI — No. 3. June, 1960. ‘Documentary Films 
of India,—Special. (2) Vol. XIV — No. 1 Dec., 1960. ‘Photo- 
graphy Special.’ (3) Vol. XIV — No. 2. March, 1961. ‘Paintings 
of Rabindranath Tagore’ with suplement. Marg Publications, 
34-38, Bank Street, Bombay. 


(1) Literally packed with a mass of very valuable data con- 
cerning Indian Documentary Films in more than 7000 lines of 
reading matter, plus 64 half-tone illustrations, this special may be 
considered an encyclopaedia on the subject, fit to be in the shelf 
of every specialist and student of documentary films. Messrs Bha# 
vani and Jag Mohan give each a separate comprehensive survey 
and history of the newly-discovered art. Their arguments for the 
greater freedom and encouragement of the private sector documen- 
taries are quite convincing, though expressed with moderation. The 
problems facing the independent, private producer of documen- 
taries are set forth ably by Messrs H. Sethna and Bhaskara Rao 
and they too are resolvable but by the methods suggested by Bha- 
vani. Marie Seton and Paul Zils, the two occidental pioneers of 
documentaries in India, devote a number of pages, with suitable 
illustrations, comparing the standard of Indian documentaries with 
Russian, West European and American productions. Eleven writ- 
ers and technicians, who are in the forefront of the above craft, 
contribute an article each on the following technical aspects of fac- 
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tuals. and documentaries, — approach, goal, movie-imitation, script- 
writing, wesearch, music, child-appeal, class-room utility, anima- 
tion, 16 mm. usefulness, and distribution. And, again, ten more 
savants from abroad are quoted to enlighten the reader about the 
‘technique of judging the merit of a documentary film. The issue 
closes wit an appendix, giving a chart, listing the distinguished 
documentaries from"1946 to 1960, with information about their con- 
tents and production. It is, however, a pity that the curious con- 
sumer is left in the dark about the addresses from which he could 
secure the films for exhibition. Nevertheless, this special issue is 
one of the best of Marg publications. 


(2) Beginning, as usual, with the characteristic cryptic edito- 
rial of Sri Mulk Raj Anand and followed up by some pertinent 
sayings of Mr. H. Cartier-Bresson, the doyen of photography in 
the West, this ‘Photography special’ presents to us three brilliant 
essays, — viz., ‘Indian Photography, — fifty years’, by Sri J. N. 
Unwalla, ‘The Amateur and his Camera’ by Sri Shama Kilanjar and 
Contemporary trends in Indian Photography by Sri R. J. Chin- 
walla. These three contributors have belied the superstition that 
those who handle the brush, the chisel and the camera cannot 
wield facile pens. Sri Unwalla locates the origin of photography 
at the discovery of reversed images, projected through a lens, on 
a white surface within a dark-room and called the ‘Camera obs- 
cura’, by Leonardo Da Vinci in 1500 A.D., and traces it through 
Daniello Barburo in 1600 A.D., building for himself a camera big 
enough to enable him to sit in and draw copies of the above images. 
These are interesting bits of information. But he attributes the 
invention of scientific photography to Daguerre in Paris and Fox- 
Talbot in Wiltshire in 1839. The history of the art since then, 
its progress and present status in our land, its utilitarian as well as 
artistic applications and its prognosis for the future are all very 
effectively indicated. Sri Shama Kilanjar ably deals with the ser- 
vices rendered to the art by the ‘Amateur’,—by which term he means 
‘A non-professional’. Realizing, as he does, the misuse of the term, 
there is no reason why he should perpetuate the error by himself 
sticking on to it. The ‘Amateur theatre’, having realized the ety- 
mological reproach implied in it, has been progressively substituting 
the terms ‘Art Theatre’ and ‘Little Theatre’ for the archaic word 
‘Amateur’. Mr. Kilanjar’s. essay, however, bristles with original 
ideas and suggestions not only useful to the non-professional but 
to practising specialists as well. The thir article on ‘Contempo- 
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rary trends’ by Mr. Chinwalla, the imaginative creator of. ‘The 
images of India’ —an all-India exhibition of photography, —- takes 
a comprehensive survey of the fastly-rising quality and output of 
photography in India. A perusal of the fifty attractive reproduc- 
tions of some of ‘The images of India’, appearing in this issue, will 
itself satisfy the cravings of the most fastidious of Qitics: The 
menu aptly closes with short personal suggestfons of about half-a- 
dozen leaders of the craft in India and elsewhere. 

(3) This “Paintings — Special”, coming as it does in the cen- 
tenary year of Rabindranath Tagore’s birth, is a very valuable 
record for posterity of the versatility of genius of the great Indian 
poet, who was dramatist, novelist, actor, musician, philosopher and 
painter too. As the illustrious editor himself has said, there are 
diverse opinions on the quality as well as the technique of his paint- 
ings, dependent upon the view-point of the receptor, whom the 
poet-painter has consciously bye-passed. When a questioner ask- 
ed him the meaning of a particular picture of his, exhibited some- 
where, he is reported to have replied that it was for him, the recep- 
tor, to interpret it. When an artist deliberately chooses to please 
himeslf — like the great ecstatic Chaitanya Deva or the Lord Nata- 
raja,— through his performance he must necessarily be subjec- 
tive, setting aside what in art goes by the name of ‘rasa’, although 
a receptor is bound to be influenced by the sincerity and passion 
or the self-forgetfulness of the performer. 'To understand Tagore 
one has to dive deep into the fiery volcanic bowels of his childlike 
imagination. The twenty-five reproductions, appearing in this issue 
alongside of parallel childish drawings of some children, are a spe- 
cial study by themselves, the psychiatrist alone being privileged to 
unravel its mysteries. Sri Mulk Raj Anand’s inimitable survey of 
the origin and development of the poet’s pictorial genius from child- 
hood to‘old age and the influence of modern and ancient symbol- 
isms, expressionism, sur-realism and what not on his technique, 
conveyed to the reader in the poet’s own mystifying ‘words’, is a 
master-piece of literary art, much more instructive and subjective 
than the poet’s paintings themselves. Sri Mulk Raj Anand’s learn- 
ed thesis is a pen-picture of his own highly aesthetic mind. Al- 
though the reader is substantially illuminated to understand the 
great poet-painter’s subjective apptoach, it requires something 
more than patriotism in him to fall in love with the poet’s artistry. 
An equally illuminating essay appears in the supplement issued 
along with the paintings, special, under the title, “Tradition and 
creative evolution in Indian art’ from the pen of the Indianized 
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Germar savant Hermann Goetz. It is a masterly thesis on the 
contributions of occidental art at various epochs of history to the 
enrichment as well as decadence of 


Indian art. Convincing enough 
as his arguments are, they need elaboration in a special mono-: 
graph. An 


it seems that such a monograph does exist, as we see 
in this selfsame issue a review of Dr. H. Goetz’s latest book, ‘5000 
years of Indian art (Methuen). 


V. RAMASUBRAMANIAN. 


SANGITA SAMPRADAYA PRADARSINI OF SUBBARAMA 
DIKSHITAR: (Tamil Script Edition). By S. Ramanathan 
and B. Rajam Ayyar. (The Music Academy, 115-E, Mowbrays 
Road, Madras-14. Rs. 6/-). 


This is an epoch-making publication and will be welcomed by 
all interested in Music, as rasikas or critics or practising profes- 
sionals. As mentioned in the Foreword by SriP. V. Rajamannar, it 
is not merely a number of compositions given in notation; it is 
veritably an encyclopedia, Its contents are briefly given in the 
Preface by Dr. Raghavan. Sri Subbarama Dikshitar was a store- 
house of knowledge on all matters relating to music; but all this 
would probably have been lost to the world but for the insist- 
ence of the late Sri A. M. Chinnaswami Mudaliar whose services 
to the cause of Indian music cannot be overestimated. Sri Dikshi- 
tar, belonging to the old school which did not believe in casting 
pearls before the swine, would not have given out all his know- 
ledge but for the irresistible insistence of Sri Mudaliar. The world 
of music cannot be too grateful to him. 


The Preface of Dr. Raghavan is a masterly description of the 
circumstances under which this book came to be written. The ori- 
ginal book was in Telugu script. In view of the great awakening 
of musical interest that has come about, it is but natural that the 
need for this publication in Tamil script was felt. The musical 
world owes a great debt to the Central Akademi of Music and the 
Madras Music Academy and all those who helped in this important 
work. 


This was always looked upon as a reference book; the 
system of notation for gamakas (graces so characteristic of Indian 
Music) was considered a masterpiece. ‘Details about this are 
given in the words of the original.. In a very few cases, just 
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for the sake of convenience in printing, some slight deviations shave 
been made in this Tamil edition. Except for this the book is an 
exact Tamil rendering of the original book in Telugu. 


The original book extends to about 1700 pages. The Tamil 
edition will be in four volumes of which this is the first. 
Out of the 72 melas (major melody-types) 15 are considered in 
this volume; also 38 janyaragas (derived minor types) are consider- 
ed; the way in which these ragas are considered will show what a 
great master Sri Dikshitar was. He has given not only the lak- 
shanas, but laksya gitas, prabandhas, sooladi, tanas, padas, var- 
mas and several typical kirtanas. The most outstanding feature 
is perhaps the sancaris he has indicated for almost all the ragas; 
this item alone would be enough to make this work unique. 


As the musicians and scholars know, there has been some con- 
fusion in the rāga nomenclature adopted in the Dikshitar school 
as compared to the current names in vogue. This is really a mat- 
ter of detail, it is always open to us to adopt some one nomencla- 
ture on which we all agree. 


As I have already said all those interested in the art of Music 
will feel grateful for this publication and look forward to the suc- 
ceeding three volumes. 


R. SRINIVASAN. 


‘PONNAIYA MANI MALAI’ OR THE DANCE COMPOSITIONS 
OF THE TANJORE QUARTETTE: Edited by Sangita 
Vidwans K. P. Kittappa and K. P. Sivanandam of Tanjore. 
Published by ‘Darpana’ of Ahmedabad, pages 215. Price 
Rs. 8/-. 


In these days of growing popularity for Bharata Natyam, all 
sorts of songs are taken up for dance and Abhinaya irrespective 
of the fact whether or not they give scope enough for attractive 
choreography or convincing Abhinaya. In former times Deva- 
dasis and their Nattuvandrs used to handle only classical compo- 
Sitions of well known masters. But those songs used to be handed 
down from generation to generation mostly by oral tradition and 
very few of them were published in print. So much so, many of 
them got corrupted in the progress of time and many more were 
forgotten. In the want of adequate and accurate knowledge of 
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these ‘valuable masterpieces, the increasing number of dances and 
dance maSters of the present day have been resorting to new songs 
of an indifferent type. It is at this juncture that Smt. Mrinalini 
Sarabhai’s Dance Institute of Ahmedabad namely ‘Darpana’ has 
brought out, this publication of the Dance Compositions of the 
Tanjore Quartette. As such it is of inestimable value to dancers, 
dance masters and dance lovers. It contains an authentic version 
of the dance compositions of the four famous brothers Chinnaiah, 
Ponnaiah, Sivanandam and Vadivelu who flourished at the time 
of King Saraboji and Swati Tirunā] and who were well versed 
in the theory and practice of music and dance. They are also 
credited with having re-edited the programme of Bharata Natya 
performance as it is to-day. The compositions have been edited 
from the old manuscripts preserved in the family by Messers K. P. 
Krishnamurti and Sivanandam who are descendants of the illus- 
trious Tanjore brothers. The book contains a model Alarippu, 
15 Jatisvarams, 7 Sabdas, 9 Svarajatis, 24 Padavarnams, 2 Tāna- 
varnams, 4 Ragamalikas, 1 Svara Pada, 1 Javali and 8 Tillanas. 
At the outset the genealogy of the family of the Tanjore Quartette 
is also given. Most of the compositions were composed in Telugu 
as it was the fashion and vogue of the times of the composers. 
The publication of them in Tamil script with svara notations will 
be of great help to artistes and art lovers of Tamil Nad which 
happens to be the chief centre of Bharata Natya and which has 
got, perhaps, the largest number of dancers, dance masters and 
dance lovers. 


Valuable as the publication is for technicians, it may be noted 
that the compositions: having Sahitya are intended for exposition 
of Abhinaya also. Convincing exposition and real enjoyment 
of Abhinaya depend upon understanding the significance and 
meaning of the Sahitya. It would have been better if in addition 
to Svara notations, the significance and meaning of the words also 
had been given for such of those compositions as have the Sahitya 
in Telugu. 


With regard to the famous Useni Svarajati (page 42), the 
editors claim that it was composed with different Sahityas by the 
Tanjore brothers and in their introduction they even disapprove of 
its authorship being credited to others on account of the difference 
in the Sahityas. It may be noted that it is not beyond dispute 
and that the great Subbarama Dikshitar of Ettayapuram has said 
that the Varnamettu wds composed by Adiyappaiah and the 
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Sahitya by Melattur Venkatarama Sastri. The late Sri K. Pormaiah 
Pillai father of Sri Krishnamurti one of the editors, ehai him- 
self sought to attribute its authorship not to the four brothers but 
to their father Subbaraya Nattuvandr. Many knowing people 
believe that the Svarajati with the words ‘Emayaladira’ was còmi 
posed by Melattur Venkatarama Sastri and that many “others had 
put in their own Sahityas for the same Varnamettu. Obviously 
the Varnamettu was so fascinating as to tempt many talented com- 
posers to put in their own Sahityas. Be that as it may, it is 
evident from Dr. V. Raghavan’s article on the subject in the Music 
Academy journal, Vol. 17 of 1946, that the original source of this 
Svarajati was a composition of Melattir Virabadraiya and the 
present Svarajati has been modelled on it. 


Anyway, this book containing the compositions of the Tanjore 
Quartette fuififs a long felt need and deserves to be in the hands 
of all dancers, dance teachers and dance lovers. 


E. KRISHNA Iver, 
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